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PREFACE 


In spite of tlie unaccountable apatliy 'vvith 
wliicli eveiy subject connected witli the adminis- 
tration of Bntisli India is legarded, tbeie are few 
peisons conveisant with the tiansactions of the 
last fifty yeais, to whom the name of Su* Thomas 
I\Iunio can be absolutely unknown. The many 
stiikmg and impoitant tiansactions in wliich he 
boie a part ; the high and lesponsible offices 
whicli he filled ; the friendships which he con- 
tracted with most of the distinguished characteis 
of the age ; and the estimation in which he was 
held by them, — these circumstances have all 
contributed to draw him more geneiaUy mto 
notice, than almost any Indian functionary of 
modem times ; whilst the attention thus excited, 
has larely failed to be kept alive, by an exami- 




own integrity, and Ins own sound discretion, lie 
rose to fill tlie highest station in the Piesidency 
to which he was originaUy attached as a Cadet. 

A^^eie theie no othei reason, tlieiefoie, to be 
assigned for the piesent publication, tlie act 
iniglit be justified on the ground that sucli a 
work is calculated to teach a veiy nnpoitant 
lesson, by impiessing upon the minds of young 
men employed m the ])ubhc sei vice, that there is 
no piize beyond the grasp of talent, piovided it 
be accompanied by industiy and strictly honoui*- 
able conduct. 

It must, howevei, be confessed, that othei 
motives besides these have had then full weight 
on the piesent occasion Peihaps theie nevei 
hved an Euiopean moie intimately acquainted 
than Sh Thomas Munio, with the chaiacteis, 
habits, manneis, and mstitutions of the natives 
of India ; because there never lived an Euio- 
pean who at once possessed bettei opportunities of 
acquiring such knowledge, and made moie ample 
use of them Profoundly veised m the Hindos- 
tanee and other vernacular languages, and thrown 
continually mto situations wheie the veinaculai 
languages were alone spoken, he saw a gieat deal 
both of Hindoos and Mohammedans, in what 
may be teimed then natuial state , aud hence the 
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and of the state of trade. By all such, the hfe 
of Sh Thomas Munro will be found well worthy 
of perusal; inasmuch as theie was not one of 
these pomts to which he failed to turn his at- 
tention, oi of which he has neglected to give an 
account, as accm’ate as it is enteitaimng Then 
again, if wit and playful humour, if vivid descrip- 
tion and hvely nanative possess atti actions in 
the eyes of leadeis in geneial, they are all to be 
found here ; whether the subject discussed be the 
operations of aimies, the proceedings of social cir- 
cles, points of hteiary disquisition, or the feelings 
of the individual hhnself In a woid, the memoir 
is given to the pubhc for thiee excellent reasons : 
fiist, because it is the right of eminent seiwices 
that they should not be at once forgotten ; se- 
condly, because the woik may, it is hoped, piove 
useful; and, thirdly, because, unless I giossly 
deceive myself, it will be found both mteiesting 
and amusing among others, besides cucles, stiictly 
Indian. 

Having thus explamed the motives wliich 
led to the pubhcation of the piesent memoir, it 
lemams for me to say a few words touching my 
own situation, as connected with its publication 

I had not the happiness to be in the slightest 
degiee acqudinted with the late distinguished 
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Governor of Madras, — I never so much as saw 
him , hut I have long known and admired his 
character and conduct both as a soldier and a 
statesman Circumstances having mduced me to 
pay more attention to Indian subjects, than is 
perhaps usual with men not personally connected 
with that country I have found many oppor- 
tumties of estunatmg as thej deserved the sound 
judgment and high talents of Sir Thomas Munro , 
and hence, as far as a just conception of the prm 
aples and order of his pubhc life quahfy one 
man to wnte the liistory of another I am wiUmg 
to persuade myself, that I am not unfit to appear 
as lus biographer But on my own quahficntions, 
whetlicr extensive or otherwise I hate happilj 
not been obliged to depend There is another 
gentleman connected with tins undertaking, to 
whom by far the greater share of its ments, if 
it have anj, is due, I mean J G Haienshau, 
Esq one of the Directors of tlie East India 
Companj — a name not to be mentioned without 
respect Tliat gentleman had actualh prcjiarcd 
a work similar iii almost esery respect to mine 
vhich inth the utmost hberahty, he put into 
mj hands, to be uscrl as inatenals onl\ It 
15 but just to add that Mr Hmenslmii is not 
rcs))onsiblc for iiii\ opinions nliidi I base sen 
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tilled to advance. 'J^Iicso, wlictlicr ioiind or un- 
sound, aic iny own : but tlic puncipal labour of 
collecting the conespondenec. a good deal of 
the an'angement, and, to a ceibiin extent, at least 
the draAving up of the plan, dcA'olved upon bun. 
It is tine, that I liaA'cnotcon.sideied myself bound 
to adlieic to bis suggestions in every lespect; 
mail)' letters wliicli he bad marked for insci tion, 
I have omitted, and .seveial winch be bad omit- 
ted, I have intioduccd; but, on the whole, my 
obligations to him are too numeious and too 
weighty, not to be thus publicly and giatefully 
ackiioAvledged 

'\^'’'ith respect to the plan itself, it lias been 
adopted as picsentmg the best oppoitimities of 
making the leadei come, as it ivere, into peiso- 
nid contact Avitb the iiidmdual Avhose stoiy he 
pel uses. Ill his 0A\m letters, especially in those ad- 
dressed to his neaiest lelatives and most intimate 
fi lends, a much more accuiale idea is to be fomied 
of a man’s character, tlian from aii)’^ history de- 
tailed m the thiid peison ; and if these exhibit, 
as the letters of Su* Thomas IMumo unquestiona- 
bly do, maiks of deep thought and biiUiant genius, 
they are infinitely moie attractive than any othei 
species of hteiai y composition. I do not, tlieie- 
foie, hesitate to own, that if the folloiving coi- 
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respondence be not wadel) read and unn ersally 
relished 1 shall for the future greatl} distrust 
my own judgment m such matters 

The following mteresting epitome of his ser- 
vices, drawn up, I beheve, on the occasion of 
his advancement to the Order of the Bath, was 
found among the private papers of Sir Tliomas 
Munro It is given, as forming no inapt intro 
duction to the more detailed account which inlJ 
be found in the sequel 

MEMORANDUM OF SERVICES 

I ARtiivED at Madras on tlie 15tli of Jan 1780 
and did duty in the gamson of Fort St George, 
until tlic invasion of the Carnatic, in Jul) bj 

Hjder I raarclicd on the ^nth tlic 

grenadier componj to which I belonged the 
Slst battnhon of sepoys, and a detachment of 
artillcn to Poonomalce, and from thence after 
being joined b> His i\rnjcstj s 73d regiment to 
the Blount where t!ic nmi) tiad boon ordcrcil to 
assemble. The cadet company Inking nrructl 
in camp I v a.*? ordered to do duh vith it oti the 
20th August 1780 and marcheil on the 2Gth of 
that month vith the nniij under I icutcmnt 
Ccncral Sir Ileetor itltiiiro / contlntitd nith 
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the army while it was commanded by that officer, 
and afteiwards by Lieutenant-General Sh Eyre 
Coote, and Lieutenant-General Stewart, during 
all the operations in the Carnatic, in the war with 
the Mysoreans and the Fiench, fiom the com- 
mencement of hostilities by Hyder Ally, until 
the cessation of arms with the French, on the 
2d of July, 1783 

I was piesent in the reti’eat of Sir Hector 
Munro from Conjeveram to Madi’as, after the 
defeat of Colonel BaiUie by Hyder Ally, on the 
10th Septembei, 1780. 

I was with the army under Su Eyre Coote, at 
the relief of Wandiwash, on the 24th of January, 
1781. 

At the cannonade by Hyder Ally, on the 
mai’ch from Pondicherry to Cuddalore, on the 7th 
February, 1781. 

At the assault of Chilliumbrune, 18th June, 
1781 

At the battle of Porto Novo, 1st July, 1781 

At the siege of Trepassore, 22d August, 1781. 

At the battle of Polhloor, 27th August, 1781. 

At the battle of Sholingur, 27th September, 
1781 

1 was with the advanced division of the army, 
under Colonel Owen, when that officer was at- 
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tacked and defeated by Hyder Ally, near Clut- 
tore, on the 23d October, 1781 , but the IGtb 
battabon of sepoys, to rvhicb I belonged, having 
been detached to the village of Magraul, about 
five miles distant, to collect gram, and a bodv of 
the enemy having tliroivii itself betiveen this 
post and die corps under Colonel Oiven, and 
rendered the junction of the battalions impracb- 
cable, Captam Cox, who commanded it, made 
good hiB retreat to the mam army, by a forced 
march of nearly forty miles over the hills. 

I ivBS present at the taking of Chittore on the 
11th November 1781 

On the November, 1781, has mg been 

appointed Quarter-master of bngadc, I jomed the 
5tli or left brigade of the army 

I was present when the army, on its march to 
rebel e Vellore was harassed and cannonaded by 
Hyder Ally on the lOtli and 13th of January 
1782 

I was present at the battle of Amec on tbc 2d 
June, 1782 

At tbc attack of the French lines and battle 
of Cuddalore on tlic Ittli Tunc, 1783 , on uliicli 
occasion I acted as aid-dc-camp to Major Cot- 
grave, ficld-ofilcer of tbc day, vho commnndcil 
tbc centre attack 
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I was piesent at the siege of Ciiddalore, until 
the 2d Julv, 1783, when hostilities ceased, in con- 
sequence of accounts having been leceived of 
the peace with Fiance Fioin this peiiod I re- 
mained with a division of the aimy cantoned in 
the neighbourhood of ISIadias, until after the 
definitive tieaty with Tippoo Sultan, in IMaich, 
1784 

In July, 1784, I pioceeded to join my coips 
stationed at Ivlelloic. neai Madina In Januaiy, 
1785, having been removed to the 30th battalion, 
I joined it at Taiporc ; and on its being i educed 
a few months aftei. I was appointed to the 1st 
battalion of sepoys, in the same gainson, with 

which I did duty unbl 1786 ; when, being 

piomoted to the rank of Fieu tenant, I was ap- 
pointed to the battalion Eiiiopean infantiy, 

in gainson at IMadras 

In 1786, I was lemoved to the 11th battalion, 
and joined it in September, at Cassimcottah, neai 
Vizagapatam In January, 1787, having been 
appointed to the 2 1st battalion, I joined it in 
the following month at Velloie 

In August, 1788, having been appointed an 
assistant in the Intelligence Depaitment, undei 
Captain Read, and attached to the head- qn alters 
of the force destined to take possession of the 
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province of Guntoor, ceded by the Soubali of the 
Deccan, I joined the force assembled near On 
gole for that purpose, and contmued with it un 
til, the service having been completed by tlie oc- 
cupation of the forts, I proceeded to Ambore, a 
frontier station, commanded by Captnm Read 
under whom I was employed in tlie Intelhgence 
Department until October, 1790 m tliat month 
I jomed the Slst battabon Native mfantrj, m the 
army under Colonel Maxwell, winch, m conse 
quence of the war with Tippoo Sultan, invaded 
the Baramahl 

I was with the detachment sent out to coicr 
the retreat of the let regiment Native cavalry 
which fell into an ambuscade near Cavcryjatam, 
on the 11th November, 1790 1 sened in the 

field with the mam armj or intli detaclimcnts 
of it, until the conclusion of the war 

I lias present m the pursiut of Tippoo by 
Lieiitenant-Gcneml Meadows through the Tap 
poor Pass, on the 18th November 1790 

MHicn the army, under Lord Corminlh% en 
tered Jlysorc in rcbniarj 1791 I was ap- 
pointed to the command of a small body of 
two hundred sepoys called the Pnze Guard, to 
be employ cd in sociinng captured property and 
in collecting cattle for the army on its march 
mid vnnoiis other duties 
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I was stationed in tlic town of }?angalorc 
dining the siege of the fort; and was piesent 
when it was taken by stoim, on the 21st JNIarch, 
1791. 

I was with tlie army at the battle of Carrig- 
lial. near Seiingapatam, on tlie l.lth ]\Iay, 1791. 

On the return of tlie army fiom Scringapatam 
to the neighboinliood of Bsmgalore, I was con- 
stantly cmplo 5 *cd on detachment in escoiting 
militaiy stoics and pro'nsions to camp, until 
December, 1791, when the anny being ready to 
advance to the siege of Sermgapatam, I was 
thrown into the fort of Ootradioog, to coyer the 
march of conyoys from Bangalore to camp. 

In the following month, Jamiaiy 1792, I was 
appointed assistant to Captain Head, who com- 
manded a detachment at Bangaloie, employed in 
forwarding supplies to the army. 

In February, 1792, I marched ndtli this officei, 
and joined the aimy before Seringapatam, during 
the negotiations for peace. 

On the settlement of the peace, in Mai'ch, 1792, 
I marched with the detachment m charge of the 
two sons of Tippoo, who were to be sent as host- 
ages to Madras. 

In April, 1792, I marched with the foice or- 
dered to occupy the Baiamahl, ceded by Tippoo 
to the Bntish Government. 

VOL I b 
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Prom April, 1792, until Marcli, 1799, I was 
employed m the civil admimstratioii of that 
country 

On the breaking out of the war with Tippoo 
Sultan, I jomed the army under Lieutenant- 
General Hama, mtended for the siege of Sennga- 
patam, near Haycottah, on the 6th March, 1799 
Colonel Read, to whom I lind been appomted 
secretary, havmg been detached on the 11th to 
brmg forward the suppbes m the rear of the 
army, took the hiU fort of Lhnlagheny b) assault 
on the 16th, on which occasion I was present 
The detachment, after collecting tlic convoys, 
set out for Sermgapatam, but, owing to the 
labour of repamng tlie Pass of Caveryporam it 
did not reach the army imbl the 10th of Maj, 
SIX days after the fall of the place 

Havmg been appomted by the Governor Gene- 
ral, Lord Jlonungton, one of the secretanes to 
the Commission for tlic settlement of 51} sore, 
I acted in that capacity until the conclusion of 
the Pnrbtion-Trcoty, and the mstallabon of the 

Rajah, on tlie July, 1799 

As I had been appointed to Hie charge of the 
civil administration of Canara, I entered that pro 
nnee m the end of July, and joined the force 
which hod been prcviousl} sent to expel the cnc 
my s gamsons. 
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From July, 1799, til! tlie end of October, 1800, 
I remained in cbaisre of Canara. 

O 

In tlie beginning of November, 1800, I pro- 
ceeded to the Ceded Distiicts, to the civil admi- 
nistiation of wliicli I liad been appointed in tbe 
preceding month. 

I continued in charge of the Ceded Districts 
until the 23d of October, 1807, when I sailed foi 
England, having then been employed, without 
interruption, during a pciiod of ncaily twenty- 
eight years in India. 

I remained in England from April, 1808, till 
]\Iay, 1814, when I embarked for India, and 
leached jMadias on the lOth September, 1814. 

From September, 1814, till July, 1817, I was 
employed as Piincipal Commissioner for the levi- 
sion of the Internal Administration in the JMadias 
tenitoiies. 

T\nien preparations were made for taking the 
field against the Pindarries, I was appointed to 
the command of the reserve of the aimy, under 
Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Hisloj). The 
reserve was, in July, 1817, oideied to advance 
and take possession of Dharwar, winch the Peish- 
wah had ceded to the Biitish Government by the 
ti’eaty of Poonah. I reached Dhamar on the 
10th of August, tluee days after it had been 
given up to the advanced battahon of the re- 
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Berve I remained at Dhanvnr Until the Hth 
October, engaged in arranging, -with Jlnhratta 
commissioners, the linuts of the distncts which 
had been ceded by the Pashwah On the 12th 
October, I commenced my march for Sondoor, a 
district held hy a refractory htahratta chief, wliom 
I ivas ordered to dispossess, and to dehver it up 
to the ofBcers of the Peishwali 

On the of October, I amred at Sondoor, 

which the chief surrendered without opposition 
On the 7th November, 1817, having repassed the 
Toombuddra, I directed the reserve, in pursuance 
of orders from head-quarters, to take up a posi- 
tion bevond the Kistna, under Bngadier-Gencnd 
Pntzler, and proceeded myself to Dlmiwnr to 
finish the pohtical arrangements with the Jlah- 
ratta commissioneis. 

On the lltli No\ ember, amve at Dharwar 
learn that tlie Peislm-ah has commenced hostih 
ties, and finding that mj rojommg tlie resene 
was rendered unprocticablc by tlie interposition 
of the enemy’s troops, determine to cndcavoin- 
to subdue the neighbouring districts, b) the in 
•flucncc of n party among the leading mhabitanls, 
and by the aid of a dctadiment from tiic garrison 
of Dhnnvar, assisted hr a bodi of irregulars col 
Icctcd from the coiiiitiy 
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On the December, 1817, disperse a body 

of tlie enemy’s Iiorse, joined by tlie garribon of 
Nawlgoond, and take jiosscssion of tlie forts eva- 
cuated by the enemy on our appioacb. 

On tlie .Tamiaiy, 1818, baving been joined 

by a small battering tiain fiom llellaii, lay siege 
to Guddiir, v’hicli suiicndeis on the Ja- 

nuary, 

On the Jimuary, take tlie fort of Dumbull 

On the Januai}’’, the foit of Hoobley, and 

on the day following, its dependent foit of Miss- 
licottab is given up to a detachment sent to 
occupy it 

On the February, 1818, pass the Malpin- 

bah ; and, after routing a body of the enemy’s 
hoise and foot near the \allage of , en- 

camped neai Badami. 

On the ITtli February, a practicable bieacli 
havmg been made, storm and cairy the place. On 
the 21st Februaiy, take Bagricottah 

On the 10th Februaiy, take Padshapoor. 

On the 21st March, encamp befoie Belgamee ; 
and, after a siege of twenty days, take the place 
by capitulation on the 10th Apnl 

On the I6tli April, Kalla Nundilghur is given 
up to a detachment of megulars which I sent to 
invest it 
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On tile 22d April, rgoin the reserve 

On the 10th May, take the pettah of Sliola- 
poor by assault. Defeat the Peishwah s infantry 
under Gunput Row, at the battle of Sholapoor 
15th May, take the fort of Sholapoor by 
capitulation, after a pnictieable breach had been 
made 

Slst Slay, encamp before Nepauni, and com- 
pel Appall Dessye to give orders for the delivery 
of Ookarah and other places to the Hajah of 
Bolapoor 

On the 8th August, 1818, having received the 
surrender of Panrghur, the last fort held for the 
Peishwah, resign my command, after having lu 
the course of the campaign reduced all the 
Peishwah 8 temtones between the Toombuddm 
and KiJtna, and from tlic Kistna nortliiianl to 
Akloos, on the Neemali, and eastward to the 
Nizam s frontier 


The follomng contains a general view of Ins 
Civ’ll and Mditary promotions 


CAmrr 

Enbion 

tirUTENANT 
Barvrr CAmi'i 
Captaiv 
MAJon 


ITTD 

October 1780. 

11 rcbniflrr, 1185. 
7 FebruArj- 1700 
1C June 1700 
7 Mny, 1800 
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Companion or tiir Bath Oclober, 1818. 

Major-Grnhral . . August, 1819. 

KCB November, 1819. 
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Baron r.T . . June, 182G 

Ash, near Wingliam, Kent, 

Nov 9, 1829 
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THE LIFE 


MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR THOMAS MUNRO, BART. & K.C.B. 
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CHAPTER I 


Birth. — ^Parentage — Early habits. — Departure from home 


Thomas Muneo was bom at Glasgow, on 
the 27tb of May, 1761 He was the son of Mr. 
Alexander Munro, a respectable merchant of that 
city, and the second of a family which consisted 
originally of five sons and two daughters ; all of 
whom lived long enough to witness the growing 
reputation of theii* relative, whilst the greater 
number survived to behold it at its height The 
maiden name of his mother was Margaret Stark. 
She derived her descent from the Starks of Kel- 
VOL. I. B 
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lermonli wob the sister of Dr William Stark, the 
distinguished anatomist, and, like her huahand, 
possessed excellent talents, a strong judgment, and 
a cultiTated taste, ivhilst to her many amiable 
qualities as a wife, a parent, and a ftiend, all who 
came wi thin the circle of her acquamtance bear 
testimony 

It rarely occurs that the infancy even of the 
most iHustnous men, is distmguished by any event 
worthy of record , and so far the mfancy of Su 
Thomas hlunro followed the ordmary course of 
nature He suffered, indeed, severely from the 
measles, which attacked him at an early age, and 
affected him with a partial deafness from winch he 
never afterwards recovered, but witli this excep- 
tion, I am not aware of any oceurrence, at tins 
stage of his career deserving of particular notice 
from his biographer The case is somewhat dif 
ferent witli respect to that mtercstmg penod, 
when tlie contingencies of a school life bnng tlic 
natural character mto view, and the bent of the 
man s geraus is, for the most part, pretty accti 
rntely pointed out by the procecdmgs and tastes 
of the boy As the earlj habits of Su Thomas 
hlunro differed, m many essential particiilnrs. 
from those of boys m general it moy not be amiss 
to subjoin here n brief sketch of them 

Young Munro rcccned the nidimcnts of Ids 
education, first at an l,nglish dnj school ond 
aftenvards, at the Grammar school of Glasgow , 
through both which he passed with the re- 
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putation of being, if not the most industrious, at 
all events one of the cleverest lads of his standing. 
Unlike most youths, he seems to have paid but 
little attention to his lessons, except duiing the 
houis of pubhc business ; yet such weie his readi- 
ness and aptitude of learning, that he always main- 
tained a high station in his class But it was not 
in the piesence of his tutoi only, noi in matters 
connected with scholastic proceedings pioperly so 
called, that IMunio especiall}’' distinguished him- 
self. Among his companions, he was an object 
not merely of affection but of respect. A temper 
singularly mild, a deportment singularly open, a 
disposition generous to a degree, rarely to be met 
vdth, and a lively and cheerful manner, secured 
for him the former feeling wherever he was 
known; whilst he possessed in no ordinary extent 
the quahties fitted to command the latter in that 
epitome of the gveat world, a public school. 
Munro was endowed by nature with a lobust 
flame, great com’age, ex traoi dinary agility, and no 
less extiaordmaiy presence of mind. In eveiy 
manly and athletic exercise he excelled ; and in 
his knowledge of the pugihstic art, he is admitted 
to have stood unrivalled. The consequence was, 
that whenever any entei-prise was to be under- 
taken, beset, or supposed to be beset, with more 
than common danger, Munro was mvaiiably 
chosen to be the leader ; and he seldom failed, by 
bringing it to a successful terimnation, to justify 
the wisdom of the selection. TV^iih all these ad- 

B 2 
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vantages, however, of strength and science, Jlunro 
was remarkable among has contemporaries, for has 
placidity and forheorance of temper In no m 
stance as he known to have provoked a quarrel , m 
numberless instances has he avoided it, mdeed, 
nothmg short of some gross insult or injustice, 
offered to himself or others, ever mdueed him to 
strike a blow The following extract of a letter 
from one of his survivmg playfellows will place 
lus conduct, m this particular, m its true hght, 

" I remember," says the writer, ‘ that Sir Tliomas 
was by far the most skilful boxer at school , lie 
beat every boy with whom he fought, ei en those 
who were several years older than himself ho 
was generally knoivn by the name of ‘ hlilho 
Munro and was looked on ns unequalled and 
mvmcible at millin g , but he bore his faculties 
most meekly He noier sought a quarrel, and 
never was, m the smallest degree, insolent or 
dommeenng On the contrary, he was remark- 
ably good natured and peaceable , and lus supe- 
riority m fighting became known onlj in conse- 
quence of his resisting the unproi oked attacks of 
quarrelsome boj's of supenor age and strength 
and beating tliem bj lus coolness his courage, 
and his unequalled endurance. He ii ns the pro- 
tector of the weak against the strong, and at the 
same time he was so unassuming and inofitnsiic 
that he had no enemies. Tins is not inj opinion 
onlj— it ivas that of all our contemporaries, nho 
are now almost all dead 
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At the Grammar-school of Glasgow, young 
Mumo lemained until he had entered into his 
thirteenth 5’'ear, when he was jemoved ; and after 
a slioi t interval, spent chiefly in acquiiing a know- 
ledge of French, of wiitmg, and arithmetic, he 
was entered at the College and Univeisity of his 
native city. There he studied mathematics, un- 
' del Pi ofessoi Williamson, and chemistry with the 
celebiated Dr Iivme, in both of which sciences 
he made lapid piogiess ; indeed, the latter gentle- 
man has been heard lepeatedly to affum, that he 
never had under his care a more promising pupil 
Whilst he thus conducted himself m what may, 
perhaps, be tenned public life, young IMunro’s 
private puisuits weie no less illustrative of the 
spiiit that lay doiTuant within him. Devoted 
as he was to every, active amusement ; an excel- 
lent wrestler, a no less excellent runnei, leaper, 
and swimmer, he was equally devoted, as often as 
oppoitunity occurred, to reading ; and the works 
which he peiused with the deepest interest at 
each stage of his existence, serve to point out, that 
from the first, his was a mind of no vulgar con- 
formation. His eailiest favourites weie Robmson 
Ciusoe, the Lives of the Buccaneeis, Anson’s 
Voyages, &:c. with other works descriptive of 
adventure and daring ; but as his yeai’s increased, 
these gradually gave place to othei and moie va- 
luable, though scarcely less excitmg, perfoimances. 
Plutarch’s Lives soon attracted his attention ; 
Hume’s History of England made large demands 
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upon him , and Don Quixote became then, as it 
continued to the last, on especial favourite. It is 
worthy of remark, that he studied the hitter 
work, not, as is very frequently done by readers 
of a more advanced age, merely on account of 
the humour contained in it, but from a dear per- 
ception of its real excellences, more especially m 
the character of the Don, chivalrous and high 
minded amid all his eccentricities. So far, mdeed, 
was his admiration of the performance earned, 
that, witliout any other assistance besides what 
a grammar and dictionary afforded, he made 
himself, at sixteen years of age master of the 
Spamsh language, in order tliat he might duly 
rdish those beauties, of which be had been given 
to imderstand, that a \ ery imperfect idea could bo 
formed by cxammmg them through the medium 
of a translation Nor was his study of the Ian 
guage in which Cervantes wrote, permitted at all 
to mterfere with his other occupations It ivas 
treated by liimsdf as on accomplishment to bo 
acquired at leisure hours onl^ tlioiigli so intent 
was he upon it that he rose m the winter months 
sei end hours before daj break, hglitcd his lamp, 
and sedulously pursued it 

It Ims been stated that the disposition of Sir 
Thomas Slunrouas from its earliest dciclopc- 
ment, singularlj generous Of tins fact ample 
proofs mil bo exhibited in the course of the follow- 
ing memoir , but it were an act of Injustice not to 
giic, at least, one specimen of the mode in which 
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it opeiatcd even now. Not long after lie liad thus 
acqniied a knowledge of Spanish, ho was called 
upon to tianslatc ceitain pa]icis found in a piize, 
whieli Mas taken hv a .shij) belonging to a mer- 
cantile house in Glasgow. lie accomplished Ins 
task so much to the satisfaction of the owneis, 
that they presented him m ith a sum of money in 
testimony of their legaid, which jMunio instantly 
earned to his sistei. with a icqucst that she 
would give it to his mothei. He himself, lie said, 
neither had, nor could liavc, the smallest use for 
it ; and he peisisted in lefiismg, though urgently 
and lepeatedly on ti Gated, to letain even a small 
portion of it. 

For neaily thiee ycais young ]\Iumo appears 
to have kept his name upon the College books, 
during the whole of which period his thiist of 
lenowledge was very remaikable. When he fii-st 
began to lead for Ins own amusement. Ins taste 
leaned, as is usual with spirited boys, to descrip- 
tions of wai and battles, oi to the details of mdi- 
^dduallieioism and endurance. By degiees, liow- 
evei, he looked beyond such points, and delight- 
ed to examine the piinciples upon whicli men 
acted, not less tlian to peiusetlie details of actions 
themselves. He now studied Plutaich, not more 
with a idew to watch the fortunes of Alexander 
in the field, than to ti’ace the motives tvhich led 
him there, and the system on which he pm sued 
his conquests. In Hke manner, he found in the 
Lives of Licm’gus and Numa, matter not less in- 
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terestmg than m those of Theseus and Romulus , 
■whilst the comparisons which the biographer 
draws between one of his heroes and another, fur- 
nished ample food for reflection to his youthful 
a dm i r er The case "was precisely similar in Mun- 
ros examination of lustoncal worlds He no 
longer read Hume for the sake of his spirited 
details of the wars of the two Roses, or the grand 
rebellion, but relished him to the fuU as much, 
when treatmg of the state of knowledge at dif- 
ferent epochs, and the progress of commerce and 
civilization, as when describing personal rencon- 
tres, or hair breadth escapes. Nevertheless, his 
general Ime of study evinced a decided predilec- 
tion for the military art, regarded as something 
more important than the mere routine of a sub- 
altern s life He perused with a^^d^ty the his- 
tones of more modem times, —naimhics of tlic 
wars m the reigns of Elizabeth and Anne, of the 
campaigns of the great Frederick, and the events 
whicli preceded them, whilst the policy wluch 
guided tlio several powers, in their nlhonccs and 
disagreements, their n<n\s in prosecuting and 
abandoning the contest, — these vnth the general 
tactics of Fredcnck lumsclf political as well os 
militar}, furnished him vnih %\idc scope for sUid^ 
He read Instorj, in short, no longer for nniuw?- 
ment, but for instruction , and making himself 
acquainted -witli the motives which guided men 
in other tmics obtained no imperfect insight into 
those whidi n cre likcl> to actuate them in lus o\\ n 
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It is not, liowcvcr, to be imngincd, that young 
I^Iunio gave himself up so entirely to these re- 
scaiches. as to he lUbcnsihlc to the charms of 
poetry, oi the beauties of lomancc. To both he 
■was keenly alive, as his enthusiastic admiration of 
Sliakspcaic and Spencer, and, above all, of the 
jiootical poitions of the Bible, miiy piove ; indeed, 
his mind appeals to have been so eonstituted, as to 
he able to compichcnd and to enjoy whatever was 
really excellent, in cvciy species of literal y com- 
position The following fact will, it is presumed, 
abundantly testify to the tiutli of this assertion. 
The same individual who delighted m the grave 
but spirited details of Plutarch and Hume, and 
was eniapturcd \ntli the desciiption of Titania’s 
Bower, oi Una’s “Gentle Knight,” devouied with 
bitense interest Smith’s Wealth of Kations ; 
which he laid aside, that he might for a time 
forget its very existence, whilst following the 
Don in Ins adventuies, or laughing over the 
eccenti’icities of Roderic Random. Yet, with 
all his love of reading, Munro ceased not to 
love Ins spoits, and to engage in them with an 
avidity larely eq[ualled; indeed, the sti anger who 
saw him only with a fishing-rod in his hand, 
or “ with lusty arm buffeting the wave,” could 
have hardly been persuaded to beheve, that he 
ever gave a thought to other occupations. 

Though born and educated in Glasgow, Munro 
was not denied the opportunity of indulgmg in 
those rural occupations to which his manly and 
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ingenuous temperament impelled him His father 
rented a villa, called Northwoodside, beautifully 
situated up the Kelvin, and distant about two 
miles, or perhaps somethmg more, from the aty, 
whither the family was m the habit of removing 
every summer and where j oung Munro spent 
most of his vacations The house was an old- 
fashioned pile, surrounded by a court-yard, into 
which, after passing through an avenue of vene- 
rable trees, admission was obtained by a massy 
iron gate Behind it was a garden, which over- 
hung the bed of the Kelvin, and commanded 
a dehghtful view of the wooded and broken banks 
which girdle m that romantic stream , wluJst not 
for removed was a pool, or raill-daro, known by 
the name of Jackson s Dam and frequently re- 
ferred to m the course of the following correspon- 
dence To the whole farad), this spot T\as pe- 
cuhorly dear, inasmuch os it originally belonged to 
!Mrs jMunro 8 maternal grandfather , but by none 
was a temporary residence there more mtcnsel) 
enjoyed tlian by the subject of this memoir 
Keady and sensitireJ) ohic to every thing grand 
or beautiful in nature )oung Munro appeared 
to enter upon a new state of being ns often ns he 
visited it If he read, it was either seated upon 
a rustic bcncli winch stood beneath n tall tree in 
the garden, or perched among the inghest branches 
of tlic tree itself If a fit of idleness took him, 
he indulged it b\ rambling sometimes from sun 
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lise till niglitfall, among tlic u'oods; or he would 
lish the Kelvin with his brothcis or coin})anions ; 
and, when M'eary of that amusement, would rcfiesh 
liimsclf by swimming in the dam. The lattei, 
indeed, seems to liave been with liim a very fa- 
V omite exercise ; and the consequence was, tliai 
he particularly excelled m it 

In tins manner, time passed an ay, till young 
]\Iumo attained to the age of sixteen ; 'when his 
father, who designed him for the mercantile pio- 
fession. obtained for him a situation in the count- 
ing-house of IMcssrs. Somerville and Goidoii, one 
of the most extensive West-India houses in Glas- 
gow. The above event took place in 1777, when 
the American -war was at its height, and Glasgow, 
among other loyal towns, deemed it expedient to 
fmnish men foi the public service. Upon this 
occasion, the magistiates, who -were not unac- 
quainted mth jMr. Miinio’s military propensities, 
made him a tender of a Lieutenancy in the coips 
which they weie laising. Had the right of choice 
been left to himself, Munro would have gladly 
giasped at the proposal; and his lise in the 
King’s service would have been, without a doubt, 
as lapid as his merits must have become speedily 
conspicuous; but no such power was given to 
him. His father expressed himself strongly op- 
posed to the measure, and Munro was too dutiful 
a son to thwart a paient’s udshes, even though at 
the expense of a senous saciifice of his own. 
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JBTe accordingly closed his ears against tlie whis- 
pers of ambition, and contmued at his desk with- 
out repmmg, for about two years longer 

It has been stated, that Mr Alexander Munro, 
the father of Sir Thomas, was a merchant, and 
that his deahngs uere extensive These were 
earned on chiefly with Virginia, and for many 
years were attended with the greatest success , 
but tlie breaking out of the troubles gradually 
plunged lum luto difficulties, which the Act of 
Confiscation, passed by the Congress of the 
Umted States m 1776 brought to a head. Mr 
Munro a affairs became, through no fault of lus 
own, completely involved. The house of which 
he was a partner stopped payment , and be him- 
self, from a state of affluence, fell into comparative 
povertj How nobly his sons in general, and 
the subject of the present memoir in particular, 
behaved towards their parents under tins reverse 
of arcumstances, the reader will discover for 
himself ns he proceeds 

It seems to have been the anxious wish of 
Mr Munro to establish lus son f liomas in busi- 
ness in Glasgow , with whicli i leii be struggled 
hard notwitlistandingliisown cmbarrassincnts, to 
retain him iii Ins situation , but in tlie j car 1779, 
the effort was found to be bejond his means and 
was abandoned. Tlie reader need scarcclj be 
informed timt India in those dajs was looked 
upon ns a Land of Promise where evcij Lnro- 
jican must of neccssitj make a fortune no matter 
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mIrU the iiatuic of his acfjinrcincnts, or the 
extent of his talents might be; and as i\Iunio\s 
abilities Mere m’cII knoMii to his fathei, and 
justly valued by linn, the latter not unnntiiially 
concluded, that in such alheatie. his son’s success 
M'as certain. It vas accordingly pioposcd to 
send him thither: and the ]>lan coiicsponding 
well Mith the bold and adventuious spiiit of tlie 
youth, he veiy readily cnteied into it There 
does not appeal to have been any difTiculty found 
in procuring for him an appointment; lie ivas 
rated as a midshipman on board the Company’s 
ship Walpole, Captain Abeicrombie, and on the 
20th of Februaiy, 3779, quitted liome, a sobtary 
adventurei, to push his way through life. 

jMr. j\Iimro "was well recei's cd by liis friends in 
London, and, by their assistance, -was sjieedily sup- 
phedwith such necessai'ics as were deemed essential 
to his comfoits. Among these was included an 
article of dress now rarely to be met Moth, though 
then considered indispensable in the equipment of 
a gentleman, — I mean a cue, or false tail, Mutli 
which, as he had not liitheito worn one, he seems 
to have been exceedingly amused * ** But he 
budded it on according to established usage, 
displayed it mth great appaient indilFeience, and 


* His expression is, “ I got a false tail next morning, George 

Brown sajs it is one of the handsomest in London. I must own 
it IS perfectly genteel , it is exactly the size and shape of a 
farthing candle " 
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m due tune proceeded, m his novel attire, to jom 
his ship at Deptford. 

Our midshipman had not occupied lus berth 
many weeks, when a revolution was effected in 
the nature of his prospects not, as may well he 
credited, m any respect disagreeable to a youth of 
aspmng mind and bnlliant mihtary genius TTin 
father, who had been deputed by the Glasgow 
merchants to lay their claims of mdemmty for 
losses sustamed during the war, before the Go 
vemment, amved at this bme m London , and 
being aequamted with Mr Lawrence SuUivan, 
one of the Directors of the East India Company 
procured from him a Cadetship for lus son Witli 
this he hastened to Deptford and presenting it to 
Thomas, on board of the Wnlpole, was made 
happy by discovcrmg, that he could not have 
wrought a more acceptable work. But though 
hlr Munroreadily accepted the appointment, such 
was lus abhorrence of a hfe of sheer idleness tliat 
he continued voluntarily to perform the duties of 
a midshipman and he persisted m thus cmploj mg 
himself during a considerable portion of the i oj age, 
till certain raihtary o/Ilccis, who took their pas- 
sage in the Walpole, and to uhom he iras person 
all) known, at last prevailed upon liim to quit 
the cockpit, and join the Cadets mess IIis ac- 
count of a Midshipmans career is not lion e\ or, 
it must be confessed, of a serj captiiating nature 
After stating m one of lus letters to Ins father, 
that the duties were more scscrc, and the hard 
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them, lie goes on to say, “ Hodciick Kandom’s is 
a very jiisl description of a seaman's life ; he got 
aM'ig, and I cut my lian, both for the same reason 
Thcie is one thing, hon-ever, in nhich I think he 
is M'long: he says, that in attempting to leap into 
his hammock, he threw himself over it. I tiled 
this method ; but, instead of throwing myself 
over, I hit one of the beams such a thump with 
my head, that I thought I had fractured my skull ” 
Nothing has yet been said of , the fiiendships 
which Mr. ISIimro contracted, or the intimacies 
which he foimed in eaily life. Fiom ivhat has 
been stated of his peculiai habits and temper, the 
reader -will easily believe that his circle of ac- 
quaintance ivas wide; hut there %vas a dcgiee of 
prudence about him ivhich hindeied him, even in 
boyhood, fiom indiscriminately lavishing his le- 
gal ds upon eveiy playfellow As a lad, the indi- 
Auduals whom he honoured with his confidence, 
may be enumeiated within aveiy nanow compass; 
they mcluded few, if any peisons, besides the sons 
of Dr. Mooie, the celebrated author of Zeluco, 
and the late Mi Geoige Bronm, of Russell-square, 
London ; but his confidence, once bestowed, was 
little likely to be withdrawn, masmucli as he 
was particularly caieful that none should obtain 
who were not worthy of it. With Mi. Brown he 
kept up a constant and unrestrained conespon- 
dence to the day of his death. From the 
Moores, however, cunum stances early divided 
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him , and though lie and the gallant Sir Jolin 
entertained for each other an undumnished 
respect, they met but casually m after-hfe, with 
Sir Graham Moore, on the contrary, his boyish 
mtimacy was renewed on his return to Fngland 
m 1808, and contmued, with mcreasing regard 
and esteem, to the last. 

Before concluding this brief account of the 
early life of Sir Thomas Munro it may not be 
out of place to record a somewhat uncommon oc- 
currence which befell many years after There 
happened to be m the same countmg house with 
himself, when his attention was directed to com- 
mercial pursmts, two yoimg gentlemen named 
James Dunlop and IVilham Wallace.* Tliesc 
exchanged the pen for the sword, about the penod 
when the subject of this memoir set out to join 
the Walpole, and the three adventurers met 
agam, for the first time, under the walls of 
Senngapatom, m 1799, each holdmg a lugh and 
responsible situation in the army emplojed m 
the reduction of that at) 

* Artorwordt Geaeral June* Dunlop and Colonel 
Wallace, 
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CHAPTER II 


Arrival in India — First introduction to the Society at Madras 
— Early Campaigns against Hyder Ally. — Private Corre- 
spondence — War with Tippoo. — Employment m the In- 
telligence Department — Operations m the Mysore country. 
— Attack upon Tippoo’s lines 


Among other measures adopted with the view 
of furthering IMr. Munro’s prospects in hfe, his 
relatives, with praiseworthy industry, exerted 
themselves in procuring a number of recom- 
mendatory epistles to influential persons at Ma- 
dras. With these he reached his place of desti- 
nation in safety, on the 15th of January, 1780 ; 
and having delivered his credentials to such in- 
dividuals as chanced to be within reach, he re- 
ceived from most of them a very hospitable re- 
ception. But it soon appeared in this instance, 
as it appears in others, that friends are not to be 
made by the magical influence of letters of in- 
troduction. !Mr. Mimro met with much civility ; 
he was invited to dme with one functionary, to 
breakfast with another, and to sup with a third ; 
but it does not appear that the attentions of his 
VOL. I. c 
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new patrons extended farther The consequence 
was, that 3Ir hlunro, whose taste as well as the 
state of his finances, rendered a Sequent atten- 
dance on gay parhes the reverse of agreeable, 
gradually withdrew himself fiom company, and 
confined his social rambles witlun a circle of a few 
persons whose genuine kindness of heart won 
his esteem Among these there w ere two m par- 
Scular, hir Haleburton and Mr Alexander Koss, 
of whom, m his early correspondence, he makes 
Sequent menhon, and for whom he entertained 
to the last a high degree of respect 

I regret extremely that my hmits iviU not 
permit the insertion of auy letters addressed at 
this penod by Mr Munro to different members 
of his family Though written, as might he ex 
pected, m an martifiaal stjle, they contain se- 
veral ludicrous details of ndientiires, and sketch 
tlie society of Jladras m a manner not unworthy 
of the pen of a SraoUet, or the penal of a Ho- 
garth Among other matters, they describe hu 
reception bj the Commander-m cluef, Su- Hector 
Munro, ‘ who said he would be happy to sene 
me, but was sorry it was not m lus power to do 
any tlimg for me ” MTiilst a lady who was pre- 
sent, demanded — ‘ Are you from Glasgow ?" 
"\cs" — iVre )ou a eon of John Munro?’’ — 

‘ No ” — ‘ Of Ebenezers then ?" — “ No ." — “ Eonl 
help me' w hose son are j ou tliai ?” The} mention 
likewise Ills acqumiitance witli one Dr Kwiiig a 
I ivonian naturalist with whom he held mail) 
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learned discussions ; and lecoid a variety of laugh- 
able -anecdotes, touching the advices bestowed 
upon him by persons more liberal of advice than 
of any thing besides. But amusing as the)^ are, 
they must of necessity be suppressed, lathei be- 
cause of the supeiior interest attached to others, 
than thiough any lack of merit in themselves. 
Let it suffice tlieiefoie to state, that for six 
months Mr. Mumo abode at the Piesidency, 
domg duty, with other cadets, in the fort, and 
dividmg his leisure time between a study of the 
native languages, and the society of his fiiends. 
But a under field was akeady before him on 
which to exercise his talents; and into that, as 
soon as circumstances peimitted, he made haste 
to enter. 

It is scaicely necessary to remmd the reader, 
that the annals of Biitish soveieignty in the 
East offei no paiallel to the ciitical situation of 
affairs, duiing the spring and summer of 1780 . 
Hydei Ally, one of the most absolute monaichs 
and consummate generals of his age, disgusted 
with the political tergiversations of the Enghsh, 
had for some time pieviously linked his foi- 
tunes with then livals, and now threatened, at 
the head of a numeious and well-appointed 
army, in which was numbered a coips of Eu- 
ropeans, under Monsieur Lally, to carry fii’e and 
sword into the Carnatic The members of the 
Madias government, in the mean while, at vaii- 
ance among themselves, took no steps whatever to 

c 21 
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meet the threatened danger, but wasted, in mean 
and mischievous cabals, time ^hich ought to 
have been employed to widely different pur- 
poses Sir Thomas Rumbold, the Governor, and 
Sir Hector Munro, the Commander m-chief, ap- 
phed the whole powers of their mmd to main- 
tain a superiority over the other members of the 
councd, who, on their part, thought a great deal 
more of thwartmg the designs of these functiona 
nes than of providing for the safety of the 
colony It 18 true, that Pondiclieny was taken , 
that the fall of !Mah 6 , by depnvmg the French 
of their last harbour, had annihilated the inde- 
pendent power of that nation on the Conti- 
nent , and that the strongholds of ■\^cllorc, 
Arcot, and Wandiwosh, were all occupied b} 
British garrisons , but these posts were too far 
removed the one from the otlier, to permit any 
mtimatc communication between them, in the 
event of an enemy ohtn ning even n temponuy 
supenontj in tlie field. In like manner, the 
Madras army was so distributed, os to render it 
to all intents and purposes incflicient One de- 
tachment, ongmolly commanded b} Colonel 
Harpur and now under the orders of Colonel 
BaiUie, was beyond the Kistna, at a remote 
distance from head-quarters the remainder were 
scattered in pettv gams ons, ov cr a wide extent 
of countiy , whilst the trensmy which ought to 
have been well supplied was found in so misc- 
rahle n plight, that funds for nusing recruits 
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were wanting. Yet could the men, whose duty 
it was to provide against emergencies, continue 
to imte and act as if none sucli were near, though 
warned, so early as Novembei, 1779, that the 
Nizam had joined the confedeiacy against them, 
and that the expulsion of the Enghsh from India 
was determined on. 

It were out of place, in a work like the present, 
to entei into a detailed or ciitical examination of 
the mode in which affairs weie managed at that 
junctuie. It is sufficient to obseive, that so late 
as the month of June, 1780, long after Hyder 
had completed his prepaiations, no measures 
were adopted by the Madras government, having 
a reference to war ; and that then the only ordei 
issued was for Colonel Baillie to cioss the ICistna, 
that he might be more in leadiness “ in case of any 
disturbance in the Carnatic.” The same supine- 
ness prevailed up to the 19th of that month, when 
inteUigence was received from the officer in com- 
mand at Vellore, that Hydei had begun his maich 
from Seringapatam, and that a formidable foicewaa 
collected at Bangalore. Then, indeed, the alaim 
seems to have been taken : but it was not tUl 
nearly another precious month had been wasted, 
— till Aicot was besieged, and black columns of 
smoke were every where in view from St. Tho- 
mas’s Mount,” that any serious efforts were made 
to draw an army together. Nor is this all. — 
every one acquainted vuth Indian history must 
be aware of the extieme infatuation which guided 
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the councils of our countrymen even then In- 
stead of making choice of some centrical situation 
withm easy march of the capital, w here the scat- 
tered detachments from all quarters might assem- 
ble Conjeveram, a place forty miles m advance, 
was selected as the point d appui , and timber 
Colonel BaiUie iras directed to proceed, by a route 
which earned him full fifty miles through a coun- 
try every where hostile Tlie following letter 
from Mr Munro to his father, gives a connected 
narrative of the operations which followed, whilst 
it evmces how perfectly habits of sound and accu- 
rate reasonmg were natural, if I may so speak, to 
the imter 


Csmp near ^rarmelofig lltb October, 1780 

OSAR SIR, 

I METITIOKED to you ID mj laM how ray ocquaint 
ance with Jlr Rosa began By hia advice, I remained at 
Madras dll the end of July, when iDtclUgence bang re 
caved that three thousand Slysore horse had burnt Porto 
Novo, nod that Tippoo Salicb, Hyders eldest son, with 
a largo body under hii command was la^nng waste the 
country, a camp was formed at Mount SL Thomas, nmo 
miles from Madras. 

In the lost treaty between Ilydcr and the Company, it 
was stipulated, that in case his dominions were attacked by 
any foreign enemy, they should furnish him with seven 
battohons of scpojs. A few years ago, wlicn Ids country 
was invaded b} the I^Iahraltas, they dkl not send a man 
to his ntsiitancc iVs he was then unabte to ejcpa^is his 
rcfcntment, he resolved to conceal it till a more convenient 
time 
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Seeing tlic Company engaged in a tedious war with the 
same people against wliom they had foimcrly refused to 
assist him, (the i\Ialirattas,) ho cnteied the Cainatic in 
Jul}^ last, at the liead of a poi\eiful aimy, dotei mined to 
a-icnge the insults he had sufleied 

The government liere being at length coindnced, by the 
burning of the villages around, and the countiy people 
daily lloclving in multitudes to IMachas, that Ilydei hud 
passed the iiiountains, they prepared to oppose him 
General ]\Iunro was ordered to take the command of the 
aimy, and, at the same time, instructions were sent to the 
iiorthnard to Colonel Baillie, to march with his detachment 
and join the main body 

On the 25th of August, Munro took the field at the head 
of fourteen hundred Europeans and three thousand sepoys, 
with thirty-two field-pieces; and on the 29th he ainved 
at Conjeveram 

Hyder, on the first intelligence of his march, laised the 
siege of Arcot, and threw himself between the two aimies 
He took post about four miles in fiont of Munro’s camp 

Bailhe had advanced mthin fourteen miles of the mam 
aimy, when, on the 6th of Septembei, he was attacked 
by ten thousand men, the flower of the enemy’s forces, 
whom he forced to retreat, leaving six bundled dead on 
the spot 

On the 8th, the gienadier and light infantiy companies 
of Macleod’s regiment, two hundred Europeans, and nine 
hundred sepoy gieiiadiers, under the command of Lieute- 
nant-colonel Fletcher, were ordered to join Bailhe, which 
they efiected next morning 

The Geneial, having intelligence that Hyder intended 
marching two hours after sunset, and that Bailhe would 
advance about the same houi, ordered the tents to be 
struck, and to be sent along with the baggage into Conje- 
veram Pagoda, Next morning he went to meet the de- 
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tachment He bad arrived at the ride of a lake, where he 
was makirg a road for the gtnu, when a sepoy, all covered 
with wounds, brought advice of its defeat- 

Baillie had marched at twelve o clock at night —three 
hours after, his advanced guard was attacked by the ene- 
my 8 Enropeau mfantiy, who were placed in a grove upon 
the ride of the road and, at the same time, the hor*6 
rushed on to the charge. He repulsed them iu every 
att a c k, and they had already b^un to despair of success, 
when three of his tumbrfls blowing up, m the midst of the 
confusion produced by the acadent, hu ammunition being 
expended, they made another furious charge, broke his 
ranks, and cut them in pieces nor did they cease after 
the few who still survived had thrown down their arms. — 
Colonel Fletcher, holding up his handkerchief on the point 
of his sword os a cgnal for quarter, was wounded m the 
arm and, wrapping the bandkcrehief round it, he reenved 
o cut across the belly— bli bowehi dropped out, and be fell 
dead from hu horse 

The slaughter continued dll BIr Lolly rode up to 
Hyder, and told him that it was not the custom of Euro* 
peons to cut thdr enemies to pieces sifter they had surren 
dered themselves and that such inhumanity would be 
highly resented by the Frenchmen under his command 
Upon this die Blysoroon ordered hts soldiers to cease 
Two hundred and fifty Europcons and a thousand sepoys 
were all that remained the rcbt, to the amount of two 
thousand, fell on the field of battle 

Hyder paid dear for his victory, — many of his best ofTi 
cers, ami seven thousand of bis bravest troops, were slain 

General Blunro as soon as ho Icorncd this event, re 
treated to Conjeveram and next morning before day 
break he continued Ids march to Chinijlefut, where lie 
arrived the following day In ihc burr) of the retreat 
the greatest part of the haggige and ammunition Ml Into 
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the hands of the enemy. By mistake, Lord Macleod was 
not awaked till two hours after the army had marched ; 
his baggage, with his bureau and all liis papers, were taken. 
Among them was a plan for the reduction of Hydei’s 
dominions. 

The army was quite e\haustcd on its arrival at Ching- 
leput. Above two hundred Highlanders dropped down 
from the fatigue of a long march of thirty miles in a sul- 
try day, rendeied still more intolerable by the heat and 
smoke of the villages to vhich the enemy had set fire, and 
through which we were obliged to pass On the 13th, at 
sunset, we pursued our way to the Mount, where we 
arrived next da}-^, after marching thirty-six miles without 
any refreshment. 

The Chingleput lulls and the gioves which bordered 
the road protected us from the Ludiwals, a species of irre- 
gular horsemen, who, instead of receiving money from 
Hyder, pay him so much monthly foi being permitted to 
plunder the terntories of his enemies multitudes of them 
always follow our armies, to cut off our baggage, and set 
fire to the villages which lie in our wa}'^, but they seldom 
come within reach of our guns. 

15th. We marched to Marmelong, a \ullage six miles 
from Madras, where we now remain encamped, m expec- 
tation of assistance from Bengal to enable us to take the 
field in the beginning of the year , and, if they arrive 
before the middle of the month, to make a second attempt 
to raise the siege of Arcot 

The loss of Colonel Bailhe’s army is the severest blow 
tlie English ever suslmned in India Some persons pretend 
to vindicate Munro, but by fai the greater part impute to 
his imprudent conduct the destruction of the detachment. 
Why, say they, did he linger so long within a few miles of 
Bailhe, >vithout attempting to join him ^ Why, instead 
of sending the gicnadiers, did he not go with the whole 
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army ? And why, when he law Hyder march, did 
he not follow him instantly, in place of wnitiog till the 
monmig ? On the other hand, it u said, that it was rea 
sonable for him to conjecture, that tu Bailhe had been ablc^ 
without any assistance, to repulse the enemy, he would be 
stiQ more able to do so again after being so powerfully 
reinforced and that by sending a detachment, had it sac 
ceeded, he would hare lost less time than by going with 
the whole army 

It IS said, that suggested the design of 

dividing the army, contrary to the opinion of Lord 
Macleod and all the old officers as he was afraid, that 
when BoiUie joined the command of the grenadiers would 
be tahen from hint and given to that officer, which he 
tboaght would not be done after ho bad commanded them 
in an action 

The General, by paying bis iiplee too spanngly, rcceved 
Terr htlle, and often false mteihgcnce ?>e neither rewarded 
those who told the truth nor did he punish those who 
deceived him One day upon the march, a Ilircar ra h 
came np, and delivered him a letter from Colonel Bmlliet 
he read it he seemed pleased with the contents and he 
ordered his Dubash to give the messenger two pagodas 
(rixtocD ihilhngi) — the man smiled, — it was n poor re- 
ward for having received two wounds, and risked his life 
ID bringing him intelligence 

On our way to join the detachment three men, who were 
found sitting near the road were brought to the General — 
he told them, if they would carry him to Baillic, he woidd 
reword them but if they should mi^gmde him, he would 
instantly put them to death They walked at the head 
of ibe army, with halters about (hnr necks and they 
conducted us to the ndc of a lake vherc the road icrim 
nated The General falJaircd them, notwJtlMtanding it 
nas obvious to every one, llml they were carrving u* 
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away fiomtlie scene of action, as we heaid tlic filing, and 
saw tlic smoke of the cannon ncai four miles distant, in a 
different dll ection These men \\erc suffered to escape. 

Lord jVIacleod wrote to Hyder, desiiing to know which 
of his ofliceis, and how many of his men, weie piisoners, 
and also that he v/ould oidei his bureau to be lestored, 
theie being some papers in it which could be of no conse- 
quence to any person but liimself 

Hyder wrote him in return, but took no notice of either 
the officers or men. He only mentioned that Bail he was 
his prisoner, that Fletcher was killed , and that as to the 
bureau, had he commanded a small army, it might have 
been recovei ed : but wheie he was at the head of a bun- 
dled thousand horse, such things as these could never come 
to his knowledge, he concluded with saying, that it was 
well for us we had made such speed, foi liad he come up 
with us, he would have cut us to pieces 

You may think I might have saved myself a great deal of 
labour, in making such a long dissertation on matters which 
you may think of very little importance , the only excuse 
I have to make is, that by continually talking on the same 
subject with every person, my head is so filled with it, 
that I can think of nothing else There are just now six 
or seven fellows in the tent, very gravely disputing whether 
Hyder is, or is not, the person commonly called in Europe 
the Great Mogul 

The nextlettei is to his mothei ; and as itcaiiies 
on the detail of events in their natural oidei, I 
subjoin it without any obseivations of my own. 

DEAR MOTHER, 

After the defeat of Colonel Bailhe’s army, Hyder 
returned to the siege of Arcot, he took the pettah by 
stoim on the 1st of November, and the fort surrendeied 
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four hours after Captain Pendergrass connnonded but 
being disabled by a vound towards the end of the Kegc, 
he was succeeded by Captain Du Pont, who dehrered up 
the place. He says he was fon^ to it by the Nabob s 
people refusing to fight But Nanjif Chan, the Nabob s 
resident, told Sir Eyre Coote, that the people under lus 
command gave ereiy assistance in their power, and would 
have continued to do so, bad the nege lasted longer that 
he set before the commandant the dugracc he would bring 
upon the Company 1 arms, by surrendering without neces- 
sity a place to which the nchest inhabitants of the Car 
DaOc, with their most precious eflecis, had fled for pro- 
tection that every consideration ought lo induce him to 
hold out CO extremity — the approaching nuns, and the 
prohahJhty of being relieved by the army —but his re- 
monstrenccj were disregarded and Areot, witli its grand 
niigaxiae of military stores, was abandoned to the enemy 

Though the pettah was talen by storm, Ilyder treated 
the inhabitants with huonnlty ho permitted no plunder 
jDg Every roan was cootiouod in the enjoyment of bis 
fortune and all who hod held places under the Nabob, 
retained them under him. He gave the English olEctn 
money and he presented one of them with tJiree beautiful 
horses, and a purse of one thousand rupees. 

Sir E. Coote with baff a battalion ofEuropcoDS, arrived 
m the beguimag of the month from Bengal, — the remainder, 
with the nrtillciy, arc daily expected Six thousnml fcCpoys 
are on their tnardi overland The army went into canton 
ments on the 15tb our battalion, which belongs to the 
left, is quartered at St Thome, a largo village situateil 
on the sea shore, four miles below ‘Madras. hen the 
Portuguese were powerful m India, it was a place of con 
riderablc consequence no fraetTS of its former mastcfi now 
remain, but five or six dcwlalc churchca, and the old 
cnsigiv.tafr nodding ocr the bearh " The inhabitants 
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consist cliiefl}' of a mixed race, descended from the ancient 
Portuguese, and a few of the meanest of tlie names, con- 
verts to Christiamt} tliey are diiccted by a bishop and 
two jiriests, who are exceedingly zealous m then labours, 
but the land is barren I ivas appointed an ensign in 
October, date of rank, 20th May, 1779. 

VTour affectionate son, 

(Signed) T MUNRO 

St Thome, 

26th Nov 1780 

From the date of this letter, up to the 15th of 
December following, the battalion to which Mr. 
Munro was attached (the 16th Madras Native In- 
fantry) continued to occupy its cantonment in 
St. Thome, The ai rival of Sir Eyre Coote, liow- 
evei, infused new vigour into the government, 
which made gieat exeitions to collect the means 
of transport for a fresh campaign ; and though, 
these came not up, and could not possibly come 
up to the ordmary standard of efficiency, no time 
was lost in turning them to account. 

The following journal, transmitted by Mr Mun- 
ro to his fathei, and dated from the Camp at St. 
Thomas’s Mount, 2d October, 1782, gives a de- 
sciiption so vivid of the operations which followed, 
that I am mduced to insert it entire. It was writ- 
ten chiefly by night, when, to use the words of the 
writer, “ I was almost as much plagued by swarms 
of troublesome insects flying about the candle, 
and getting into my hau and eyes, and under my 
shirt collar, as I would have been by the enemy.” 
Yet, long as it is, and illustrative of so many and 
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such comphcated details, the onginal copy pre- 
sents scarcely a single mark of obliteration — 

DEAE SIH 

In your letter of May 1781, you de*ue me to 
give you some account of our wars here I certainly irould 
hove prevented your requeat, had I imagined that, while 
you ore bo deeply interested in the fate of America, you 
could have paid any attentioa to the dispute* in Indio — 
beside*, I bod not forgotten what wrong notions people at 
home entertain of Hyder I did not dare to mention 
thing* as they really were, Je*t you should have aaid that 
we made a great deal of noise about routing a parcel of 
blaclcamoor*. As apolitiaan and a soldier, it would be 
doing Hyder injustice to look upon him in iho same light 
os other Eastern prince* hi* army i* not only formidable 
by their numbers, but by Uie bravery of the adventurers 
that crowded to hts stnodard from cverj corner of India, 
00 the fame of his intended Invasion, os well as by a great 
body of infantry disciplined by Europeans, and occom 
patued by on excellent traio of artilkry 

The newspapers w) that n Committee of the llouic of 
Commons is appointed to inquire into the cause* of Hyder 
Ally s irruption, and the extent of that calamity It lias 
extended §o far, lliat there Is not a human being to be seen 
ID the country, — tfic only inhobitants are the garrifcons of 
the forts and the British and Mysorean armies. 

After Gencrnl Munros retreat from Conjeveram, II j 
dcr s first care was todnveawoj all the cattle and to Jaj 
waste llie country in which he sucecctlctl so well, that the 
want of carnage bullock* has ever since been one of the 
chief obstacles to all our operations A* mo t of the forts 
were at this time garnsonctl by the Nabob h troo|H and lie 
had long before gained the commandants they sumndered 
at the first tummons but, what was of more ronwqumce 
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thau nil the rest, Arcot cnpitulatcd on the 2cl of No^Clnbcl, 
and ^\*as followed by the submi‘^‘^ion of Bom Bau/c, .-md 
manylcssci pohgais, who joined his army with all their de- 
pendents. As they were unskilled in war, they weic of little 
ser\ice in the field , but their country made ani]ile amends, 
by supplying his troops with all kinds of piovisions 

Had Arcot been defended with spirit, it might have held 
out till the army could liave marclied to its relief. It was 
garrisoned by a hundicd and fifl) Euiopcans, besides 
sepoys Two breaches w’cic made in the pettnh wall, and 
both stormed , but so faintly, that it ought i ithci to have 
encouraged the ganison to perseveiancc, than Icrnfied them 
into surrender 

The loss of the capital made a gicat impiession on all 
the country poweis, foi, though the defeat of Colonel 
Baillie had convinced them liow formidable he w^as in the 
field, they had hitherto held in the utmost contempt his 
capacity for conducting a siege. 

After the fall of Arcot, Hydcr, w'itli the main body of 
Ins army, sat down before Vellore, w'lnlst detachments 
invested "Wandiwash and Peimacoil 

It was at this time that Sir Ejue Coote ai rived fiotn 
Bengal : the force he brought with him consisted of four 
hundred European infantiy, and tw^o companies of artil- 
lery. The army, which since the retreat from Conjeveram, 
had been encamped in a stiong situation at Marmelong, 
a village about six miles from Madras, was pei mitted to 
go into cantonments in the middle of Novemhei, after 
having been exposed to the most violent and continued 
rains for fifteen days, and when the face of the country 
was so much covered mtli watei, that they could no 
longer be regularly supplied 

The tioops marched out of cantonments, and encamped 
at the Mount, the 15th of Decembei Small paities of 
horse that continually hovered round the camp, drove 
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away all the cattle that itra^d beyond the outpost* so 
that when we marched on the 36th of Januajy to the 
rehef of Wandiwash, it was with the greatest difficulty 
that a sufficient number could be collected to carry the 
gram and military stores necessary for the expedition 

The army, when it marched from the Ifount, was com 
posed of one thousand four hundred Europeans, five thou- 
sand sepoys, and eight hundred black cavalry, attended 
by a train of sixty pieces of cannon 

General Coote baited on the 18tb, on the south bank 
of the Palaur, four miles from Chlngleput 

On the night of the 19th, Captam Davis wa* detached 
with three battahons of sepoys to surpnse Carrangoly, 
a fort ten miles distant By some nnforeseen delay, be 
did not get there till sAer sunrise but this did not make 
him lay aside his design Irving a battalion in the rear 
as a reserve, and plaang some parties to fire against tho 
parapet, lie with the rest adraoced directly toward* tho 
gate- A wet ditch had been carried round the place, 
except where a causeway wa* left opposite to the entrance 
Over thi* Captam Davi* brought two gun*, with which 
he burst open the outer gate, aod adnmeed immediately 
through a paswigc with many winding* to the lecond 
Though confined in a smalt space, and exposed to a 
shower of niuikctry on every ride from the works aborr, 
the artilierymeo proceeded cooUj in tbar work, and with 
the second »hot mode a large breach TJie firit porty tliat 
entered was fired on by o party headed by the Kilhdaur, 
who then threw down their arms, and received quarter 
but by far the greoter part escoped by the opposite wde 
of the fort where there was little water in the d/tdi The 
garrison amounted to one thousand two hundrw! mm 
but only three hundred, with the Killldaur, were made 
pritoners. 

Four officers of the detachment were wounded. Ten 
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aitillerymen out of twelve, and eighty sepoys weie killed 
or wounded. 

Nothing of consequence was found here,' except a con- 
siderable quantity of grain 

This place, which, while in possession of the English, 
had been overgrown ivith weeds, was now in a tolerable 
state of defence : the i uinous pai ts of the walls were 
repaired, and a new parapet carried round the rampait 

The army arrived at Wandiwash on the 24'th of Ja- 
nuary . the siege was raised the day before The enemy’s 
force amounted to twelve thousand horse, and four thou- 
sand foot 

Mheer Saheb, who commanded them, moved about 
fifteen miles, and then halted to observe our motions, 
which he continued ever after to do, without once quitting 
us, till the day of his death. 

He invested this place in the beginning of Decembei , 
and the latter end of the same month opened a batteiy 
of foul twenty-four poundeis, within three hundred yards 
of the wall The file of the fort was so much better 
directed, that after ten days he had done little more than 
demolish part of the parapet, which the garrison soon 
supphed with a stronger one of gabions and the trunks 
of Palrayia tiees The walls, hke those of most of the 
forts of this country, were built of so hard a species of 
stone, that it was a considerable time before the shot made 
any impression 

A party from the garrison, under the command of a 
black ofiicer, sallied on the 10th of January, surprised the 
battery, and spiked the guns so completely, that they 
could never afterwards be used Upon this, another 
approach was earned on to the edge of the ditch, where 
a foui-gun battery was raised, winch was to have been 
opened the day the army amved. 

The garrison was composed of a hundred of the Com- 
VOL. I ' D 
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pany a sepoys, and near double that number of the Na- 
bob s. Lientenant Flint, who commanded, was much 
admired for his acbvity and the judgment he had shown 
in the defence and he deaerred as much praise for what 
he intended to have done, as for what be really performed 
He cut off an angle of the fort, which was more elevated 
than the rest he mounted guns upon it and laid in a 
stock of water and provisions, so that had be been obliged 
to abandon the body of the place, he was to have retired 
to this post, and to hare defended it sotne dajri longer 

It was here that the General received informaticm of 
Hyder’s having raised the siege of Vellore The Mysorean 
army, which encamped before it on the 1 4th of December, 
was commanded by Alahomed Ally Hydcr himself re 
mained at Arcot 

Vellore is situated at the entrance of the Aroboor valley 
which leads to one of the pnnapol passes mto ^lysorc 
and oh convoys coming this way most pass in nght of 
It , for which reason, tc strong guard was olways requisite 
to prevent their bdng intercepted by the garrison. It 
was chiefly the dread of this that determined Ilyder to 
attack ih The force that Colonel Lang had to defend 
it with was two hundred and fifty Europeans and five 
hundred sepoys, besides a rabble of one thousand two 
bundred Nabob s troops, and pohgars. 

The fortifications were buOt by the Mahrnttas more than 
two hondred jears ago. The walli were formed of the 
same hard stone which bad been used at 'Woodiwaih. The 
stones were threw or four feet thicL^, and eighteen or twenty 
long and were placed end ways. Tlie ditch which lur 
rounded it was two hundred feet broad, nod fifteen or 
twenty deep Two miles to the right of the fort were 
three fortified hills A six pounder from the nearest threw 
a shot three hundred yards over the oppodle rampart It 
was against this that the enemy directed their attack 
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They began theii appi caches near a mile from the foot of 
the wall Nothing but their numbers could evei have ac- 
comphshed a woik of such amazing labour . the soil on the 
hills was so thin that they could not make trenches, but 
weie obliged to advance undei cover of a wall of gabions, 
and to fill them tliey had to bring earth from the plain be- 
low They met man}' large fragments of rocks iii their 
way. They undermined some, and rolled them down the 
hill ; and those they could not manage they avoided by 
making a sweep round them In three weeks they had got 
the bettei of all these obstacles, and raised a battery, which 
in a few days demohshed one of the angles of the fort 
They at the same time raised another on an eminence 
which overlooked the place , and the garnson, having only 
a few small guns, could neither return their fire, nor show 
themselves in the daytime. They laboured haid during 
the night in cutting off the ruined angle, by a deep trench 
with a bieastwork behind it On the night of the lOtli of 
January, the enemy, headed by Mahomed Ally in pel son, 
made two attacks, and in both were repulsed with great 
loss. 

It was surprising that Hydei, after raising the siege of 
Vellore, did not hasten to engage the English army before 
it was reinforced. Had he been so mchned, he had time 
enough to have overtaken it, as it lay three days at Wan- 
diwash. Perhaps the high military charactei of General 
Coote made him doubtful of success 

On the J^th we were on the road to Pondicherry, when 
the General was informed by an express, that a French 
fleet had appeared off Madras It was necessary that the 
army should be at hand to oppose their landing any troops 
Carrangooly was thought the most proper place, being half- 
way between Pondicherry and Madras The General en- 
camped there two days after, and remained till he received 
advice that the fleet was gone to the southward, and that 

D 2 
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it hfld no land forces on board he then contioaed hii 
march to PonditAeny, where he arrived in the beginning 
of February, and found the French at anchor in the roads. 

On the 6th, in the moruing, he went to see some artillery 
destroyed, which had been left here ever since the siege of 
1778. He was not gone above half an hour, when Hyder • 
army appeared in sight of the camp, marching towards 
Cuddalore. He retomed instantly, and detached two 
battalions to secure the passage of the Ariancopang nvcr ; 
but os three battahons, and the greater part of the followers 
and cattle were in town, it was four o clock in the after 
noon before the army marched The two armies took dif 
ferent roads, which ran Id the same direcbon, at the dis- 
tance of a mHo from one another The enemy kept up a 
constant cannonade the whole night but to very hltlc 
purpose, for they either fired too high or so low, that the 
shot sank into (be rice-fields which lay between (ho (wo 
roads. General Coote reached Cuddalore at break of day, 
with the loss of an officer and twenty men. 

It seems to have been H)dcrs iDlootion, by this rapid 
march, to hare gained possession of the bound-hedge, 
where the English army must cither have fought him un 
dcr every disadvantage, or abandoned the place to Ins 
mercy After the General had prevented the execution of 
this scheme, he found himself involved In the greatest dis- 
tress from the want of provisions for all that hnd been 
brought from Madras were now contumed, and the whole 
that could be collected in Cuddalore could not servo more 
than two days. But be was soon relieved from Ills anxiety 
on this account, for Hyder not choosing to comply with 
the demands of the French for money, they sailed from 
the coast the following day, and left the navigation open 
to Madras, from whence supplies were immediately sent 
to camp. 

On the 8lh of Ftbrunty, the dij after the departure of 
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the squadron, Geneial Coote drew up in front of the 
bound-hedge, and offered Hydei battle, which he very 
properly dechned, as the position of the Englisii aimy was 
so strong that it did not afford him the smallest hope of 
success He therefore continued his maicli to the south- 
ward, whilst the English returned to their encampments 
within the bound-hedge 

Dunng the five months that the aimy lemained at Cud- 
daloie, they received rice from Madras, but were obliged 
to find beef and mutton the best way they could. This 
was attended \vith much labour, the enemy having swept 
away all the flocks and herds, except a few that ran "wild 
in the Avoods The bttle excursions in quest of them were 
the most fatiguing duties of the campaign Sepoys only 
were sent upon them The detachment was usually com- 
posed of three oi four battabons, which set out from camp 
an lioui or two after sunset , they marched all night, and 
reached their destination by noon the day following After 
having collected what cattle they could find, and halted an 
hour or two to refresh themselves, they hastened back to 
camp, where they arrived next morning, fatigued beyond 
any thing that can be conceived, except by those who have 
felt it Mheer Saheb, with the army of observation, lay at 
Tnvidi, a village fifteen miles west of Cuddalore, from 
whence he detached small bodies of horse on every side to 
hmder any supphes from the country passing to the Enghsh 
camp. Paities were frequently sent to surprise them, and 
most commonly, when there was any prospect of success, 

commanded by Colonel Yet, notwithstanding this 

advantage, he was seldom so fortunate in his expeditions as 
might have been expected. I shall only mention one in- 
stance, which will serve as a specimen of the rest. 

One morning, a httle before day, he came so suddenly 
upon one of the advanced sentnes belonging to a party of 
hoise, that the fellows immediately rode off across the 
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country, ^nthout h»Ting retsoUecdon enougb to alarm thdr 
comrades. The Colonel continued to advance till he got so 
near the mmu body, that he could see that all was qmet, 
except a few that were sltdog smoldng round aoine little 
fires they had kindled Here he halted, and sent to the 
rear for the guns and whil*t th^ were coming, be drew 
up the troops, as well as the darkness and the ground 
would admit, with about one-third of them above the 
knees m mud. The guns came up, and began ft heavy fire 
both of round and grape. When it had continued ten 
minutes, the Ime advanced to take advantage of the con- 
fusion into which It was not doubted the enemy must be 
thrown by such a battery but they did not think that it 
would be convenient to stay to judge of the effect of the 
fire and the Colonel entering their camp by storm, found 
nothing bat a few horses sick, which the enemy, In their 
retroat, were obliged to abandon to his fury The Colonel 
was not more successful In any of hii other cspcdiUoni 
He faded by not adhering to his original plan of attack 
and by substitutiag a worse m the moment of deculoTi. 

Whilst General Coote carried on this petty war obout 
Cuddalore, Hjder made himself master of Amborc nod 
Thiagur, in Uie Carnatic and of all Tonjoro but the capl- 
toL Wc must, howcTcr, suppose he bod good reasons for 
remaining there If it was not the stnaUnesi of hit force, 

It might have been with a riew to keep Ilydcr to tbc 
southward and to draw his attention from the reinforce- 
ment which was then coming from Bengal 

The General mored in the end of >Ioy to raise the siege 
ofThiflgur Ho reached Tmldi the 1st of l^larch from 
whence Mhcer Saheb retreated on hU appearance here 
he halted two days, nod then rclumcil to his old camp at 
Cuddalore I connot account for this conduct unless hy 
supposing that from BolUics defeat he conccirrtl too Iifgh 
an opinion of Iljders army, ond rcllctl too link? oo his 
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OAm, or tliat he did not think the place of sufficient conse- 
quence to risk a general engagement to prevent its fall, 
and that he only moved to divert the enemy and protract 
the siege 

The Bengal troops liavnig by this time entered the Car- 
natic, the Geneial, to hinder Hydei from stnking any 
blow against them, marclied to the southward on the 16 tli 
June, and two days after armed at Clnlambrum, a for- 
tified pagoda, thirty miles south-west of Cuddalore. Ad- 
joining to the pagoda there is a large pettah, sunounded 
by a mud wall . the garnson were between two and three 
thousand pohgars In the evening t)ie General sent three 
battahons to attack the pettah, the enemy, after a scattered 
fire, ran to shelter themselves in the pagoda. By some 
mistake, without orders, the foremost battalion pursued 
them to the gates, which finding shut, they brought up 
a twelve-pounder against them The second shot burst 
open the outer gate The spunge staff’ was fired out of the 
gun in the huiry, and the man who caiiied the match was 
not to be found In this exigency, Captain Moorhouse of 
the artillery, with great recollection, loaded and discharg- 
ed twice, by the help of a musquet, and made a breacli in 
the second gate large enough to allow one man to go 
through at a time. The sepoys rushed in the space be- 
tween the two inner gates was in a moment full of them • 
they did not observe, midway between the two, a flight 
of steps which led to the top of the lampart The garn- 
son, every moment dreading the assault, called for quarter, 
but their voice was not to be distinguished in the general 
tumult which now ensued , for, some straw having taken 
fire, caught the clothes of the sepoys, who were crowded 
between the gateways, and every one pressing back to 
avoid suffocation and the fire of the enemy, (which was now 
redoubled at the sight of their disaster) many of them were 
scorched and burned to death, and those who escaped hur- 
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ned Awij without attemptiog to briug off the twelrc 
poonder Six offlceri and neorij one hundred and fifty 
men were killed and woonded lu this unfortunate affair 
The General, who was in the pettah at the tune, ordered 
some pieces of cannon to batter the walL A fine brass 
eighteeo-pounder was ruined without making any breach 
and day beginning to dawn, the troops rctamed to camp. 
All thoughts were now relinquished of taking the place by 
assault and there bang no bnttcnng-guiii with the army, 
it was resolved to send for them to Cuddaloro and, oOcr 
taking the nee out of the pettab, to proceed to Porto Novo 
to cover tliar landing We marched to this place on the 
22d, and the same day Hlheer Saheb encamped five miles 
to the westward of iL 

Sir Edward Hughes amved on the S4th with the bat 
tering train, and whilst rafh were preparing to carry it up 
the river to Clulambrum, our attenboo was called to an 
object of much greater consequence for, at daybreak on 
the 2Stb, the sound of the rcvailc was heard in front of 
the camp, and the rising of the suo discovered to our view 
the plain for several miles covered with the tents of the 
Mysorean arm) Hyder was preparing to besiege Tnch 
inopol), when the commandant of Cbilambrum odvi^ him 
of his having repulsed the English, and that they Imd re 
treated to Porto Novo. Tho time he had so long wished 
for he fniagfncd was now come w?>cn he might, in one day, 
destroy tlic only army limt remained to oppose hfro His 
expedition showed bis confidence of success — ho marched 
seventy miles in two days, and encamped at JfootyyiollQtn, 
four miles from Porto htova Ills troops were no less 
sanguine than himself Some came near enough to tlic 
grand guard to warn them of the fate that awaited ihnn 
so soon ns they should come forth to the plain Tliey bid 
their foragers, who kept out of reach of the Lnglldi sen 
tries, not fear them, but go wherever they could find tlie 
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greatest plenty, for that they would not dare to touch 
them ^\hcn the}’ thcmscUes vere in the poMcr of Hyder. 
This language afforded little comfort to the desponding 
part of our army, who, when they beheld the gicat extent 
of the Mysorean camp, and the numcious bodies of horse 
and foot that moved about it, could not avoid thinking Hy- 
der as formidable as ho was rcpiescntcd by those w'ho had 
escaped from Perimbacum, and entertaining the strongest 
apprehensions of the event of the appioaching engage- 
ment , but those who considered our artillery, served by 
men whom I\Ir Bellecombc had pronounced supenor to 
every thing he had seen m Europe, the perfect discipline 
of the troops, and their confidence in their commander, 
regarded Hyder offering battle as the most fortunate cii - 
cumstance that could have happened 

A little after daybreak, on the first of July, the General 
diew up the army in a large plain which lay between the 
two camps. On his right was a chain of sand-hills 
which ran along the coast, at the distance of about a mile 
fiom the sea in the rear , and on the left, woods and en- 
closures, but with an open space between , two miles to the 
left ran another chain of sand-hills, parallel to the formei, 
and behind them lay the principal part of the Mysorean 
aimy At eight o’clock the enemy opened eight guns, m 
two batteries which they had raised among the sand-banks, 
but they were too distant to do much execution The 
General, having reconnoitied their situation, saw that it was 
their wish that he should advance across the plain, under 
the fire of the batteries they had constructed on every side, 
that their cavalry might be able to take advantage of the 
impression he therefore made no change m Ins disposition, 
but kept his ground, ofienng them battle till eleven o’clock, 
when, finding they did not choose to make the attack, he 
moved to the real of the sand-hills on his right The 
aimy marched in two hues, the first commanded by General 
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AlunrO) the Becond bj General Stuart In the tint were 
all the European infantry, with bu battalions of sepoys 
equally divided on the flanka m the second, four batta- 
hons of sepoys One-half of the cavahy formed on the 
right of the first the other half, on the left of the second 
line The baggage, guarded by a regiment of horse and 
a battalion of sepoys, renunned on the beach near Porto 
Novo The army, after marching a mile between the wind 
banks and the sea-shore, again defiled by an opening into 
the plain, where the enemy a infantry and orOlleiy were 
drawn up waiting our coming but their horse still remained 
bebmd the sand bills. In nn hoar the whole of the first 
line got into the plain, where they formed under thefiro of 
forty pecei of cannon Not a shot was retanied the guns 
were not even unlimhered but eveiy thing remained as it 
the army had been to continue lU march I'hc enemy, 
encouraged by this, which they attributed to on iotentioo 
of escoplng brought Uieir artillery nearer every shot now 
took effect The Genornl rode along the front, CDCouragiog 
ev ery one to patience, and to reserve their fire till they 
were ordered to port with it He only waited foraccobnU 
from the second line. An aid-dc-eamp from General 
Stuart told him that he hod taken possession of the sand 
hilli he immediately gave orders to advance, and to open 
all the guns. The artiUeiymeo, who had been so long 
rcstnuned, non eyerfed tbcmscJrcs. Their fire was so 
bcavy, tliat nothing could stand before iL The ^lysorcon 
infantry only stayed to give one discharge j the drivers hur 
ned away the cannon, n hllc the borw attempted to charge { 
but they were alwa)*s broken before the} reached the Hoc. 
In a quarter of on hour the whole were dispersed. 

■\Miilst the first line were engaged with llydcr, the 
Bccood was attacked by Hppoo and I>ol/j, who were re 
pulsed by General Stuart in all ihcir atticks to drive him 
from the sand-hOJi i and when Hydcr fled, they followed 
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liim A deep water- course sa\ccl llie cncni}'' fiom puisuit, 
foi we were SIX hours in crossing it, wliicli tliey, from the 
number and goodness of their cattle, liad done in one. 
Our army was seven thousand five hundred figlilipg men. 
The force of the enemy has been \ariously estimated 
A Portuguese captain, who deserted to us dining tlie 
action, and wlio pretended to liavc seen tlic returns, made 
It amount to three liundred or four hundred (I do not 
remember which , it makes little diflerence,) thousand men 
that could fight. Ilowcicr it maybe, it is certain that 
their numbers wore such that the most exact discipline 
never could have brought the whole into action. 

I am sure 3'ou mil be tired before you get to the end of 
this long story , but I have been particulai, because it w'as 
this action that first gai e a turn to our affaii s in the Car- 
natic, and because it was considered at the time as the most 
critical battle that had been for a long time fought in 
India , for what could be a more senous matter, than to 
engage an enemy so superior in numbers, whose great 
strength in horse enabled him to take every advantage, and 
when there w'as no alternative between victory and entire 
ruin ? Had w'e been once broken, it would have been im- 
possible ever to have rallied when surrounded by such a 
multitude of cavalry. It was known afterwards, that when 
the action began, Hyder issued an order to take no prisoners. 

The army halted a few days at Cuddalore, and then 
went to the nortliwaid to meet the Bengal detachment, 
which it joined without any interruption, in the beginning 
of August, near Puheat This detachment amounted, 
when it left Bengal, to five thousand men , but was now 
reduced by sickness and desertion to little more than two 
thousand . it was commanded by Colonel Perne 

After this junction, we laid siege to Tripassore, a small 
fort thirty miles north-west from Madras it had a strong 
garnson, but only four old guns on the works . and in 
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two days, a breach being made, it autrendered Scarce 
had the party, sent to take posseanon, got within the wahi, 
when the Mysorean army came in sight, hastening to raise 
the 

The Enghah colours, and a few shot, convinced Hyder 
that he was too late he tamed back immediately and 
encamped at Perembanaom It was said, and I beheve 
with foundation, that he sent a challenge to General Coote, 
to meet him on the same ground where he had cut off 
Colonel BaiUle, where, as well from the natural strength 
of the Dtaation, as from the eupentitioas notions of his 
people about fortunate places, he knew that, if ever he 
was to be successful, it must be there Coote, always 
fond of fighting when there was a prospect of victory 
marched on the 27th to attack him 

The adTonce-guard, marching along the avenue which 
leads to Conjeveram, received a diichargo from four 
eighteen pounders placed io a grove to the left of the 
road it was immediately ordered to bait, till the line 
should come up and form While this was doing tlie 
General rode out to view the position of the cnem), and 
•found that a stronger could not have been imagined Be- 
side* three villages which they had cwcupJcd, the ground 
along their front, and on their flanks, was intersected in 
every direction by deep dJtcbc* and watcr-courscs — 
their artillery fired from embrasures, cut in mounds of 
earth, which hod been formod from tJic hollowing of the 
ditches, ood the mam body of thdr army lay behind 
them 

XTic cannonade became general about ten oclock, and 
continued with little intcrmiwon till sunset for we found 
it almost impossible to advance upon Uie cnenj), as ihe 
cannon couM not be brought without much lime and labour 
over the broken ground m front The enemy retired as 
we advanced, and always found cover In the ditches, snd 
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beliind tlio banks They were forced from them nil before 
sunset , and after standing a shoi t time a cannonade on 
ojien ground, they fled in great hurry and confusion 
towards Conjeveram. I^Iore than si\ thousand of them 
nere killed or wounded Our loss w'ns about five hundred 
men General Stuart and Colonel Broivn lost each of 
them a leg by the same cannon-ball, as they w'ere talking 
together in the beginning of the engagement ; the Colonel 
died a few bouis after ; but the Geneial recovered, and is 
now in the field. It is doubted by many, whether w'e 
have derived any advantage from this battle* they say, 
that where every thing is to be lost by a defeat, and little 
gained by a victoiy, an engagement ought not to be 
hazarded, except some essential point is to be accomplished. 
That, in the present instance, this w'as not the case , that 
the strength of the enemy’s situation made victoiy uncei- 
tain , and that though they w^eie totally defeated, the 
want of provisions prevented us from pursuing our success, 
and that the Geneial, by attacking them in fiont, instead of 
turning their left flank a little beyond which the ground 
was clear, showed little knowdedge of the country. 

Others again say, that as we cannot follow Hyder all 
over the Carnatic, we ought to fight him whei ever there is 
an opportunity ; that he had collected his whole force, and 
waited for us on the same spot where he had defeated 
Colonel Bailhe , and that if we could dnve him from his 
ground, where his array thought itself invincible, he never 
would again dare to face us 

The army returned to Madras immediately after the 
action, for a supply of provisions , and in the end of Sep- 
tember we again marched to tiy to bring Hyder to another 
battle. He arrived at Shuhngur two days before us, and, 
as usual, took post near the road by which we were to 
march. On the 27th, in the morning, the General went 
out to observe his situation having considered every thing 
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atteodvelj he »ent to camp for a brigade, to talc pos- 
session of the ndge of rocks withm two miles of H^'dcr a 
nght. This being done, and eteiy thing still appearing 
qolet m the enemj s camp (for though they obserred the 
troopers that accompanied the General as a guard, they 
considered them only as a reconnoiLnng party, and in that 
persuasion all, except a few sentries, reDred to rest in the 
heat of the day), the General ordered the whole army to 
advance immediately The head of the line pissed the 
stoney ridge at two o clock the enemy were astonished at 
the Bight, and made haste to strike thdr tents. They had 
scarcely got into order, when our army came opposite to 
them,, and baited within random shot. The camp colours 
were planted, os if we intended to encamp; and Hjder, 
equally afraid to leave his advantageous post to ottack us, 
as to remain so near us during the night, began to retreat 
in confusion- They could only get away by the left, along 
the road leading to Arcot; for there was a range of hUls 
m their rear, at the distance of three miles, and the 
ground on the nght was covered with wood, and so rugged, 
that DO guns could pots over ft 

The General detached the second bngadc to tom Ilyder ■ 
left, and draw up across the Arcot road, to prevent hli 
escape that way whilst the rest of the arm} ndranced 
briskly in front, to take possession of the encampmcfit he 
was quitting and to drive him back on the hills in hfs 
rear 17}dcr, seeing that notWog cooW now *arc Hm hut 
a bold push divided his best liorso into three iKxlies, and 
sent them under three cliosen lenders, to ottack ai many 
different parti of our army at the same time promising 
them the highest rewards in case thej ihinild succeed 
They came down at full galltiji till iht^ arrived within 
reach of gnipe when bang thrown into confusion the 
greater port either halted or fled and those that perseveiTtl 
in advanang were dispersed by a discharge of inusquriry. 



except a few, \\ho thouglit it snfei to pusli through tlie 
intervals between the battalions and their guns, tlian to 
nde back tlirougli tlic cross-fire of the artillery , but most 
of these were killed by the sinnll parties in the rear. This 
attack, though made with little spint, enabled Hyder to 
save his guns, winch pa^scd within half a mile of the 
second bngade, while it halted b}' an order from the 
General, to be at hand to support the rest of the line, m 
case the ca\nlry had made au}’^ impression Excepting 
the escort with the artillery, c\ cry one in the M3'sorcan 
arm}' shifted for himself, we followed them till sunset, 
when thej' were all out of sight, and w'o halted for the 
night, two miles in the rear of their camp Oui loss w^ns 
not above {ifty men killed and wounded, H3'ders loss 
was great for the shortness of the action, and fell chiefly 
among his best ca\alr3', upw'ards of se\en hundred of whom 
were counted dead on the field ; he also lost one piece of 
cannon, which was the fiist ever taken from him in the field 
of battle by a European army 

After the defeat, nothing w'as w'anting to drive Hyder 
out of the Carnatic, but the means of carrying provisions, 
and a train of artillery, for the reduction of Arcot ; but we 
were so far from having ncc sufficient for this purpose, 
that we had not more than enough for tw'o days, nor did 
we know where to find a supply In this distress we were 
rebeved by Bom Rauze, the most powerful Bajah depend- 
ent on the Nabob of Arcot. The pass w'liich led into 
his country, was not above two miles from the field of 
battle The army entered it the follow'ing day The 
country of Bom Rauze is situated among a heap of naked 
hills The intermediate valleys are cultivated in the highest 
perfection the communication between them is only by 
narrow and difficult roads, through which no army had 
ever marched. The inhabitants, secure in the natural 
strength of the country, hved in quiet , none of them had 


erw Men the face of an enemy Hjder, when he catered 
the Camatlc, summoned Bom Bau^e to repair to his 
Btandard, who refused to obey till the fall of Arcot, and 
then complied only to sare hia lands from bemg hud waste 
He WBDt to the Mysorean camp, attended by a numerous 
body of his subjects, who serve without pay ; he followed 
Hyderin ad his expeditions and in the confusion which 
attended the defeat In the last engagement, he escaped into 
his own conntiy 

He gave pennission to his people to bring pronnoni to 
the camp, and he himself collected considerable quantitlei 
for our use in different villages but as many of them lav 
at a great distance from camp, and the only access to 
them was by rugged and intricate paths, tlie supplies 
arrived so slowly, that although the greater part of the 
cattle of the army was employed Id conveying them, they 
were bttlo more thxm suffiaent to replace the daily con* 
tumpbom It was to lessen this iDcottvenlcDce tlmt the 
General detached Colonel Oven with ex battalions of 
sqwys and two hundred covolry, to a village fifteen miles 
off; tho Colonel sent a battahon six miles farther to a fort, 
the residenco of o petty pobgnr, to which the country 
people brought ncc enough to serve the detachment. Thu 
place was separated from tho volley where Owen lay, by n 
choin of rocks. He encamped with Ills right to the hill 
his rear was secured by another hiU, liii left was open and 
then? was a choultiy two dijIcs In tho rear on the Arcot 
rood, m which on officer was posted with a rompany of 
sepoys. A range of inlls ran along his front at tho dis. 
tance of a mile and two or three hundred vords from the 
foot of them, opposite to the nght of the camp, wn« iIh? 
entrance of the pau, which led to tlie valley, wficre Gc 
ncrol Cootc lay In this situation, Owen remained (ill tlie 
22d of October, when hli spies brought liim inlcUigrncc 
that Ilydcr s anny was spproarhlng hr did not pay miiHi 
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regard to this information, at least lie made no change in 
his disposition Next morning, at sunrise, the officer at 
the choultry gave him notice that the enemy’s army was 
in sight, as he believed, at the distance of four miles, and 
that they were advancing with the utmost lapidity. Upon 
this, he went out himself with five companies to observe 
their strength. It was, unfoitunately, a consideiable time 
before he was convinced that it was their whole foice , he 
had even once resolved to meet them , but a little leflec- 
tion made him take the wisei step of leti eating The bag- 
gage, which had hitherto been forgotten, was now buried 
to prevent its falling into the hands of the enemy. 

The Colonel was detained so long waiting for the arrival 
of the party fiom the clioultr}^ that a large body of horse 
came down with two guns, which opened upon his rear befoie 
It moved from the encampment. As the pass was at no gieat 
distance, the front of the line soon gained it, and placed 
two field-pieces to cover the entrance, under the command 
of Captain Moorhouse, an officer equal to any danger 
Two battalions entered, without losing a man , but the 
other three weie obliged to halt to oppose the enemy, who 
now fired from above thirty pieces of cannon, whilst their 
matchlock-men kept up a continual discharge from behind 
rocks and bushes , and their cavaliy hoveied round, looking 
for an opening to chaige The rear battalion gave way ; 
but the other two remained steady, and entered the pass m 
good order, yet so hard pressed that they were forced to 
abandon one of the six-poundeis posted to defend it As 
soon as Colonel Owen learned this misfortune, he deter- 
mined to make a bold push, not only to letake the gun, 
but to check the enemy Captain Moor, a Bengal officer, 
and Captain Mooihouse of the artilleiy, offered their ser- 
vices, which were gladly accepted Captain Moor, put- 
ting himself at the head of his grenadier company of 
Europeans, marched back to the spot where the gun had 
VOL I E 
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been left finding it ffinrounded by a large body of horae 
and foot, who were attempting to drag it off, ho attacked 
them vigorously, and was so much favoured by the rugged 
nets of the ground, that notwithstanding the inequahty of 
numbers, he put them to fiight, and rgoined the hne with 
the gun The enemy, though they kept a greater distance 
after this repulse, followed the detachment, firing from be 
hind bushes to the end of the pass, when they retired end 
Owen, continuing his march a few mnes^farthcr, met the 
General hastening to support him Seven officers and near 
two hundred men were killed or wounded in this action tho 
number that engaged, including a company of European 
grenadiers, that had jomed two days before, did not exceed 
one thousand five hundred mem The battalion which had 
been sent to collect nco was not informed of tho enemy s 
approach tdl eleven o clock when it retreated along the 
bills, and joined the army next morning 

Colonel Owen gamed great praise for the calmness with 
which be gav«. his orders, and for tho intrepidity with which 
he exposed his person during the action lie was, however, 
blamed for some dispositions. It was thought by many, 
that his having on outpost at the diiloncc of a mile and a 
half was injudinous, as it gave the enemy time to come up 
before it could be rccallCTi and that Ins encampment was 
ill chosen, for that had he cstabrishcd it close to the pass 
he raiglil have entered it with hin whole force before tlic 
enemy could have overtaken liini wltcn the noture of the 
ground would liave countcrbaloDccd the inequality of 
numbers. 

The seoeon being now far advanced, the army mmle 
haste to ^cllcTe^ cllorc but, notwithstanding every exertion, 
it was found impos«ible to throw In more than tlircc 
monthi gram. e left it In the beginning of November, 
and next day encamped near Chiltore n fort of little 
strength, which liad formerly been tJie rtwdenee of Abdul 
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vralmb Klian, brotliei to the Nabob, who defended it some 
da 3 's against Il^'der , but having no prospect of lelief, he 
made his escape b}' night. The ofiicoi vho succeeded to 
the command, after a fortnight’s siege, sui tendered The 
person to wliom Hydci intrusted tlie caic of it ivas a man 
of great lesolution, but having no artilleiy, and a bieach 
being made in t\io days, he capitulated A battalion of 
sepoys being left to gairison it, tlie rest of tlie aimy 
marched on the 16th, to raise the siege of Tripassoie, winch 
was invested b}' a strong detachment, ve had only one 
da 3 ’’s rice \vith us, there were seven coips whieh had leceived 
none the preceding da 3 ^ A supply of sik days luckily 
joined us on the match On the 19th, in the midst of a 
heavy rain, we quitted the woods by a load that no army 
ever had passed before, and though we did not advance 
above five miles, it was attended with such difficulties, that 
the rear-guard did not reach camp till twelve o’clock next 
da 3 " The rain continued all this time incieasing, and was 
accompanied vith such evtieme cold, that many hundieds, 
both of men and bullocks, penshed by the way, whole 
families, worn out b 3 ’^ hunger, fatigue, and the seventy of 
the weather, laid themselves down under the bushes and 
died together The ram continued wthout abatement for 
two days , there weie two rivers between us and Tnpas- 
sore, and there was only two days’ rice in the camp 
From this dismal situation we weie lelieved on the thud 
day, when the weather cleared up ; we crossed both nvers 
with less tiouble than had been expected, and the whole 
army was encamped before midnight, within three miles of 
Tripassoie, after being obliged to shoot four elephants 
and a hundred horses, that could not get thiough the 
nver. 

Tippoo raised the siege on the 20th, after having lam 
a week before it The artillery of the garrison consisted 
of two eighteen-pounders, and six small old guns. 

E 2 
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Tjppoo opened a battery of four eighteen-poundm, and 
in a few boors broke the carnage of one of the large guns 
in the fort, which constrained the besieged to cease firing 
The enemy soon demolished the defence*, and breached 
the wall but the gam»on, haTing repaired the dainagcd 
carnage, opened all their guns, and soon dlenccd the 
battery 

Tippoo, finding from the deepness of the ditch in that 
place, that he would bo obliged to fill it before ho could 
storm the breach, raised another battery opposite to a 
place of the fort where the ditch was fordable but was 
hindered from mounting guns on it by the approach of the 
arm} The army went into cantonments in tlie neighbour 
hood of Madras, on tbo 3d of December I am, i,c. 

■UTioever may take the trouble to compare the 
preceding namti\c mth the scntimcnU expressed 
b} Colonel Wilks and hir Mill, touching the same 
transactions, tnll disco\cr timt tliougli in the 
main a strict agreement runs through them cer- 
tain, and these not unimportant, contrarieties here 
and there exist. In the estimation of ^Ir ^lunro, 
for example the siurcndcr of Arcot ^ras not un- 
a\oidahlc, tlic place might hn^e held out and 
ought to have held out, till reherved. Again his 
description of the battle of Porto No\o, though 
in its details corresponding prctt> acctiratcl} mth 
that of Colonel AVilks diflfcrs from Mr Mills re 
lation in this important particular that it ftir 
nishcs no ground whatc\cr for accusing Sir I }rc 
Cootc of indcauon , whilst his account of the 
alTair of Pollilorc reprewnts it to ho\c been 
neither a doubtful Mctoix nor n repul w It 
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was a hard fought, but decidedly a successful 
action The amiy was not compelled to reti’eat 
by any demonsti'ations on the paitof the enemy 
On the contrary, after reirrainmg upon its ground 
a sufficient length of time to bmy the corpses of 
Colonel Baillie’s ill-fated detachment, it fell back, 
simply because means of subsistence, so far hr ad- 
vance, were wanting. Lastly, in spite of the 
honourable anxiety manifested by Colonel Wilks 
to do justice to the gallantly of Lieutenant Fhnt, 
in the defence of AVairdiwash, some facts have 
been onutted even by Imrr, which the journal now 
given supphes ; whilst here, and heie only, has 
notice been taken of Colonel Lairg’s meiitonous 
services in the attack and defence of VeUoie, 
wliich these services ermnently ment 

But it is not to be supposed that Mr. Munro’s 
thoughts were, even at this inter estmg period, so 
completely engiossed with public matters, as to 
leave him without leisure for mdulgmg those kindly 
and generous dispositions which weie natmal to 
him The following letter to his mother, whilst 
it casts consideiable hght upon his own pioceed- 
ings and fortunes, gives proof that the feehngs of 
a son and a brother weie not less powerful in him 
now, than when he dwelt at Noithside, in the 
bosom of his family : — 

DEAR MADAM, 

I HAVE long been impatiently expecting to heai 
from you Every fleet, I imagined, would bnng me a 
letter from at least one member of the family , but though 
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levernl ships have arnved, they have brou^t not a ungic 
hne for me Your mentioning in your letter of October 
1T7T) my father a disappointment ot London, with your 
hopes of his having gamed some friends who might be of 
service to him hereafter, makes me extremely anxious to 
know if your expectations have been nnswered Two years 
Is a long time to remain in uncertainty of your situation- 

When I have found myself here at my cnse, I ha\c often 
reflected how very difFerent the case might be with you, and 
that thought has given me more pain than any disappoint 
roent that could possibly happen to mo here would do. 

Mr Graham, in November, got me appointed to net 
as quartermaster to the fifth brigade, which, with my 
ensigns pay is worth about thirty shillings a day but 
this, ihongh U might at home, and even in this country, 
in peaceable times, be thought a handsome oliowoncc is 
yet httle more than suQlcicnt, In the present state of o/Talrs, 
to find common Dcecssanes it is also ooly temporary, 

05 It ends with the war However, when Uib happens, 
Mr Graham has promised to get me on oppolnlmcnt 
but I don t think this is ot oil certain At the same time, 

I have every reason to hope, that if lie remains hero till 
the conclusion of the war, he will do somelliing for me 
AVo arc just now encomped in tlw neigbbouthood of 
^fadras, and rfiall march m n few days to throw n supply * 
of provldoos into Vellore 

I shall wnlc you ogaln, ond very particularly, by U»e 
lint ship that sails ofter the Swallow hut (his must 
depend upon drcumitancc*. If I am in the field it will 
be impcrtuble Tliough you should not hear from roc 
for a twclTcmonth do i>ot Imagine it to be carcle^mes*. 

A Utter run* a thousand n«ks In gmng to Aladras from 
the camp and cren after this there i< a cltancc of iU bring 
loat on the waN to Europe 
Comp 80th Her 17«l 
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Of the militar}’ opciations -winch took place 
hetneen the dale of this lettei and the signing 
of the detinitno tioaty nith Tij)])oo in 17S4', 
I legict that it is not. in ni} powci to give, 
in Mr. I\Innio’s woids. any detailed account. 
That he kojit a icgulai jouinal of events^ in 
nhich not the ino\cinents of the aiiny alone, 
hut those of the fleet also, ncre refolded. I am 
■well im.irc, hut of that journal detached portions 
only ha\e been inc^civcd; and as these add 
little to the stock of information alieady pos- 
sessed by the public, it -were sc;ucely -worth, -wlnle 
to tiansciibc them. I must content myself, thcre- 
foie, -with stating. “ that he -was pi esent when 
the army, on its march to Velloie, was cannonaded 
by Hydei Ally, on the 10th and I3tli of June, 
1782, and sliarcd in the assault of the Ficnch 
lines at Cuddalorc on the 13th of June, 1783; 
that he on this occasion acted as aid-de-camp to 
I\Ia]oi Cotgrove, wlio commanded the left attack ; 
that he assisted at the siege of Cuddaloie until 
the 2d of July, when hostilities ceased in con- 
sequence of the peace with Fiance ; and that 
from that penod till aftei the close of the war, 
he lemained cantoned with a division of the 
army, m the neighbourhood of Madias” To 
tins epitome of sei vices, Avhich, as the reader has 
doubtless perceived, is copied fiom the paper 
alieady gi\en in the preface, I may indeed be 
permitted to add one statement, to the tiutli 
of which ample evidence exists, namely, that 
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Mr ]\Iunro permitted no opportunity of distin- 
guishing himself, to escape, and that, subordinate 
as his rank was, he already began to be r^arded 
as an oflScer of extraordinary merit and promise. 

The following letter is selected from many 
written dnnng this interval to Ins sister, it 
affords a fair specimen of Ins mode of expressing 
himself on lighter and more pnvate topics 

It ou mult not think me forgetful, if I do not write you 
80 often 08 to my father and mother nneo I consider 
it of httle consequence to which of you my letters arc 
oddresbcd if they reach home, they are considered os 
family cpiitle*. 

You cannot conccirc wliat laliour I go through o little 
before the departure of the Europeuship*. I hare half 
a dojcn of long letter* to write which employ mo three 
or four night! I often with, before I oro half done that 
some quicker method could be Invented of conveying 
our thoughts. Ihl* would be of greater use to you titan 
to me if your correspondence is now as extensive at it 
formerly was. I Imre heard it frequently ohrerved, tlmt 
most men, by n few year* absence from their naluc coun 
try, become estranged from their old acquaintance^ and 
look back with inditTcrcncc on the scene* of their earlier 
3 car*. I hare never yet been able to dlrcjtt myself of 
my paiiiality for borne nor can I now reflect, ttitlmut 
regret, cm the cnrclos indolent life I led in my father * 
bouse, ulien time fled nwny undivturbed by tlioMi onxiou* 
thoughts wliicli possess crciy one wlm seeks earnestly 
for advancement in lire world I often see my father 
buifcd with hli tulip bed* ami my mother with her 
m)TlIc poll I sec you drawing and James lost In mcih 
talion and all t!ic«e tlimg* K*cni as much present to me 
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ns tliCN did when I wns nmongst >ou Sometimes, wlicn 
I walk on the sen-dmre, I look ntro<^s the wa\es nnd 
]dea‘=c niN'^clf with fnncjiiifj that I see a distant continent 
amongst the cloiuK, wlicre I imagine }on all to be. John 
Niijnor Grccnhill is the onh person here with whom I 
can talk of these things* ho is so great an adnmer of 
}ours, that he one day solcmnl) declared to mo, that 
he did not think }on inferior in ai\acit\ to his sister 
Anne When I told him that he must not think mo so 
credulous ns to regard this fliglit as his real opinion, he 
assmned a gra\e countenance, and [irotesfcd that he ncior 
was more •'onoiis in Ins life This is farther confirmed 
by a letter I had some time ago from John Brown, 
informing mo that his ami.iblo correspondent, Erskinc, 
had written Inm bj the last ships a h\cly letter his 
opinion goes farther with me than John Napier’s, whicli 
I never ha\c placed any confidence in since be one da}-^ 
told me that he had beaten ni} mothci at backgammon, 
and that, had he not been afraid, ho could have beaten my 
father also. A man, after such assci lions as these, will 
sa} any thing 

Camp before Cuddniore, 17th July, 1783 

From the cantonments neai Madias, Mr Munro 
lemoved, in July 1784, to join liis legiment at 
Mellore, neai I\Iadiira, wlieie he remained till 
January in the following year, when he was ti ans- 
ferred to the thirtieth battalion, then qnai’teied at 
Tanjoie With this corps he did duty during a 
few months only, when, in consequence of its 
leduction, he was made over to the first battalion ; 
and he continued at Tanjoie till his promotion to a 
Lieutenancy in the month of Februaiy, 1786. 
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This event attached him for a season to an Euro- 
pean battahon at Madras, but of service at the 
Presidency he soon became weary, and, at Ins own 
request, an exchange was effected for him into 
the eleventh battahon of sepoys The latter 
corps was at the tune stationed at Cassumcottah 
near Vezegapatam, at winch place JMr Mimro 
abode till January 1787* but he was eventually 
appomted to the twenty-6rst battalion in gamson 
at Vellore, and m tlie following month joined it 

Such is the meagre summary, which alone I am 
enabled to give, of the professional career of Mr 
Munro during several j ears. It was a penod of 
profound peace and of course furnished no oppor- 
tunities of exertion m the field , but it was by no 
means wasted by the subject of this memoir in 
idleness, far less m dissipation The follovnng 
mteresting letter to a correspondent in Glasgow, 
will show how the leisure moments of Mr Munro 
were usuallj spent 

A country like India, which has been w often over 
run by hiitonani and traTcJIcr*, and the manner* of whose 
inhobilanU lia^v uodcr^ponc but Jjlllc change in *o long 
a lUcccMion of age*, a/Tords nothing to engage the cuno. 
fily of Europeans except when it become* the theatre 
of political rceolutions, or i» hud wajte by contending 
armfe*. The powerful kingdom* you meet with /n the 
account* of the early vojoger*, liavc been long *Ince o^cr 
thrown The^ have »ilhin lhc*c t«o hundnd yean, luf 
fered numberless dinnges — nowjolnnl Into great kingtiom* 
now separated into a varictj of petty pnndpahtir* —they 
hare be«.n ruled allcmatclv by Imlians and 'Mohammedans 
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The Zamorin is the onl}' ancient sovereign in the south of 
India; he possesses a sinnll district on tlie i\Ialabai coast, 
from vhich lie is in continual apprehension of being ex- 
pelled b} Tippoo He joined Colonel Fullerton’s army, 
vith some of bis followers, in the last war 

Tlie Peninsula is at present divided among four great 
powers, — the lyialirattas, the Ni^ani, Tippoo, and the Eng- 
lish Tlieie are besides a few independent chiefs, such 
as the King of Travancorc and others; but thej’^ are too 
inconsiderable to be of any consequence in the gi eat scale 
of politics You may sec, in the map published some 
years ago by Major Rennel, the extent and boundaries of 
their respective territories. The war wdiich has been ear- 
ned on foi two years past by the Mahrattas and the Nizam 
against Tippoo, has made little alteration in them 

I have been, for some years past, amusing, or rather 
plaguing, myself with the Hindostanee and Persian lan- 
guages I began the study of them in the hopes of their 
becoming one day of use to me, and I was encouiaged to 
go on by the wonderful lelations given by Messis. Rich- 
ardson and others of the magazines of the useful and the 
agreeable concealed in Oriental manuscripts I have been 
unlucky enough not to have yet found any of these trea- 
sures , but I have found, at least I think so, that these 
gentlemen have been ratiier lavish in their encomiums. 
They have pionounced a number of books to be elegant, 
beautiful, and subhme , and they have supported the old 
opinion, that fancy abounds much more in the East than 
m the West This doctrine may be veiy well adapted to 
those people who imagine that a wnter who frequently 
introduces the sun and the moon, and roses and nightin- 
gales, must be a veiy grand and very fanciful genius , and 
to those learned authois who attribute the fertility of Orien- 
tal imagination to the heat of the sun — who conceive it to 
be expanded by that luminary, in the same mannei as air , 
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and that, m tropical dune*, the unfortunate owner i* 
burned away by it, sometime* above the cloud*, and some 
tune* Into the *ea, os if ho were tied to Major Money* 
balloon 

Among many book* that they admme, i* the poem 
of Yooseph and Zuieilm by Tanii — a most patience 
proving story, founded on that of Potiphar* wife Here 
the lady doe* nothing but pine, and cry, and rtring simile* 
from the banning to the end and her iwaio appears to 
be an honest wholeiome, counsd-gmng dinne. 

After an exordium with whidi all Persian boola begin, 
in praiae of Ghxl and the Prophet, Zuleihas birth and qua- 
lihcations, mental and personal, arc described Among 
the latter is otw somewhat singular —the poet, after men 
boning the largeness of her bips, says, the flesh was so soft, 
that, when prcMod by the hand it eamr out between the 
flogers h'ko dough. 

Not tntisfled with hli first description of her roses, rubies, 
and narassuses, he gives you a second, in which he com- 
pan» her features to the different letters in the alphabet { 
and on this occosian his ideas oro so for fetched, tliat I 
was more puizlcd to find the smallest similanty, than ercr 
I was by any geometneal problem IIii pathetic scenes 
are everlasting lamentations in wldch tlie lady is angr) 
with her father and mother for bnnging her into the 
world and with her nurse for gidng her lucL, — and curses 
the day in which she was born lli* moral obrcrration* 
consist of a heap of old maxims, commonly called proverbs. 

When Josephs brcUum consult obout making away 
with him, they lay their heads together liocausc wl<c mi-n 
say that two contain more than one; and that if a man 
cannot see to do Ins work with one candle, lie lights 
onothcr 

The Lcili and Alujnoon l>> MramI K >f I>osdMe, still 
more extravagant absurd, and in i|>id linn tint \\ hen 
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Mujnoon hears that Leih is to be given in nianiagc to 
another, he flies to the wilderness, and tells his giiefs to 
the beasts of the forest — by whicli they are so aflected, that 
they acknowledge him for their chief, and follow' him 
whercN er he goes 

Colonel Bow, wdio, fiom his tianslations, appears to 
have been but a poor Persian scholar, affects to be a gicat 
admirer of these eloquent wnters Abul-Fazel, secretaiy 
to the Emperor Ackbar, is, he says, “ sometimes too 
floweiy , but at othei times he comes down in a flood of 
eloquence on his astonished leaders, like the Ganges when 
It overflows its banks” 

I cannot say that, in pei using this authoi, I did not feel 
the astonishment w-hich the Colonel desenbes , but it w'as 
ow’ing to the immoderate length of his penods, tliat came 
down upon me in floods of such palti}^ nonsense, as can 
be imagined only by those who have read the Lady’s 
Magazine. 

The Persian wnters have always been fond of long, 
pompous penods, and Abul-Fazel, who seems to have 
thought that the essence of all good wilting consisted in 
this, has been so eminently successful, that his nominatives 
and verbs aie often posted at the distance of thiee pages 
from each other, and the space within is occupied with 
parentheses within parentheses, wheie the sense, if any, lies 
concealed behind such a number of in trench men ts, that the 
Council of Trent would be more puzzled to discover it, 
than they were to settle the meaning of Giace Antithe- 
ses, and conceits of all kinds, are as much admired as long 
penods these are chiefly employed in pathetic scenes, 
but when they have occasion to argue or moralize, every 
thing is done by the help of proverbs 

An old schoolmaster, to give me an idea of the sagacity 
of the philosophers of ancient times, told me a story the 
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other daj of the poet Tocii, who was aleo a notable diTiue, 
and one of hu scholars He tteb, U seenu, one of those 
wise men who are fond of talking mysticaUj’ on tlie most 
common occasions this continuallj kept up the attention 
of hia scholars, to know what he meant or wanted He 
happened once to drop an orange ; one of his scholars im- 
mediately Ix^an to reason with himself on the meaning of 
it My master does nothing without a design Tun was 
the sound the orange made in falling Tun, xun, sun, and 
gumaun, have the same signihcation gumaun, kumaun, 
are written in the same way Kumaun is koos in Arabic 
koos inverted u sook sook, In Persian, is boxar bazar 
and nar-ar have the same appearance on paper this mgtt 
be his meanmg The scholor ran and brought a pom^ra 
nato, nar signifying a pomegranate, and nr, bring 

Saodi IS looked upon oi the standard of Persian moral 
writers, and &om his works arc taken most of those little 
stones you find in the Spectator— of tlio drop of mm tlmt 
fell Into the ocean, and others but thwe arc his best— the 
rest arc nothing but heaps of proverbs and wise sayings, to 
illustrate nhat ever) bod^ knows such os — a wise king 
should not be radi in ordenng no} one to be put to death, 
because the doctor cannot pul things to nglits oftenrordi. 
No man, with all his exertions, can ever get more than is 
decreed for Inra by Providcocc and if he is not to catch 
flih, he may throw Ins net Into the Tigris till he is tired 
Sentences of thdr books ore conlinuall) In llic mouths 
of every 'MoIiammetUn who understands Persian. Their 
convenation, the most self sufEdent and pedantic tliat can 
be imagined, and which turns unceasing!} on Providence 
and the 1 rophets, is stuffed with verses from them ami 
other books of poetry, except when they argue on nligioo 
and then they attack and derrmi with \ci>cs of the Koran, 
though they understand no other Arabic and asvrt at 
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tlic same time, that it is impossible to lender the divine 
spiiit of It into any othei language, or even to understand 
It properl}' in the original. 

Books are Aery dear in the East, and the barbarous 
character in vhich they are written occasions a thousand 
errors in transcribing , so that the generality of people can 
afford to buy but few, and these few, from their incoi red- 
ness, they read vith much difficulty, but then they have 
this advantage, that b}' the time they finish a book, they 
have the greatest part of it by heart, and are enabled to 
dispute more successfully If they have any correct 
copies, they are confined to the libiaries of princes and 
great men ; but even these cannot bo read without hesita- 
tion, as there are thousands of w'ords in Persian that are 
written in the same manner, but liave different meanings, 
and are diffeiently pronounced. 

Their histones since the eighth centuiy aie faithful, 
but are ivritten in a dull, heavy style, like the genealogical 
chapters in the Bible They contain but two desciiptions 
of men — the good and the bad The fonner are, without 
exception, as strong as elephants, as brave as Alexander, 
and as wise as Solomon , the lattei oppressed then sub- 
jects, despised men of letters, and aie gone to hell 

But of all their ivri tings, none aie more ridiculous, affected, 
and quaint, than their letters They are composed of wise 
sayings, allusions, hints, broken sentences, and the blessing 
of G-od, without which, they observe, nothing can be done 
— of the most high-flown expressions of friendship or fide- 
hty , but the same in all , and of the most extravagant 
complaints of the pain and torment of absence 

But every thing is set to nghts again by philosophy’s 
luckily coming to the aid of the letter-writer, and reminding 
him, that between friends an apparent separation is of no 
consequence, as they are always present to each other in 
idea This is what they call the Molakali Jismanio 
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himdred dioort of me, and made a pound of fleih from his 
own body the pledge — command him to gire the money 
or the flesk. It happened that the Can woj the friend of 
the l^Iuifulman 8 father, and on thu account he said, * Thou 
Baye*t true,— -it is the purport of the bond He denred 
them to bring a kmfe. The Mussulman on hcnnng this, be- 
came speechless. The knife being at length brought, the 
Can turned his face to the Jew, and said * Arise, and cut a 
pound of flesh from his body, in such manner that there 
may not be a grmn more or less and if thou ihalt cut 
more or less, I shall order thee to be put to death The 
Jew said, * I cannot I shall leave this business and de 
part The Caxl said, ‘Thou mayest not leave it for the 
cruelty of the Jew is great He said, ‘ O Con! I have 
released him I He said. It cannot be either cut the 
flesh, or pay the expenses of hia journey ; and family mcf- 
dialors came in between them, and settled it at two hondred 
dinars The Jew paid another hundred and departed 

I hare translated literally, without paying any attention 
to the Englislt idiom, that I might give you a better idea 
of their manner 

The best imitators I hare ever seen of the Persian wri- 
tings are in the Turkish Spy The tedious allegories of the 
Adventurer have not the least resemblance to them — but 
why attempt at all to imitate productions so much inferior 
to our own ? Nothing is so absurd that docs not find ad- 
mirers in Europe 

The Mslon of Mirxa in the Spectator, set all the literati 
a-drcaming and for many years none of them would ven 
turc to wntc until they Iiad first talen a nap 

Thu letter is already so long that I must defer nil my 
next what I have farther to say on this subject. I shall 
only say now, tlml the more I read, the more I am eon 
vinced of the jubilee of Monsieur \oltaliT s observations 
that the Persian |«oclrj is something hkc the titles of their 

3rW/ 
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kings, in which there is “ souvent question” of the sun 
and moon, oi , if you please, “ It is full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.” I would not give a chapter of the 
Don for the whole of it. 

The date of the preceding letter is not given. 
It was received in Glasgow in October, 1787, and 
was probably written eaily in the same year ; but 
the following tell their own tale, as well in this 
as in other particulars. They breathe a fine spiiit 
of philosophy, as well as of disinterestedness and 
affection. It is to be noted, that though the fiist 
speaks of a fixed allowance as of an arrangement 
to be made by Mr. Munro m his father’s favour, 
the practice of sending lemittances home was not 
then beginning. He had lived, even during his 
maiden campaign, upon his pay ; and all his extra 
allowances were regularly transmitted to Scot- 
land. 

TO HIS MOTHER 

Tanjore, 10th November, 1785 

DEAR MADAM, 

Though my situation is not such as I might 
have expected, had Sir Eyre Coote lived, yet I still look 
forward with hope, and do not despair of seeing it bettered. 
The only cause I have for repining, is my inability to 
assist my fathei as I wish, and the heanng that your spirits 
are so much affected by the loss of his fortune Yet I can- 
not hut think that you have many reasons for rejoicing 
None of your children have been taken from you , and 
though they cannot put you in a state of afSuence, thej^ 
can place you beyond^ the reach of want The time will 
come, I liope, when they will be able to do more, and 
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to make the latter days of jour life as happy as the first 
When I compare your ntuadon with that of most mothers 
whom I remember, I think that you bare as little reason 
for gnenng os any of them Many that are rich, ore un- 
happy in their families. The losa of fortune is but a par 
tial evil you are in no danger of experiencing the much 
heavier one — of having onthankful children The friends 
that deserted you with your fortune were unworthy of 
your soaety those that deserved your fnendship have not 
forsaken you 

Alexander and I have agreed to remit my father 100/ a 
year between us- If the arrears which Lord Macartney 
detamed are paid, I will send £00/ In the course of the 
year 178G. John Napier will tell you the reason why it 
was not in my power to send more 

The wntcr of this bcoiitifitl letter y\Tis not 
aware, that at the veiy moment when ho -u-as con- 
gratulating Iirs mother on the prcscn*otion of 
every member of the fanul} one iras on tlic e 
of paying the debt which all arc doomed to paj 
No great while elapsed, liowcvcr, ere the death of 
his brother was communicated to him, to winch 
he rqihed in the following manner 

TO III8 TATlirR 

AcUorr Ifith February 1787 
\oUR two last have made me almost ofmld to 
hear from )ou, winch was one of lh(f g-catest pleasures I 
hrul on tartli for the one brought the mclancholv accounts 
of the dcatli ofn brother, whom of all my brothers, if ocr 
1 ftll a partiality in favour of any of them 1 Intctl the 
most and the other, of the fiicntl » horn of all my fncmli, 

I mmt eslcCfTKil 
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I cannot help being alarmed at my mother’s situation ' 
her indulging her gnef so unceasingly must prey upon her 
health I know the warmth of her feehngs, and the 
strength of her affection for her children , but I hope her 
religion and good sense will enable her to bear with resig- 
nation the loss she has sustained She has still many chil- 
dren left, whose cares and attentions, though they can never 
make her forget how excellent a son she has lost, may, in 
some measure, console her for that which is now irre- 
parable 

I mentioned to you in my last, that Daniel had gone to 
Bengal . he tells me in his last, from Calcutta, “ I leave 
this to-morrow for Batavia, Malacca, and China Mr 
Graham proposed my going there for a voyage, with two 
hundred rupees per month I was induced to close with it, 
from the consideration of its being an introduction, and as an 
opening to something moie beneficial hereafter You will 
consult Mr G in the best mode of transmitting 150/ to 
our parents, and the earlier it can be done the better , I 
mean that that sum shall annually be paid them by me As 
I shall be much at sea, 100/ per annum will defray my ex- 
penses In addition to this, you will endeavour to get my 
allowances in the 36th regiment remitted ” Daniel is gene- 
rous and sanguine ; and I believe that his wish to assist you 
has made him undervalue his own unavoidable expenses. 

I must own that I shall advise him not to make any re- 
mittance till his allowances are larger, unless it be his pay 
in the 36th regiment, which I am afiaid he will not be 
allowed to draw jf he is long absent, for, by distressing 
himself at his outset, he might get into difficulties from 
which he would hereafter, perhaps, find it difficult to extri- 
cate himself. , 

There are several other letters in my possession, 
dedicated to the same subject, all of ^em equally 
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have been equally safe. The apprchennoo, if any existed, 
was groundles*, that the Nixam, if be had received the 
money, might have employed it against the Company, and 
refused to give up the province. The sum did not amount 
to the quarter of one years rercnue and had it been ten 
times more it Trould have availed bttle for to a weak and 
distracted government, without on army, vwney li but a 
poor defence against a vrarlikc and powerful enemy He 
knew that reaistanee would be m vain, and that it would 
serve no other purpose than to ofibrd the Company a pre 
teoce for withholding the pesheush of the other provinces. 
He was too wise to give them such an opening, and was 
DO doubt happy to save, m some measure, his credit, by 
tho considemtion that they hod some claim to the posses- 
sion of Guntoor His reply to Captain Kennaways de 
niand u sensible and cnnrdid,>~4t is the language of a 
pnnee, who feels that be Is insulted without having the 
power to avenge himself The perusal of it is oifecting— 
it displays the humlluiHon of a great prince compelled to 
sacnfice bis dignity to necessity, and to suppress hli Indtg 
nation ot bang told, that this is done with his own appro- 
bation, and purely from motives of frieridship by tho Eng 
liih. If I can get a sight of the original, and n few spare 
hours, I s hsj i send you a translation of it- 

I am, dear Sir, your aflcctfonate son, 

(Signed) liios Munbo 

I subjoin to this a letter addressed to bis sister, 
of a date little if at all, later than tlic preceding 
It IS ^vnttcn in a ^ cry diflcrcnt stjlc and treats 
of matters scry dificrent in tlicir nature 
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Madras, 2Sd Janiiaiy, 1789 

MY DEAR ERSKINE, 

Not a scrap from you for almost two years ; 
but my father, by sending me your fiagment on Old Maids, 
has taken care to let me see that you aie taken up with 
matters nearer home, than writing letters to me. Since 
reading this poem, I have often wished that you were 
transported for a few hours to my loom, to be cuied of 
your Western notions of Eastern luxuiy, to witness the 
forlorn condition of old bachelor Indian officers , and to 
give them also some comfoit in a consolatory fragment. 
You- seem to think that they live like those satraps that 
you have read of in plays , and that I in particular hold 
my state in prodigious splendour and magnificence — that I 
never go abroad unless upon an elephant, surrounded ivith 
a crowd of slaves — that I am arrayed in silken robes, and 
that most of my time is spent in lechning on a sofa, 
listening to soft music, while I am fanned by my officious 
pages , or in dreaming, hke Richard, under a canopy of 
state But while you rejoice in my imaginary greatness, 
I am most likely stretched on a mat, instead of my real 
couch ; and walkmg in an old coat, and a ragged shirt, in 
the noonday sun, instead of looking down from my ele- 
phant, m vested in my royal garments. You may not 
bebeve me when I tell you, that I never expenenced 
hunger or thirst, fatigue or poverty, till I came to India, 
— that since then, I have frequently met with the first 
three, and that the last has been my constant companion. 
If you wish for proofs, here they are — I was three 
years in India before I was master of any other pillow 
than a book or a cartridge-pouch , my bed was a piece of 
canvass, stretched on four cross sticks, whose only orna- 
ment was the great coat that I bi ought from England, 
which, by a lucky invention, I turned into a blanket in the 
cold weather, by thrusting my legs into the sleeves, and 
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drawing tbe ikirta ovct my fa^ad. In this situation I lay, 
Iflce Falftad' m the banket,-— hflt to point, — •and very com 
fortable, I assure you, all but my feet for the taOor, not 
having foreseen the ranout uses to which this piece of dress 
might be apphed, had cut the cloth so short, that I never 
could. With all my ingenuity, bring both ends under 
cover whatever I gamed by drawing up my legs, I lost 
by erposing roy neck and I generally chose rather to 
cool my heels than my heed This bed served me till 
Alexander went last to Bengal, when he gave mo an Europe 
camp-couch On this great occasion, I bought a pillow 
and a carpet to lay under me, but the unfortunate curtains 
were condemned to moke pillow-cases and towels ; and 
now, for the dret time In India, I laid my head on a 
pillow But this was too much good fortune to bear with 
moderation I began to grow proud, and resolved to hvo 
ID great style for this purpose I bought two taUIe-spoons, 
and two tea spoons, and another chair, — for I bad but one 
before— a table and two table-cloth*. But my prosperity 
was of short duration, for, In less than throe months I lost 
three of mp spooos, and one of my choirs was broken by 
one of Jolm Napkrr s companions- This great blow re- 
duced me to my onginol obscurity, from which all my 
attempts to emerge have hitherto provctl in vain 

My dress has not been more splendid tlion my furniture. 

I have never been able to keep It all of o piece ; it grows 
tattered in one quarter while I nm establishing funds (o 
repair it in another ; ond my coat Is in danger of loitog the 
•lecres, while I oru pulling It off*, to trj on a new wmitcoat 
Illy travclhng cspcdiUons have never Iicm perfonned 
with much grandeur or case only conrej'ance in an 

old horse, who is now so weak, that, in all journey*, I 
am always obliged to wolk two-thirds of the wa) ; and If 
ho were to die, I would give my kingdom for anolW, 
and find nobody to accept of ro> offer Till 1 came lirrr, 
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I hardly knew what walking was I have often \Valked 
from sunrise to sunset, "without any other refieshment 
than a dnnk of water; and I ha^-^e travel sed on foot, in 
different directions, almost every part of the country, 
between Vizagapatam and Madura^ a distance of eight 
hundred miles. 

My house at Vellofe consists of a hall and a bed-room. 
The former contains but one piece of furniture, — a table ; 
but, on entenng the latter, you would see me at my 
writing-table, seated on my only chair, w’lth the old couch 
behind me, adorned with a carpet and pillow on my 
right hand a chest of books, and on my left two trunks ; 
one for holding about a dozen changes of linen, and the 
other about half-a-dozen of plates, knives and forks, &c. 
This stock "Will be augmented on my return by a great 
acquisition, which I have made here, — six [tea-spoons and 
a pair of candlesticks, bought at the sale of the furniture 
of a family going to, Europe I generally dine at home 
about three times in a month, and then my house looks 
very superb , every person on this occasion bnnging his 
own chair and plate 

As I have already told you that I am not Aladdin 
with the wonderful lamp, and that, therefore, I keep 
neither pages, nor musicians, nor elephants, you may 
perhaps, after having had so particular an account of my 
possessions, wish to know m what manner I pass my 
leisure hours How'^ this was done some years ago, I 
scarcely remember , but for the last two years that I have 
been at Vellore, I could relate the manner m which almost 
every hour was employed 

Seven was our breakfast-hour, immediately after which 
I walked out generally alone, and though ten was my 
usual hour of returning, I often wandered about the fields 
till one , but when I adhered to the rules I had laid down 
for myself, I came home at ten and read Persian till one, 
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wbeD I dressed and went to dinner Came back before 
three sometime* slept half an hour, sometimes not and 
then wrote or talked Peramn and Moon till sunset, when 
I went to the parade^ from whence I set out with a partj 
to risit the ladies, or to piny cards at the commanding 
officer’s. This engaged me till nine, when I went to sup- 
per, or more frequently retnmed home without it and 
read politics and nonsense till bed time, which, according 
to the entertainment which t met with, happened some bmo 
between eleven and two. I should have mentioned fires 
as an amusement that occupied n great deal of my time. 
I seldom missed obove two days in a week at this gome, 
and always played two or three hour* at a time, which 
were taken from my walks and Persian studies Men ore 
much more boyish in this countiy than in Europe and, in 
ipite of the sun, take, I bdierc, more crcrcasc and are, 
however strango it may appear, Iwtter able to undergo 
fatigue, unless on some remarkably hot daya I never 
could make half the violent exertions at home that I have 
mode here. My daily walks were usually from four to 
twdve miles, which I thought a good Journey in Scotland. 
You see children of five or six years of age following the 
camp, and marching fifteen or sixtem mile* a-day with iho 
same case os their fathers. 

I have almost os much local attachment to Vellore as to 
Northsidej for it is situated fn o delightful valley, contain, 
ing all the varieties of meadows, groves, and nee fields. 
On every side you see romontic hilU, some near some dis- 
tant, continually assuming new forms os you advance or 
retire AH around you ii dassie ground in tlic history of 
this country for almost evety spot has been the residence 
of some powerful family, now reduced to misery by frr 
quent revolutions, or the scene of some important action In 
former wors. 
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Not with more veneration sliould I visit the field of 
IMarathon, oi the capitol of the ancient Romans, than I 
tread on this hallowed ground , for, in sitting undei a tree, 
and vhile hstemng to the disastrous tale of some noble 
Moorman, who i elates to you the rum of his fortune and his 
famil}’^, to contemplate b}’’ what strange vicissitudes you 
and he, who are both oiiginally from the North of Asia, 
after a separation of so many ages, coming fiom the most 
opposite quarters, again meet in Hindostan to contend with 
each other — this is to me wonderfully solerhn and affecting 

Soon after the pieceding letters were wiatten, 
Mr Munio set out for Ambore, where he con- 
tinued to do duty, in his new capacity, till the 
year 1790. This was a period of no common 
interest Among other aiTangements entered 
into with the Nizam, it was stipulated, that a 
corps, to be lent to him as often as liis circum- 
stances might require, by the British Government, 
should not be employed against any power in 
alliance with the Company; and the powers thus 
honouied with a friendly title were exphcitly 
enumerated The name of Tippoo was not found 
in the list; and that piince, well aware that he 
was an object of jealousy both to the Mahrattas 
and to the Nizam, experienced, as it was natural 
that he should, considerable uneasmess at the 
omission. He began to arai, and his movements 
were before long of such a natuie as to leave 
no doubt of the hostility of his designs towaids 
the Cainatic. Though there was no such appre- 
hension of a war now, as theie had been ten 
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years previotisly, to preserve peace by every 
honourable means was the decided pobcy of the 
East India Company, and this they hoped to 
effect, not so much by the assumption of a for- 
midable, though a defensive, attitude, ns by keep 
mg up what was termed “ the balance of power” 
among the native states To reduce Tippoo tliere- 
fore entirely, was esteemed a measure fraught 
with no less danger than to permit his puslung 
his conquests too far He was regarded as an 
excellent check upon the Mnhrattns, as well as 
a rival to the Company itself, which would have 
kept him so, had not his own precipitancy plunged 
him mto hostihties with the Enghsh nation 
The following letter from Mr Munro to his 
father contains so many sinking truths, and ex- 
hibits so fair a specimen of the writer’s method 
of tlunkmg and reasoning on all subjects, that I 
cannot refuse to it a place in these pages It will 
be seen that tlie expcnencc winch he hod hj this 
time acquired, encouraged him to take wider 
news, and to dehver more deaded opinions, on 
the transactions passing around him that thejus- 
tice of his conclusions hose been fully confirm- 
ed by the event, and that the conclusions them 
selves arc in man) respects not less applicable to 
the state of the Compan) s affairs at tins moment, 
than they were when ongmall) dmwn 
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TO HIS FATHER. 

‘ Ambore, 17tli January, 1790 

TiPPOO, after having been for the last two years 
employed in suppressing a rebellion among the Nairs on the 
Malabar coast, has at length turned his arms against the 
King of Travancore His design against this prince has 
been known above a year in every pait of India , and 
Government, on their part, have not failed to demand 
explanations, and to trust, as usual, more to assurances, 
so often broken, than to the more certain evidence of his 
ambition, and the hostile movements of his armies It is 
above a year since the King of Travancore, seeing the 
stoim gathering, requested that two battalions of sepoys, 
to be paid by him, might be sent to his assistance , his 
demand was complied ivith , and he hoped that the pre- 
sence of these troops would either deter Tippoo from 
attacking him, or at least induce his allies, the Enghsh, 
to support him in the event of a war Experience has 
already shown that he was mistaken in the first instance ; 
how far he was right in the second, a few days must now 
determine His country is naturally strong, and his 
people are warlike , but, unassisted, he will not long be 
able to contend with his powerful antagonist His domi- 
nions are entirely surrounded by a range of mountains 
and the sea, except an opening to the north, of about 
ten miles, between the teimination of the hills and the 
Malabar shore This space is defended by a high mound 
of earth planted with a thick bamboo hedge, and is 
farther secured by the fort of Cranganore, which the 
Dutch sold last year to the King of Travancore. On 
this transaction Tippoo grounds his reasons for now com- 
mencing hostihties, asserting that the Eajah of Cochin, 
being his vassal, had no right to sell it to the Dutch 
without his approbation, nor they to another power. He 
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demanded its restoration some months ago, and was 
refused by the King The Government have signified 
to him their intcntioD of not aupporting him in maintain 
ing any ncquisidons he may have made rince the hut 
peace. They at the same time wrote to 'Hppoo, telhng 
him that their ally, the Sing, was under great alarm at 
bia aasembUng an anny on hi* frontien but testJ^ing 
tbeir own confidence in hi* pacific disposition T^ppoo 
was not yet ready for action, and therefore replied, tliat 
nothing was farther from hu thought* than war but 
having at length completed the reduction of hit rebel 
lious subjects, he tamed hu arms initantly to tlio fouth> 
ward, and cannonaded and stormed the Travnncorc lines 
on the 20tb of Uecember but wa* repulsed mtb the lot* 
of eight hundred men. A second attack i* daily ex 
pcctcd and if the King i* left alone, all hi* exerbon* 
ogwobt a power so lupcnor, can delay but for a very 
short time hit min The Cnglish battaTions wm bthind 
the hoes, but aot at the place attacked and it i* said 
tliat they have orders not lo act even on the defendve 
If such be the case, the Hajnh ought to dismiss them 
with scorn for the present is the only moment in which 
the old of such a handful of men can bo clTectual Tlic 
barrier once forced, orders for them to act wiU omvc loo 
late All their efTorts will then avail but little againit 
the numbers of their enemies, and will only serve to draw 
a heavier lengcnncc on themselves and tJic unfortunate 
Hajah 

TIk; diitinetloti made between recent oefiuidhon and 
ancient territory appears to be a lublerfiigo of Govern 
ment to cloak their dreed of war under a pretended love 
of peace t for Cranganorc was a fair purchav of the 
Dutch from the lUjah of Cochin subject liowrvrr to 
an onnutl tribute of thirlr five rupees. And Tippoo 
after the conquest of tlut pnnees eountry, coubl not 
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■oith any ^colour of justice, as long as he leceived the 
annual acknowledgment paid to the formei soveieign, 
hinder the Dutch fiom selling it 

Should the Enghsli determine to support their ally, 
they could not wish for a more favourable conjuncture 
than the piesent The Nizam, afiaid of the growing 
power of Tippoo, and his former caution increased with 
years, would remain neuter , and the Mahrattas, during 
the present unsettled state of affairs at Delhi, and then 
disputes mth the Rajah of Jaipore, and othei pnnces 
of the North of India, would haidly engage in new wars,' 
unless with the view of regaining the provinces wiested 
from them by Hyder The flame of rebellion too being 
scaicely extinguished in his own dominions, all the Nans, 
from Mangalore to Cochin, would ciowd in arms to the 
standard of an invading aimy But for this invasion, I 
feai that we are not yet m the state of leadiness which 
we ought to be. It will requiie some time to assemble 
an aimy able to face the enemy, and before such arr 
aimy can be put in motion, Tippoo may be in actual 
possession of Travancore and all the southern countries. 
We have derived but little benefit from experience and 
misfoitune The yeai 1790 now sees us as unpiepaied 
as the yeai 1780 did for war We have added to the' 
numbers of our army, but not to its stiength, by bringing 
so many regiments from Europe , for so great a numbei 
of Europeans seive only to letard the operations of an 
Indian army, less by their inability to endure the fatigues 
of the field, than by the great quantity of cattle which 
is idquisite to convey their provisions and equipage No 
addition has been made to oui sepoys, on whom we have 
long depended, and may still with security depend, foi the 
pieservation of our empire in this country We have, 
thcrefoic, made oui aimy more expensive and nuineious,. 
though less calculated foi the purposes of war, than for- 
VOL. I. G 
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merly, both on account of the multitude of Europeoiu, 
and the want of cattle Wo keep ujj, it is true, a small 
establishment of bullocks, but hardlj sufficient to draw 
the guns, far less to transport the prodigious quantitj^ of 
stores and provisions which follow an annj Hnd half 
the money, idly thrown away in sending a naval squadron, 
and four additional regiraents to this country, been em 
ployed in increasing the establishment of icpoyi and cattle, 
we ahoold then have had on army which, for its lightness 
and capacity for action, would have broken the power 
of our formidable nvaL 

Exclusive of the unwieldiness of our army, we shall 
commence the war imder the disadvantage of a wont of 
magaaines, for we have none at present but at Madras. 
Since the conclosion of the late war, wo have acted os if we 
bad been to cpje/ a perpetual peace. The distresses and 
difficulties which we then encountered, from the want of 
them, has not cured us of the narrow policy of preferring 
n present small saving, to a certain though future great 
and csscntuil advantage. The money didnirscd on sucli on 
occasion would hare been amply repaid by the focihty 
which it woidd have given to our warhke operations. 
Magannes at this place, for instance, would have prevent- 
ed us from being obliged to leave Madras encumbered with 
a great quantity of stores and provisions from being 
forced to fight m tliat sjtuallon, and aHcr losing half of 
them, compelled to return for n supply — would hare 
brought US ooc hundred and thirty mile* nearer the cne 
my 8 frontiers and by that moans have rendered It un- 
necessary to have earned any groat store of gram, as wo 
should hare found it every where in the Afysoro country, 
end would hare enabled us to hare reduced the whole of 
Tippooi dominions in one, or, at most, in two canqiaJgtis. 

It may be thought that Tippoo, on our entenog hit terri- 
tories, would cut off all ^upphos of pmtidoni but tliis Ii 
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not so easily to be done as may at first sight appeal It is 
not here as in Europe, wheie they have only one harvest 
Every month produces a crop of some kind of giam or 
other, -which would serve for the subsistence of oui army , 
oi if that was not sufficient, we should find enougli in 
every little village. Tippoo, it may be said, might burn 
the standing gram, as well as that laid up in the villages. 
The formei he might soon destroy, but not the latter, be- 
cause It IS not at all collected in a pubhc magazine, but 
every man has as much as will support his family thiough- 
out the year concealed in pits, in his own house , and the 
quantity is veiy considerable, as gram is the only food of 
the inhabitants , but Tippoo, in burning the grain, would 
distiess himself more than us , foi having little intercourse 
with other nations, and his own being almost entirely com- 
posed of husbandmen, he would deprive himself of the 
principal source of his revenue. Besides, if he laid waste 
the open country, he must collect great magazines, in a few 
of his pnncipal forts, to supply his numerous armies , and 
whenever any one of them fell, it would give us the means 
of fixing ourselves firmly m his country , for that which 
would subsist his aimy for a month, would maintain ours 
for a yeai 

It would therefore have been more wise to have made 
these preparations, which would have facihtated the move- 
ments of the army, than to have increased its unwieldy 
foice It was not men that we wanted, — foi we weie strong 
enough before to fight and beat the enemy, — but the powei 
of giving action and energy to the force m our hands , foi 
it IS an army that, while it is stiong enough to face oui 
enemy, is also able to march with rapidity, that can alone 
be formidable to him 

Notwithstanding oui unpiepaied state, oiu foice is so 
supenor, and our advantage so gieat in liaMiig the clioice 
of entering any pait of his dominions, that many are of 

G 2 
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opinioD, that were we now to proceed with d«patch to 
form magaxmes, and to commence the war with vigour, we 
might without any great display of military talents, con- 
clude it with the subveraioQ of the ndng empire of our 
most mveterate enemy 

It has long been admitted aa an axiom in pohbes, by tho 
directors of our afiairs, both at home and m thi* country, 
that Tippoo ought to be preserved as a bamer between us 
and the Mahrattos. This notion seems to have been at first 
adopted without much knowledge of tho subject, and to 
have been followed without much conuderntion. It is to 
support a powerful and ambitious enemy, to defend us 
from a weak one. From the noghbourbood of the one, wo 
have every thing to apprehend from that of the other, 
nothing This will bo clearly understood, by reflecting for 
a moment on the dlfierent constitutions of the two govern 
menta. The one, the most simple and despotic monarcliy 
in tho world, In which every department, dnl and military, 
possesses tlie regularity and system communicated to it by 
the genius of Hyder, and In which all pretendons dcHrcd 
from high birth being discouraged, all independent chiefs 
and Zemindars subjected or extirpated, justice severely and 
impartially administered to every class of people, a numo- 
rous and well -disci pi I oed army kept up, and almost every 
employment of trust or consequence conferred on men 
raised from obscurity, gives to the government a vigour 
hitherto unexampled In India- The other, composed of 
a confederacy of independent chiefs poiseising cxtcndrc 
dommloni, and numerous amle#, now ncliag in concert, 
now jealous of each other, and acting only for ihclr own 
advantage, and at all limes liable to be dctoclicd from tlic 
public cause, by the most distant prmpcct of priTalc gain, 

can never be a > cry dangerous cncray to the English- ITic 

first IS a government of conquest the lart, merely of jJun- 
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der and depredation. The charactei of vigour has been so 
strongly impressed on the Mysore government by the abilities 
of Its founders, that it may retain it, even under the reign 
of a weak prince, or a minor. But the strength of the su- 
preme Malnatta government is continually varying, accord- 
ing to the disposition of its different members, who some- 
times strengthen it by union, and sometimes weaken it by de- 
fection, oi by dividing their terntones among their children. 

That nation likewise maintains no standing army, adopts 
none of the European modes of disciplme, and is impelled 
by no rehgious tenets to attempt the extirpation of men of 
a diffeient behef. But Tippoo supports an army of 110,000 
men, a large body of which is composed of slaves, called 
Chailies, trained on the plan of the Turkish janizaries, 
and follows with the greatest eagerness every pnnciple of 
European tactics He has even gone so far as to pubhsh 
a book for the use of his officers, a copy of which is now 
in my possession, containing, besides the evolutions and 
manoeuvres usually practised in Europe, some of his own 
invention, together with directions for marching, encamipng, 
and fighting, and he is, vath all his extraordinary talents, 
a furious zealot m a faith which founds eternal happiness 
on the destruction of other sects 

An opportunity for humbhng an enemy so dangerous, 
and 60 implacable, has now appealed , and had we been in 
the state of readiness for action which good policy de- 
manded of us, one army might have entered the Coimbi- 
tore countiy, and another set down before Bangalore, 
almost before he could have opposed us But so far from 
this, no army is yet hkely to assemble , and it was ivith 
much difficulty that Colonel Musgrave prevailed on the 
Governor to send the 36th regiment, two battalions of 
sepoys, one regiment of cavalry, and a company of artil- 
leiy, to Tnchinopoly, but the tioops there, even when 
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joined by this detachment, will not form an array that will 
be able to act offensively 

Our operataons will be still farther impeded by the rc 
feronce which it wiD, most liLdy; bejud^fed expedient to 
make to Bengal, before we proceed on an offennvo war 

The pubbe look impatiently for the amrnl of , 

and seem to be sanguine in ther oxpcctatioDS of the 
happy effects to bo denved from the ability and exertions 
of so difltmguished a character Eipcricnco might hare 
taoght them, at least in this country, to build less on 
great names for they hare seen so many impositiona oo 
the undentonding of monkmd, invested with high oiEccs, 
and recommended by common f^e, a* were enough to 
prqudice them against any man who should come among 
them with such credentials, 

I am, dear Sir your affectionate Son, 

(Signed) Tnos Muhro 

The follo^nng extracts from a letter to Ins sister, 
contrast powerfully witli Uic document just given, 
and prove, that the mind \>hicb could thus specu 
late upon the nse and fall of empurs, vros natlicr 
insensible to the pleasure to be derived from a 
contemplation of tlic forms of outuTird nature, 
nor to the still more refined cnjoyTncnts uhich 
depend upon the excrcac of memory and re 
flection — 

Atnbore, lit Msrcli, 1700 
I SPEND many of ray laiure hours on the highest 
summit of the rod. on which the fort etaods under the 
shady side of a bastion built by Hjrdcr 

Thu spot has for roc a certain charm, whidi I always 
strongly hd but cannot ca ily doenbe It i* a Lmd of 
enjoyraont dcriTcd from the wide slew of the dhrruffnl 
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country below me, — ^from the thoughts that its livers, woods, 
and villages, give rise to , but above all, fiom the temporary 
letuin that I make to my native countiy, while memory 
contrasts the far distant with the surrounding objects 

While seated on the rock, I am, or I fancy that I am, 
moie thoughtful than ivhen below The extent and gran- 
deur of the scene raises my mind, and the solitude and 
silence make me think that “ I am conversmg with Nature 
heie.” 

To the east, I see a romantic and well-cultivated valley, 
leading to the wide plains of the Carnatic To the south, 
a continuation of the same valley, runmng as far as the eye 
can reach, into Mysore. AH the rest, on every side, is 
a vast assemblage of hills and naked rocks, wildly heaped 
one above another 

I am so fond of my station here, surveying so many 
regions, and enjoying the refreshing coolness of the stones 
and the air, while the country below appears to be on file, 
that I seldom quit it till the sun, coming over my head, 
forces me to descend 

I am particular in mentionmg these things to you, be- 
cause I know that you will be more interested in such httle 
incidents as mark the turn of my thoughts, and the man- 
ner in which I pass my time, than in a thousand descnp- 
tions of the country and its revolutions. 

But you must not suppose, from what I have said, that 
I am idle, and hve entirely on the lull , on the contrary, 

I am so constantly Employed that I have not time to visit 
It more than once, seldom twice a-week. My business is 
laborious in the extreme 

No great while elapsed after the date of this 
letter ere Tippoo, who for some time tlireatened 
the lines of Tiavancore, advanced in fotce, and 
caiiied them by assault. This was the unmediate 
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sigTinl for a dedaiatiou of war on the part of the 
British Government. An alliance was entered 
into with the Mahrattas and tlie Niiam, each of 
whom engaged to furnish a contingent, whilst 
two large amuea were conimanded to assemble, 
one under General Meadows, the successor of Mr 
^Holland, at Madras, the other under Grcneral 
Abercrombie, at Bombay These measures no 
sooner became known to Mr Munro, than he 
sohated and obtained permission to return to Ins 
regimental duties , but before be could qmt Am 
bore, hostihties were begun, of wlucli os well as 
of the events that led to them, he gives the fol- 
lowing narrative — 

TO ni9 PATirBR. 

Ainbore 22d Scplcrobcr, 1790 

DEAR SIR, 

jVIv lait letter to you was, 1 bclicrc, wnltcii in 
April or Jlcy I then menUoned the new aspect of olTalrs 
in this country, and some of the cauios which appeared to 
Imre produced so unexpected a chongc A corrcspondcfico 
was corned on Iwtwccn Tjppoo and Goremramt, from the 
storming of the Tnirancorc lines, till the declaration of 
WOT but haring had no opportunity of seeing it, or cren, 
from my remote detached situation, of hearing the current 
jTportJ respecting it, I cannot pretend to giro any account 
of its nature I hare only heard in general teno% d»at 
Tippoo first disavowed haring giren any ortlers for lu>%. 
lUitiest oftcrwanls acknowledged hi«i dHgo of dnfing ilic 
Bajah of Praranrore from the territory which he hail 
tifuqicd fmtl, at Ia<t, Ihrcalcnetl tlic Company with lii« 
Tcngmncc in case ther sIiiniM support their al/r I am 
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equally ignorant wlietliei the motives ascribed to Mi. Hol- 
land for his conduct, aie founded in truth or speculation 
That he raised his demands upon the Rajah in proportion 
to the approach of danger, is not improbable ; but that he 
sold Tippoo a country which he meant to defend against 
his arms, is too bold a species of villany to have ever been 
conceived 

The inactivity of Tippoo may have been the cause of 
our imputing to his pohtical avance a conduct which has 
perhaps been directed solely by the coldness and indecision 
of his character. All such intrigues, if ever they existed, 
will be sooner known to Parhament than to the public in 
this country. I shall therefore leave them, and confine 
myself entirely to the detail of military transactions, which 
have already, even in this early period of the war, been 
attended with some important acquisitions. 

In a very short time after Tippoo’s invasion of Travan- 
core, a triple alhance was formed against him by the 
Company, the Mahrattas, and the Nizam. I am ignoiant 
of the stipulated force to be furnished by the two last 
poweis, but It appears, from their preparations, not to 
have been very considerable. It was foreseen that their 
usual delays, their dread of Tippoo, and the swellings of 
the Kistnah and other rivers from the rmns which fall con- 
stantly and violently on the Malabar coast, though lightly 
on the Nizam’s country from May till September, would 
prevent then taking any active part till late in the season , 
and as Travancore appeared to be m the greatest dangei, 
it became necessary to send an army as expeditiously as 
possible to the relief of the Rajah. Tippoo was already 
master of the lines, when Colonel Hartley, from Bombay, 
arrived at Parore on the 23d of Apnl, with the 75th regi- 
ment and two battahons of sepoys This force, joined to 
the Madras battahons, could not save Crunganore and Pa- 
rorc. Tippoo took them, and destioyed them , but he 
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woA deterred from advancing far into the coantrj bj tho 
nvers, hy the atrtmg pootion of Colonel Hartley on the 
island of VJpecn, whom he could not cosily attack, and 
was afraid to leare id hi« rear and, above all, by the 
arrival of theHngBsh army on the plains of Trichmopol} 
He began hif march toward* Coimbitorc on the 35th of 
ilay, carrying with him all the guns and military itorc* 
which he had found m Travancore. Though every mean* 
had been adopted from the day of General hleadowi s 
landing, to hasten the prcparationa m every deportment, 
the army was not ready to more before the end of May 
The General joined it on tho S4th, and maiehed on tho 
S6th of that month, with provislonf for forty dajn. Before 
he hod advanced twenty mllct, near twenty tumbrils broke 
down and it was found that above one thousand buUoclws 
were wanting to transport the grain and store* bo was 
obliged to halt some days, lo order to get the tumbrils 
replaced from Tnchlnopoly, and to collect a supply of 
bullocks. Whenever this was accompUsbed, he advnnctd 
again but either from tho bodness of the bullocks, or of 
tbdr drivers, he made very little progress, not above five 
or rix miles a.day and even the bullocks wore always sent 
back from the new to the old encampment, to bnng on tho 
half of the provisions which had necessanly been left bo 
hind Twenty days were thus consumed Jn mardilng lo 
Coroor, though the distance 1* only sixty roHe*. The gar 
risen evacuated it on hti approach lie halted there till 
some repair* were made on the works, and a roagarlije 
formed In it of thirty daj’s ncc for the army, when he 
marched on the 2d of July towards Araraeourchy, a place 
of HlUc strength, gamfoned by a few poHgar* who sor 
rendered at the first summons. lie srrivwl on the lOih at 
Daraporam, and found it abamlonetl A hw of the me 
m) * irregular horse were seen this tlay for the fint time 
ond nlioul fifty or HXty of them were killed or taken 
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Tippoo nt this lime nt Coimhilorc uilli liis \\hok‘ 
force, and as n loport picMiilcd, and Mas by ninny bc~ 
licicd, tlial ]ic lind rc^obed to fight tlie Englisli nini} 
there, the Genera] tlircn tlie b ittering guns and super/Iu- 
ons baggage into Daraporam, nnd jncjiared to meet ium ns 
light ns possible 

Blit Tippoo liad nlrcady Irnnsporlcd his army across the 
Bon anil}', and ascended the sleep defiles on tlic lond to 
Senngnpatnni. On this infoimalion being rccci^cd, the 
guns nnd baggage Mere again brought out, nnd the army 
nd\nnccd ton aids Coinibiloro, to nliich ])lncc Colonel 
Flojd nns sent nith the cai nlry on the Slst, topreiont 
Its being burned b} Scid Snlieb, mIio hnd been left by 
Tippoo to nntcli the motions of tlie English, and nho re- 
treated as tbc} ndi anced, halting generally at the distance 
of tncnly miles from then camp The unexpected ap- 
proach of the ca\alr 3 ’' proicntcd Scid Sahch from cvecut- 
ing his instructions of setting fire to the town, and the 
arm} coming up next da}, Colonel Floyd was detached in 
pursuit of him with his own regiment, nnd three of native 
cavalry Aftci marching tlnrty miles, he found himself, 
about ten at night, in the middle of a small horse-camp of 
the enemy. He dispersed the party, ^vhlch amounted only 
to five hundred, and took tlnrty or forty horsemen They 
informed him that Seid Saheb ivas encamped about eight 
miles off, on the banks of the Bowanny, with eight thou- 
sand horse, and a body of infantry, ivith guns Thinking 
it imprudent to attack so formidable a foice, and the spot 
where he was affording no forage, he fell back ten miles next 
morning, and wrote to camp for infantry and guns. On 
the 23d and 24th, Seid Saheb passed the nvei on rafts ; 
and on the 29th, Colonel Floyd, having been reinfoiced, 
marched in quest of him When he reached the nver 
next day, he saw' his leai-guard encamped on the opposite 
bank he thiew away some shot at it, and leturned to 
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camp The result of this afinir occftfiooed much disap- 
pointment, and, as usual, a good deal of discussioa. It was 
said on the one side, that Flc^d had no reason to doubt 
the information of the prisoners, t ha t the force of the 
enemy, as described by them, was too superior to afford 
any reasonable hope of a victory and tliat the advantages 
to be den\ed from it, however complete, wero not to bo 
put in competition with the disastrous contequcoccs with 
which a defeat would have been attended But, on the 
other hand, it was observed, that even granting tho 
strength of the enemy to bavo been as great as jt was rc 
presented by the pnsonerB, we must give up aU thouglits 
of maiDtamlng by arms oar power in India, if near two 
thousand cavalry, highly dlsapUncd and better mounted 
than any in Europe cannot face eight thousand Kalf-ormcd 
irregulars —that if there was a corps of infantry, ft could 
liavc done him no injury, as ho could have kept aloof on 
observing it, and retreated towards camp, where it would 
not havo ventured to follow him , and Jf the horse had pur 
sued, he would have bad to do with them alone;— that no 
man of the least military experience would place implicit 
conffdenco cm tho report of an enemy, espedoUy when it 
IS well known that the strcogtli of an army can never be 
learned unless from officers accustomed to look at returns 
of its numbers, and that all others exaggerate its forct two 
and three fold not so much from design as from ignorance, 
and not accustoming tbcmidvcs to ascertain bj the eye the 
numbers of large bodies of men —that any officer wlro has 
luul tlic smallest opportunity of seeing the cTToncouincss of 
such reports, would have made allowance for the JgTx>rBncc 
of a marauding horseman, and reduced tlic strength of the 
coemy one half, in order fo bring it nearer tliu truth —that 
the reiwrts of the counliy people the ncornc's of the Bo- 
wanny, (a ileqi and remarkably rapid nver, over which 
Tippoo Imd, a fartiught Ufon transported ol) bis lofan 
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try and guns,) and his own sagacity, ouglit to have taught 
Colonel Floyd that Tippoo had left, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, only ca\alry behind, and that, on the -whole, 
either from too much caution, or a want of field experience, 
he, notivithstanding his zeal and gallantry, lost an oppor- 
tunity, which he will m vain look foi again, of cutting off 
to a man, without the least danger to himself, between 
three and four thousand of the enemy. 

Colonel Stuart also returned to Coimbitoie, about the 
end of the month, from Polligatchery, which he had been 
sent with a detachment to summon, but the Killedai refus- 
ing to suriender, and having no batteiing guns, and the 
Malabar rains still falhng with gieat violence, he found it 
would be impracticable to besiege it 

The distance of Tippoo above the Ghauts, which it 
would require many days to descend, and the strong situa- 
tion of the Coimbitore country, defended by the Bowanny 
and the Cavery, at this time swelled by the western mon- 
soon, encouraged the Geiieial to adopt the measuie of di- 
viding his army to hasten the red uction of several forts in 
that piovmce, which were still in possession of the enemy. 
Heraie, a place of no great strength, capitulated to Colonel 
Oldham in the beginning of August. Colonel Stuart, with 
the 5^ regiment, the grenadiers of the first regiment of 
the Company, and four or five battalions of sepoys, opened 
a battery against Dindigul on the 19th ; and the ammu- 
nition being expended on the 21st, it became necessary 
either to wait for the arrival of a supply, oi to storm The 
latter appeared most ehgible . a party was selected for this 
purpose , It consisted of the 52d, and the Company’s Eu- 
ropean grenadiers, supported by the 20th and 22d batta- 
hons of sepoys The rock was so steep, that the troops 
were obliged to push one another up, which occasioned 
their advancing to the breach m small stiaggling parties, 
and their being repulsed with ease by a very trifling fire from , 
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the garrisoD Some acconoU saj, that the breach waj not 
practicable, the nibbiah which HaH fallen from it not 
being ffuffiaent to enable the men tomoimt to the top of tho 
wall others, that the breach was a good one but tlio be 
haviour of the grenadiers shamefuL Thej were saved 
from the danger, perhaps from the disgrace, of n second 
assault, by tho appearance of the white flag on tho wall by 
daybreak next morning The commandant was on old 
man, who had formerly gone on an cmba«) to Constanti- 
nople Hii garrison consisted of dgbt hundred men but 
only one hundred and fifty stood by him at the defence of 
the breach which induced him, it is sxud, to obscirc, m an- 
swer to a compliment of Colonel Stoart s, * that ho would 
not hare seen him m camp for three months, had he not 
been deserted by his men ” htuch heroism was not neces- 
sary on the part of the gameon to litre made go(xl this 
assertion for tho works were found entirely rebuilt and 
only iofenor in itrength to those of Madras. Tho loss of 
tho Btormrag party was incontldcrable. 

A few days after tlio fall of Dindlgul, Saltimungalum a 
fort on the banks of the Bowanny, was tolcn by a detach- 
ment under Colonel Floyd While a parley was holding 
with tho gamson, a sallyport was pertoired to be un- 
guarded, and was instantly seized by Captain Stuart, of 
tho 25th battalion on which the place surrendered Tho 
rains having abated Colonel Stuart again moved towards 
Pohgntclicrry, where he arrived on the 0th initant The 
General, In the mean time remained at Coimbitore, os a 
centrical ntuaUon, to collecl his army, or to support any 
diriflon of it which might be otlaclvcd he had with Idm 
two rcgnnenti of Europeans, and one battalion of stpoys. 
Colonel Floyd was on the Bowanny, waiting for its foiling 
in order to besiege EooIagancultaJj, or Banicottah, accord 
ing to our maps. The General had forty da^s rice in 
camp, which lie seas to keep untoudied till lie amied 
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before Seringapatara ; and exclusive of this, a magazine of 
sixty days’ rice was expected to be found at Sattimungalum 
b}'^ the SOtli instant • no difficulty was found in getting it, 
for the country was as quiet as in the midst of the most 
profound peace The few parties of the enemy’s hoise 
who had ventured across the Bowanny, had been dispersed, 
and two or three hundred of them killed or taken Pro- 
visions abounded in the camp, for every thing was paid for 
in ready money , and the inhabitants were piotected, by the 
strictest discipline, from every kind of violence The Ben- 
gal detachment, which had arnved at Madras in J uly, was 
encamped at Arnee, under Colonel Kelly, and, joined to 
the 4th, 74th, and 76th regiments of Europeans, and the 
21st and 27th battahons of sepoys, formed the centre army. 
Colonel Hartley remained in the neighbourhood of Cochin* 
The Nizam was cantoned at Pangul, on the north side of 
the Kistna. His nephew, Mahabut Jung, the Nabob of 
Adoni, was at Rarchore, with about ten thousand men , 
and two of the Company’s battahons of sepoys, and Purm 
Ram Row, the Mahratta, with a body of horse from Poo- 
nah, and the Bombay detachment under Captain Little, 
had just passed the Kistna , but all these allies, hindered 
by the rams, but more by the terror of Tippoo, marched at 
a great distance, till the English army should ascend the 
Ghauts and engage him, in older to decide on their respec- 
tive operations. Such was nearly the situation of the dif- 
ferent powers when Tippoo Sultan, with his whole aimy, 
marched suddenly from Seringapatam, and, to the surprise 
of every one, again descended the Ghauts, and attacked the 
advanced body of the southern army. 

Within the space of a fortnight after writing 
this letter, jMi*. Munro resigned his situation at 
Amhore, and joined the 21st battalion of Native 
Infantiy, which formed pait of the army destined, 
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under the command of Colonel Maxwell, to in- 
yade the Baramahaul. 

Of the military movements which ensued, the 
following extracts of letters to lus father give, by 
far, the most animated and stnking account 
Tvhicli has yet appeared 

Tipp(» left Scnngapatflm on the 2ad of September 
carrying with him •omo of the light country boats, to 
transport his guns across the Bownnny but finding on 
the rood that this nver hod fallen considerably, he loft 
them behind, and descended the Gnjehatty Pass on the 
9th, A remfoTcement of cavalry had, some time before 
this, joined Seid Saheb, whom Tlppoo had left at the foot 
of the Pats in July Colonel Floyd had reedred intclli 
gcnce of this, and also of the approacli of hli army but he 
gave little credit to them till the llth, when they became 
more drcumstoatuil and on (he IStb, not a doubt remain 
mg of their authenticity, he despatched a sepoy to the 
GcneroL On the moroing of the 33t/i, he lent out his 
pickets to patrol tlicy were driven in by the cnctnj a 
horse, and Jlajor Darley s regiment, which had been de 
tached to support them, was surrounded, and obhgvd (o 
take post among some enclosures, where it maintained ita 
ground tUl It was relieved by Colonel Floyd with the rest 
of thL cavalry who dispersed the cocw) and llJJcd alxHit 
four hundred of them; and would have made n mudi 
gn'aler slaughltr had not the closeness of the country 
prevented a pursuit. He returned to camp and »ai nt 
breakfast at nine oclock, when two gum were opened upon 
bun, and the enemy were di'^eovcrwl odi-ancing In great 
force on both sides of the river Tlic line wai instantly 
formcd,ai>dacannonadc commenced on l»lJi tldwj on ours 
!)y twelve guns and on tiuir part by derm, which, in the 
course of the day were increaw! to fourteen The enemy 
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■fired fiom a groat distance, but \\Ttli good ami , they dis- 
abled some of our guns, and killed many men To answer 
their file, it was necessary to give the guns a great eleva- 
tion, which broke the axletree of one of tlie 12-pounders , 
and It being thought expedient to reserve a stock of ammu- 
nition for the follon ing da}^, the fire, on oui side, was dis- 
continued at one o’clock, except, at intervals, a shot at 
such parties of horse as came near. That of the enemy 
continued without ceasing till sunset, when they diew off 
their artillery, — according to some accounts, behind some 
heights a few miles distant, and according to others, 
beyond the Bowann}’- 

Colonel Floyd, on their letreat, called together some 
of the senior officers, to consult ivith them respecting the 
measures to be taken his infantry had suffered much, but 
his cavalry very little, having been drawn up in a second 
line, twelve hundred yards in the rear of the first * two of 
bis 12-pounders were disabled, and many of the bullocks 
belonging to the other guns killed Some were of opinion 
that all the infantry should be thrown into Sattimungaium, 
to defend it, while the cavaliy should join the General, and 
accompany him to the rebef of it, but it was judged more 
prudent by the majonty, to withdraw the gamson, and 
proceed with all their force to meet the General 

The fort, which stands on the north bank of the Bowanny, 
was distant about two miles from the detachment , and Cap- 
tain White, who commanded the 16th battalion, which gar- 
risoned it, was ordered to join * he was expected at mid- 
night, when the whole would have marched off, and, hav- 
ing so much the stait of the enemy, could not have been 
overtaken , but White (who has since been permitted to 
leave the service) was drunk, and did not bring over his 
corps till daybreak The retreat was instantly begun, but 
three guns, from the want of bullocks, were left behind ; 
and more would have been left, had not Captain Dallas 
VOL I H 
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rode into the fort in the evening and sot up the greatest 
part of the night making two axles from a wooden 
pHlar, for the two 12-ponndcra which had been dis- 
mounted They were not overtaken till nooo, at which 
time Colonel Floyd, with all the cavalry, was two or three 
mile* in advance of the infantry for, not thinking that 
the enemy conld come up with him, he had, after a few 
hours marching changed his original order of march, which 
wa* in a double line, or two columns, the mfantry on the 
right, and the cavalry on the left, with the httle liaggagc 
r em ai nin g in the centre, and gone on with the cavalry to 
forage. On hearing the 6ring which wo* now very heavy, 
ho hastened back. The enemy had cut off most of the 
baggage they had brought their giroi within two hun- 
dred yards of the right of the lines, and cnfbded it as it 
marched through narrow lane* among thick Iiedgc*. An 
attack had been made on two of them bv the light com 
pany of the 30th, which was In the rear of tlic line, but 
they had been repulsed by superior number*, with the lots 
of all their ofEccr* killed or wound(>d i and hod witli diffi 
culty been twice rallied by Captain Brown wliov; corps 
was next to them but tbar fire had kdllcd Burhon ul 
3>in, the friend of TIppoo, and the man next In nuthonty 
to him, while he was on fool urging llic artillery forward 
The cavalry had, ot the same time, charged, and been beat 
back with great ilaugfatcr Icoviog their leader Ilajsh 
Aftab Khan, mortally wounded clo^ to the rank*. ITc Iiad 
been for sotno time in diigracc with Tippoo, and had taken 
this opportunity of trying to regain Ids farour he was 
probably intoxicated with opuro, for he cut nl Captain 
Byrne of tin? 3Clh, by wliosc fire he was suppewed to hare 
fallen, when ho stepped out to otnit him. The infantry 
were now again prepanng to roove, ami bodies of Iwrsc 
were collecting to charge them, wlien they dimild come on 
an open piece of ground near their left Colonel Floyd 
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came up at this time, and oidered pait of his cavaliy to 
charf^e the parties in the front and real of tlie infantry 
This was executed ivith so much spiut and success, that 
they never ventured near again , and, about an hour after- 
wards, left the field with their infantry, and the detach- 
ment continued its retreat to meet the Geueial The loss 
in those two days was one hundred and fifty-six Euro- 
peans and two hundred and eiglity natives killed and 
wounded. This action, in its consequences, entirely de- 
ranged the plan of the campaign, and converted an offen- 
sive into a defensive war , and this was the more grievous, 
as it might so easily have been prevented 

There seems to be a fatahty sometimes attending the 
greatest geniuses, which deadens the energy of their 
minds, and reduces them to the level of common men, at 
the moment when their best concerted schemes aie going 
to be crowned with success Had Tippoo acted with more 
decision on the 14th of September, by bringing up more 
guns, and pressing Floyd closer, he would probably have 
defeated him , or, if not that day, he would undoubtedly 
have done it the following , for not a man of the detach- 
ment had eaten or slept for two days, and they could have 
made little resistance to another attack. The Geneial, 
who had gone by mistake, for it would be unjust to 
impute It to design, towards Doniancottah, could not have 
been near to support them , and, after their defeat, he 
would himself have fallen an easy sacnfice, foi he had 
only three battahons of sepoys, and two of Europeans, 
without their fiank compames , and even Colonel Stuart 
would have been fortunate, had he escaped with his 
detachment from Poligatcherry The Colonel was so 
much convinced that these things would take place, that, 
on receiving information from the General of Floyd’s 
situation, he made preparations for retreating (on the 
first accounts of the loss of the army, which he expected 

H 2 
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every momeot to learn,) with ah hu force to Cochin 
Tippoo, fortunately for us, did not net with his usual 
vigour, and the southern army escaped from destruction 
After the junction with Colonel Flojd on the ICth, the 
General advanced to bury the dead, and afterwards fell 
back to cover the cege of Pol^tchcny, which surrendered 
to Colonel Stuart, after* cege of twelve or fourteen days, 
but only one after the opening of the batteries. It fell 
about the 24th and Colond Stuart, with his detachment, 
joined the army two days afterwards. Tippoo had taken 
possession of Sattimuogolum and was now to the westward 
of the Bowanoy The General marched on the 29th to 
force him, as he said, to dgfat, but Tippoo bad very dif 
ferent news be wished to turn the war fnnn his own 
country, without putting any thing to the chance of a 
baCUc, — and he was not disappointed. On (be GeneraTs 
approach, be marched to Erode, which ho had before 
token possession of, on lU bdng abandoned after (he 
ofiair of the I4th he contboed to retreat towards Carorc, 
followed by the General, who kept m his track till he lost 
it to the southward of Erode ( but fearing tliat he wu 
gone to attack a convoy coming from Carorc, he continued 
his route to the neighbourhood of that place, where he was 
joined by the convoy fie beard nothing however, of 
Tippoo, who had struck across the country to Darapuram, 
•which surrendered after oao days firing of raoilctry and 
battcncs being ready to open, to whldi, having no guns, 
it could make no return The terms of permitting the 
garrison to join the army, were not punctually observed t 
for after U had marched out, a dauic was inserted, by 
which the officers gave tbeir parole not to serve durinf; 
the war 

Tippoo now hastened to attack Coimbitore, which had 
been his great d^cet in this incursion; but chance which 
had done so much for us disconcerted hii plan Colcmel 
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Hartlc}’ liacl nrrn cd nt Poligatchcrr}^, and detached the 
lOlli and lOtli battalions, whicli reached Coimbitorc on 
the Gth. An attempt on tlie place ^^ould now lin\c been 
in \ain, for the garrison consisted of three battalions of 
scpo 3 's this alone sa\cd it, for the General Mould have 
come too late he did not rcccuc the coinoy till the 8th. 
Tlic tMo folloMniig days he nio\cd to the vestward, in 
search of the enem} , but not finding them, and beginning 
to ha^e some apprehensions for Coimbitorc, ho directed 
his course towards It, and arriNcd in its neighbourhood on 
the 17th. Tins vas perhaps the uiscst measure he could 
ha\e adopted, as it brought him between Tippoo and 
the pass, interrupted his supplies, and, nith proper intelli_ 
gence, might have prc\entcd him from returning to the 
eastward Tippoo saw the difiicult}'^ of Ins situation . he 
marched to Annymall}', as if with an intention of going 
round by Calicut, and reascending the Ghauts on the 
Malabar coast; but he returned suddenly', and passing 
by Tripour, within a march of which the army then was, 
reached Ins old station near Sattimungalum , Ins evening 
gun, which was heard nc\t day by the General at Tripour, 
gave him the first intimation of liis return The aimy had 
now consumed the forty days’ rice winch they had been 
desired not to touch, on the outside of the gates of Senn- 
gapatam. They had lost about twenty days more in the 
different forts which had fallen into the hands of the 
enemy, and they were now reduced to the necessity of 
sending another detachment to Carore for supphes it 
was commanded by Colonel Trent, and marched on the 
24th of Octobei It consisted of two battahons of sepoys, 
and was expected to return by the 1st of November, and 
join the army near Erode, which proceeded towards that 
place to meet it The camp which Tippoo had occupied 
since his return from Darapurara, was within ten miles of the 
General • it was between the Bowanny and the Cavery 
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the left at Bcmancoral, and the right towardi CaTer 3 rporanL 
Here ho formed the bold design of passiog the Cavery, 
almost in sight of the General, and of marching against the 
Cornabc army, which had by this entered the Baramhaul 
country he began to cross on the Slit of October, and the 
stream being barely fordable, it required three days to com- 
plete the passage Whfle this moTcment was maVing, his 
caralry, which hod been left in the rear to cover It, appeared 
every day in large bodies near the pKketi, which probably 
made the General doubt tome reports which he then re- 
caved respecting It, — for he does not seem to have bdievod 
it until the 7th, when the horse having disappeared, and 
Colonel Flo^d having gone out to patreJe, brought infer 
mation of his having seen the truck of tho gups to the 
bank of the nver, and of tiie whole body of the enemy 
having gone over some days before however eager he was 
to follow Tjppoo, bo could not march until the 8th, for 
Colonel Trent hod only returned the procoding day from 
Carorc On tho 0th the whole army was over, and next 
morning the pursuit after Tippoo was begun In the 
mean while tho Carnatic army, under the command of 
Colonel Maxwell, — for Kelly died the day after he received 
the account of tiic attack on Colonel Floyd,- — entered tho 
Baramhaul on tho 24lh of October, and meeting with no 
enemy at Vaniambtddy and Trippctorc places defended 
only by a mud wall it advanced to Jvimageny whldi re- 
fusing to surrender, and being Impregnable to any open 
fire. It proceeded to Caverj'patam wldch it found deserted 
Tho dav following tlio 4tli of November, Colonel Maxwell 
sent back a detachment to Ambore, fur rfeo On the £th 
ho learned that Tippoo had passed the Cover) ; but, not 
withstanding this h« dclaclied all hii cavalry about tiirrc 
hundred, a fuw davi after, (o attack a party of Looties, 
whidi he was infonnctl was In a vllUgc about fifteen miles 
distant The) rclurneil, luckilv, without seeing ons The 
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con\o} from Amborc got safely to camp on the 11th, nt 
three in the afternoon, and escaped Tippoo’s advance, 
vhich nas vaiting for them, h}' coming hack by n road 
different from that vliicli the} liad taken in going. 

The cncin}, disappointed in their design on tlie convoy, 
formed one against tlic ca^al^y. About four in the after- 
noon a few Lootics appealed. Torin, with Ins regiment, 
was instantly ordered aftci them * they fled, and he pur- 
sued without drawing a sword, and with only one troop 
loaded, to the distance of eight miles, when, on turning 
round a hill, he found himself close upon a body of two 
thousand liorsc, drnwm up in good order On discovenng 
them he took to flight, and was cliased to within a mile of 
the camp, wliicli he readied with tlie loss of seventy men 
and fifty horses. When his fliglit w'as observed, the army 
got under arms, and man} corps ciosscd tlie river at sun- 
set, they were crowded together, and could not haie acted 
to ad\antage liad it been ncccssaiy The enemy, satisfied 
with tlieir success, had returned to their main body , and 
we, without venturing to ad\ance to bring off the wounded, 
fell back to camp at nine at night. Our camp w^as in a 
valley, which narrowed from three miles, its breadth at the 
north end near Caverypatara, to half a mile at the south, 
near Kimagerry A nver ran through the middle of it, 
along our front, and round our left in our rear was the 
high range of mountains which bounded the eastern side of 
the valley. On the opposite bank of the nver, about a 
mile from our left, stood tlie fort of Caverypatam, which, 
though it could not have stood a siege of more than a single 
day, might have been a good ])ost in front of an army, and 
beyond it were some heights which commanded all the left 
of the camp It was supposed that Cummer ul Dm was 
near us with a large detachment, and that he would next 
day cannonade us from them, unless we prevented him by 
taking possession of them before his arnval. The 8rd 
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bngade crossed the nver at dajrbreak on tbc IStb, and 
formed in front of them. At seven m the monun^, the 
enemjr were percaved advaoao^ from behind n range of 
hills, about eight miles off when they came within four 
miles they discovered the brigade they stopped for some 
time, ns if surprised at what they saw, and then filed off 
to the right without approaching our line n few stragglers 
came near to reconnoitre, but the main body remained the 
whole day at the same distance. The Sod brigade came 
over the nver at nroo o clock, to reinforce the 3rd, as 
Major Goudie had informed Colonel Maxwell, tliat, from 
the dust, a very great body of the enemy appeared to be 
coming down upon him They were satisfied with looking 
at us, and they marched off about fonr in the afternoon 
Wc followed their example, which as soon os they dis- 
covered a small party galloped ofter os, but never camo 
within cannon shot, hfany people said that the cnemj 
this day had infantry ond guns. I looked at them with 
different glosses, but could ico nothing but cavalry, 
rocket men, and a ftw elef^umti and altogether their 
number did not seem to be more than two thousand. If 
Tippoo in person was there, as it is now said he was, it 
could only have been with an advanced party 

We remained quiet on the 13th but in the morning of 
the 14th the enemy were seen desecodmg from the high 
ground on our left The army, after some delay was 
formed in the position which it ought perhaps to have 
always occupied This was done by falling back froai the 
left, or rather by changing front on the centre In this 
operation one brigade passed the river to the right the 
front of the line was to the soutliwarJ, initcad of the 
westward, and it was out of reach of the high ground 
beyond Caverypatam The 1st and 2mJ bngadcs cxtcndnl 
across tlie valley, and Uie 3nl was m the rear as a revnr 
The narrowness of the ground made it iropos Ihle to Lring 
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n greater force llian our oun into action against us, and 
Tippoo could not attack us unless he crossed the river nith 
Ins right to engage our left ning, which it was idle to 
imagine he would attcm]it, ns the repulse winch he would 
undoubted!} lia\c met willi would lia\c been attended with 
the loss of Ins cannon. 

Three guns wcic fired in the course of the day at a few 
horse which were burning a Milage The enemy con- 
tented tlicmschcs with looking at us till the nftcinoon, 
when the} retired, and we encamped. It was confidently 
afiinncd by many, and with the same confidence denied by 
others, that Tippoo was this day present in our front, with 
all his army I could see nothing like an army. The ene- 
my did not appear to me to be three thousand strong, nor 
could I distinguish eitlici infantry or guns, though they 
had certainly some of the latter, as we afterwards saw' the 
marks of them. I imagine, however, that the} were only a 
few which Tippoo had brought forward to cannonade our 
left, and pro\okc us to cross the nver, and follow him 
towards his camp, which was about ten miles off, he would 
ha\e destroyed many of our men as we advanced, and his 
army would have been ready to receive us * after being 
nearly exhausted with fatigue, they might probably in such 
circumstances have defeated us, and if not, the country 
was open for their retreat, which it was not near Cavery- 
patam, for they could have earned their guns only by one 
or two roads among the hills, several miles from that place. 

The enemy gave us no trouble on the 15th , and on the 
16th a letter from the General informed us that he was 
within fifteen miles of us Tippoo was on this and the 
preceding day between the two armies ; good intelligence 
and a judicious movement might have dispersed his army 
^and— taken his artillery On the 17th, when tlie armies 
joined, ^he was supposed to have gone up the Pollicatt 
Ghaut Though he was not ten miles from us, he wished to 
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get to the southward before uj he therefore marched all 
mght In order to gain the Tnppore pm undiscoYcrcd. 
Our advance, however, saw his rear about eight in the 
moming of the 18 th and from the dust, they judged that n 
great port of his army was already In the pass. The rear 
was covered by about two thousand cavalry, which retreated 
and formed alternately, while our line advanced, giving 
them a few shot at the distance of twelve or fifteen hundred 
yards they might easily hare been overtaken, hod not so 
much unnecessary delay been used in following them. The 
advance, which conmted of four regiments of cavalry, nnd 
three battahons of sepoys, could have reached the bend of the 
pass at noon, and the army might have been there an hour 
after Instead of which, they did not reach it bll near sun- 
set, when most of the enemy were already through it If 
they bad advanced bnikly, they would, without any loss, 
have got possession of all the gum in it but the cootempt 
with which Tippoo was once regarded had unfortunately 
changed into greater respect than he was entitled to, and 
ambuscades were looked for in every wood These two 
opinions have both been hurtful in their consequences, — one 
has laid us open to the enemy and the other has hindered 
us from taking advantage of the cntical situations into which 
ho has sometimes been brought, cither through mistake or 
necessity 

Tlic preceding letter, which bears date, Camp 
opposite Tnchinopolj 24tli December 1790 
brings down the narratne of ctents to the penod 
^\lien Lord Cornwallis s nm\al at Madras pro- 
duced an important change m the conduct of 
nfiairs In the following datcil from Ilangnlorc, 
the 2d of Mo}, 1791^ n continuation of the same 
interesting talc mil be found, nnd I give it with 
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out picsumiiig to maVe the smallest alteration 
citlici in st}le or matter, beyond an occasional 
omission of ciiticism, 'wlncb, lioivevcr just, could 
not be intended by tlic wiiter to meet the public 
eye. ^Vftei describing tlie various movements 
which led the army to \^elout, where it arrived 
on the 2Tth of January, the pieparations of the 
Governoi Gcner.il, and other matters of less mo- 
ment, ]\Ii i\Iunro thus pioceeds : 

Tlie arm}, with twenty heavy cannon, left Vclout on the 
5th of February, and got to IMoogly on the 17tli, where a 
messenger from Tippoo delivered some proposals of peace 
to Ins Lordship He was dismissed nc\t day with an an- 
swer, that none would be listened to while he had a man in 
the Carnatic Tippoo continued still at Gingee, pcrliaps 
with tlic liopc that we would not venture to leave the Car- 
natic wliilc he was m it , but finding himself deceived in 
his conjectures, he ascended the Ghauts with great expe- 
dition, and arrived at Bangalore only two days before us. 
We heard of it on the 3d, at Oscottah. This place, and 
Colar, the only places of defence which we had met ivith 
on our march, had no garnsons but a few matchlock-men, 
and of course surrendered at the first summons. The army 
on the 4th, during its march to Kistnaveram, saw several 
laige bodies of hoise, and while it was encamping, Tippoo, 
with his whole army, passed to the north-east, about four 
miles from its left flank It was suspected, that he meant 
to attack the rear oi the baggage, and judicious dispo- 
sitions were made to defeat both these designs The army 
was foimed on some heights to the left before daybreak, 
and halted till daylight to see where he was , but as he 
did not appear eaily, the right wing and the cavalry moved 
off with the baggage, while the left kept its position till 
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tbej were tome way advanced, and then followed Jrut as 
It moved off, Tippoo came in view, and advancing ra- 
pidly, he opened ten or twdve guns but with hardly any 
execution, os the wing seldom halted his cannon were at 
last brought to a ndge, from which he was afnrid to de- 
scend on account of some bod ground below, and his Lord- 
ship smed this moment to make the left retreat out of the 
range of shot. Tippoo fired a great deal, but at such a 
distance, that not above eight or ten men wero killed and 
wounded and the army, without any other impediment, 
continued its march, and encamped in the afternoon within 
a thousand ^ords of the pettah of Songalore The next 
day was spent m reconnoitniig and the cavalry, which 
went out to cover the engineers^ received a severe check 
from the enemy Wc lay to the northward of the furt^ 
which 18 to the south of the pettah. To reconnoitre the 
eastern face of both, the engineers went out in the after 
noon, escorted by all the cavalry, about two thousand, and 
three battalions of mfantr^, under Colonel Floyd The 
latter allowed himself to be diverted from the businca on 
which he had been sent by the dgbt of some parties of the 
enemy s horse, to winch he gave diasc, and be soon found 
himself among the rear of their army, whicli was just 
finishing a march, and occupying the ground of encamp- 
ment They fled before him on every wdc lie cut In 
pieces some parties of infantry, took nine guns posted on 
some cmlmmccf, and was hastening to attack another hdglit 
whlcli he thought it necessary to gain, when he received a 
musket ball through hti check, and fell from his horse 
ITc was soon remounted but unable to speak, or make ids 
intcnUoni understood from this Instant every thing fell 
into confudon It was lieginning togrowtlarkt and the 
regiments, whicli had hitherto been cliargmg separately, 
not receiTidgnny I n*.t ructions or knowing what was to l«e 
done, mingled together In eonfusion. Tlic enemy, at the 
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same time, brouglit up some coips of infnnti}, nncl began 
a hca\3'5 but distant and ill-directcd fire of cannon and 
small arms, but this was suflidcnt to complete the con- 
fusion of the cavali}. The retreat which they had begun 
was soon changed into a precipitate flight. I'he giound 
which they had to pas^, was full of rocks and raMiics, into 
\vhich many of them fell, and were taken by the enemy's 
horse, who jiursucd, cutting ofi’ all those who could not 
keep up with the mam body, which nc\cr halted till it 
came to a height, to which IMajor Goudic, who com- 
manded the three infantry battalions, had advanced on 
lieanng the finng aboic a mile from the place where lie 
had been ordered to remain. By doing this he saved the 
cavalr}', for ^cly few of them would otherwise have reach- 
ed camp , whereas his fire soon obliged the enemy to re- 
tire, and he retuined to camp with the cavalry. Ployd’s 
wound was certainly the first cause of the confusion ; but 
it is perhaps not going too far to say, that it was a fortu- 
nate circumstance : had it not happened, he w'ould proba- 
bly have pushed so far on, that he never could have evtri- 
cated himself; for the enemy were strongly posted, and the 
flower of their cavalry, which was at some distance, was 
coming on, led by Tippoo. 

In this affair about two hundred and fifty horses were 
taken, and about one hundred men , near two hundred 
were wounded, and fifteen or twenty killed Tippoo sent 
back all the prisoners, after ordering their wounds to be 
dressed, and giving to each man a piece of cloth and a 
rupee This behaviour, so remote from Ins general cha- 
racter, occasioned a good deal of speculation respecting 
the cause of it Some said that it proceeded from his wish 
of reconciling himself, if possible, ivith the English Govern- 
ment , and others, that it was done with the design of at- 
taching our cavalry to him, and occasioning a defection 
among them Whatever might be his motives, he gained 
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more honour in thlj nff^i r tlinn thoj did The credit of 
the army was howerer restored next day by the infantry 
The 8Cth regiment and 20tb Bengal battahoo, with the 
liOropean pioneers and a detachment of ortiflery stormed 
the pettah at sunnie. It was surroonded by a wide dry 
ditch twenty feet deep, and an almost impenetrable hedge, 
fifty yard* broad, of thorn and bamboo. Opposite to the 
north gate, a bant had been left across the ditch a gun 
burst the outer gate without difficulty but the inner, 
thopgh litewiso soon broken, could not be opened, from a 
barricade of earth and atones baWng been thrown up bo 
hind it In this service fourteen artillerymen out of twen- 
ty were IdUed or wounded and Colonel ^loorhoosc^ beyond 
companson the most valuable officer in the army, recaved 
two wounds, the last of which proved mortal, and put an 
end to htf life in half on hour The guni bong able to 
efibet DO more against the gate the pioncert demolished a 
part of the mud wall, over which the flank companies of 
the SCth lament rushed followed by the rest of that 
corps and the Bengal regiment Tbo garrison, though it 
consisted of two Uiousand men, dispersed instantly, every 
man making for the fort os tost os he could They took 
care, however, in their flight, to set fire to the magaxlno of 
straw, and every dfort to extinguish it was in vain and 
from this loss, the army, dunog the ensuing siege, lufTered 
the most senouf djitms. At noon Tippooa mrwy ad 
vanced from the westward, and cannooaded at o difUoce 
but ho witlidrew in the evening on hearing of the failure 
of his attack on the pettah It had been foreseen that liis 
approach was only a feint to cover this design, and a rein 
f o rce m ent of the 70th regiment and two Bengal battalions 
had been thrown Into it A detachment from Ins army of 
four thousand chosen infantry, pairing along the covered 
way of the fort, entered several streets of the pettah at 
ooce, there bemg no wall or ditdi on tlut side Tliey 
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vcic met by tlic 3Ctli niul TGtli regiments, niul clrncii back 
^^ith the lo-^sof about tlircc bumlicrl mou, most of ^\l)om 
fell bj the bayonet. Tlic 7Gtli lost foity men, but the 
3Gtb only four or five Thovi^U Tip])oo rciuauiccl always 
near us -vre saw' no more of him till the 17tli. The siege 
-was tlunng that ])criotl piosccutcd with little nd%nnlagc 
Tlie first batter}' was clc\en bundled yards fiom (he 
fort Tins distant batter}, which contained ten eightccn- 
pounders, was opened on the 12th, along with two en- 
filading batteries of two guns each Its cfiect was 
just what had been c\])Octcd, many shot missed the 
walls, and those which struck were too scattered to make 
any impression. The enfilading battcncs, being w-itlun 
eight hundred yards, did considerable damage to the de- 
fences , but It became necessaiy to make a new breaching 
battery of nine eighteen-pounders. The spot chosen for it 
w'as within four hundred and fifty yards of the fort, and, 
W’hile It was preparing, two twenty-four-pounders were 
opened within si\ hundred }ards, but the besieged, as it 
might be supposed, paying no legard to our distant fire, 
which could not hurt them, tinned all then guns against 
them, and in a few hours disabled one of them, and obliged 
us to withdraw the other. On the 16th, the mne-gun bat- 
tery opened ; and though the fire of it was so ill-directcd, 
that Lord Cornw-allis threatened to relieve the artillery on 
duty, unless they managed it bettei, it mined so much 
of the curtains, that the garrison w'ere alarmed, and called 
on Tippoo to make a diveision . he had been nearer us 
than usual the preceding day, and an attack w'as expected, 
but perhaps not at the hour that it took place. On the 
17th, in the morning. Lord Cornwalhs was visiting the 
battenes, when, about eight o’clock, fifteen guns opened 
suddenly upon the left iving The natuie of the country, 
which IS full of hollow ways, had enabled Tippoo to ad- 
vance unperceived, and the report of his guns was the first 
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notice that General Meadowt had of his being so near 
The hne formed without striking tents, and the troops sat 
on the ground while the enemj kept up a brisk cannonade, 
which, though distant, did a good deal of execution among 
the followers crowded tt^ther m the centre of the camp 
between the two lines of infantry, and it also killed or 
wounded fifty or sixty men m the ranks which so for got 
the better of hii Lordship ■ temper, that be determined to 
advance, and was giving directions to that cfiTcct, wlien 
Tippoo drew off his army Then it was observed, for the 
first tunc, that a detachment with nine guns, supported by 
n very large body of horse, had been concealed behind a 
rising ground, and, from their position, there is little 
doubt but that they were sent there by Tippoo to crier 
our camp, whenever wc should leave it to advance upon 
him they would probably, in such a casts, have taken some 
of our gram, and destroyed all our powder, which would 
have put on imrocdiotc penod to the siege. 

Tippoo retreated about one o clock had be waited half 
an hour longer, he might have bad an opportunity of try- 
ing the success of bis plans A new battery of four 
eighteen-pounders was opened next day within three han 
dred and fifty yards of the fort t two gum more were after 
words added to it 

'Ihc fire of the enemy was now reduced to a thirty two- 
poundcr from one of the rareUos, and a few small gum 
from the more distant bastions ami some works in the co- 
vered way An approach was begun, and at midnight, on 
tlic i?0th, a pamllcl wm completed within fifty yards of the 
sortie At daybreak, Tippoo seemed to be determined to 
make a diversion in favour of the besieged o dclociimmt 
with four guns approached towards llic pettah on the ac^t 
side, another with ten or twelve guns was posted (n a 
cypress-grovc, obout o thousand yards to the mstwanl 
and at a little to the southward of It hi* wliolc army was 
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(Iniun up Wli.Uc\cr hiv tlocign 1 r‘ rcliiujuiMu'd it 
rIk'U wo pot under nrju<5 ; nud Oio nt^ht wju^, under Co- 
lonel Stuart, nd\anced toward^ Inni * he wn^x nfrntd, but I 
belic\o with httle rcn^on. that the Colonel \\ould turn his 
right IlnnK, and he retjoated iinincdiatch tolus old giound. 
The party in the gro\e. being cn\ered by the lire of the 
fort, kept their station, and were Ob'-on ed all day to be 
busily employed in making embrasures m tlie bank of a 
tank to enlilndo the b.ittcnes, and as three of the bastions 
of the gateway were now breached, and our powder noarl}’ 
expended, it was resohed to storm m the o%cning The 
troops destined for this scr\ice were composed of all the 
European grenadiers and light infantry of the arniy, 
supported b} tlio SGtli and 7Gth regiments. Tlicy were 
commanded b}' J^Iajor S Kclh, under the orders of Co- 
lonel IMaxw ell, who, as commanding ofliccr 111 the pettah, 
had the entire management of the attack It was a clear 
moonlight night- The) left the trenthes a little aftci ten 
o’clock , and as thc}' rushed fonvaid b} llie sortie towards 
the breach, there was aAcr\ hca\y but ill-directcd fiic from 
the ramparts and thcco\crcd way after a little dilTicultym 
finding out the road along the top of the works which formed 
the gateway , and passing with ladders some gaps cut m them 
by the enem}', they ascended the mam rampart with very 
little opposition, for no considciable bod}^ of the enemy 
was formed near the breach , an irrcgulai fuc which iiad 
begun among them being soon stopped by the officers, they 
gave three cheers, which wcie heard as far as the camp* 
they advanced along the lampaits in two divisions, one 
to the right, and the othei to the left, bayoneting every 
man they met few of the guaids escaped, foi the ram- 
parts w'cre remarkably bigli, and had few passages for 
descending The enem}'^ made scarcely anj lesistance, 
but every man endeavoured to save himself above tliiee 
hundred were bayoneted in the Mysore gateway, the 
VOL. 1. I 
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passage of Trhich was blocked up bj the throng that at 
tempted to get through it. Above twelve hundred fell 
m different parta of the fort and among them tevcml 
women and chfldren but os few as could be expected m 
the confusion of taking a place at night by storm The 
KiUedar, Bahadu Khan, whom Tippoo had brought with 
him from Tisnagheiy, when he left the Carnatic^ was 
among the slam be had In vnin endeavoured to collect a 
party to make a stand at the breach he was forced to 
retreat, and was followed by two soldiers, against whom he 
defended himself for some time with his sword, calling for 
quarter but they either did not, or pretended not, to 
understand him. They conceived him to be Lolly, and 
they shot him through the head, and stabbed him In many 
places with their bayonets his body, covered with a cloth, 
lay on the rampart the whole of the next day It was 
visited by almost every man in the army, and all who sow 
It, were struck by the nobleness of Its appcaiance lie 
was a tall robust man, about seventy years of age, with 
a white beard descending to his middle and he was 
altogether one of those majestic figures which bring to the 
mind the Idea of a prophet. All firing ceased, and in lets 
than half an hour from the beginning of the otlack, we 
were in perfect possession of the fort. Tippoo was soon 
informed of its fate, and he marched off immediately The 
greatest part of thegamson, being in the corered waj, 
mode thdr escape to him of two thousand tliat were 
in the fort, moil were killed or taken Our loss did 
not exceed twenty men- I.crd ComwaDii had many 
reasons to be onxious for the foil of Bangalore It was 
stronger than had even been supposed tlie enemy had 
made near twenty embrasures in the bank of the lank, 
to enfilade the battcnci and though they could not liarc 
hurt the nine gun, they would Iiavc silenced the six gun 
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battery, and Killed many of tlie troops on duty, and he 
had not pow dei left for more tlian a da}' 

The country lound the camp for scveial miles had been 
destroyed by the enemy, and picsented nothing but a 
naked ^\astcofland All the forage found in the pettah 
had been cont>uraed by the middle of the month Five 
thousand of the public bullocks had died duiing the last 
ten days , and there being no slaughter-cattle now remain- 
ing, near a hundred carnage-bullocks were taken every day 
to %'ictual the Europeans Ills Lordship, from his uniform 
steady conduct, desened success he never lost sight of 
his object to follow Tippoo , neither did he in the different 
cannonades e\er permit a shot to bo returned, but some 
favourable circumstances, which he could not possibly have 
foreseen, also concurred to the accomplishment of his views 
The enemy were surprised : they expected the storm on the 
20th, and were prepared, but on the 21st, Tippoo having 
encamped wtlnn the range of their guns, they thought 
themselves safe, and took no precautions to defend the 
breach , and the noble ditch which surrounded the fort 
had not been carried in front of the gateway had we met 
with It there, it is not unbkely that, before we could have 
filled it up, we should have been compelled, from want of 
ammunition, to laise the siege 

The next extract is from a letter dated twelve 
miles west of Bangalore, 6tb July, 1791. It is 
addressed, like the others, to his father, and car- 
ries on the miKtaiy history. 

After the fall of Bangalore, it was barely possible, 
had every thing been ready for advancing immediately to 
Seringapatam, to have .reduced it before the time at which 
the western monsoon usually begins ; but as it was ap- 

1 2 
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prehended that, in cafe of a rapture in Europe, the French 
would reinforce Tippoo, and as no great enl was expected 
to follow the fafluro of the enterpme, but the termination 
of the Tfar from its success, it was determined to make the 
attempt It was first of aU thought neceswiry to join a 
body of the Nlxam's caralry, which bad been for some time 
blockading Gunjecottah 

We left Bangalore on the 28th of March, and mored 
to the northward Tippoo who had marched the same 
day, not knowing we would take that direction, crossed 
our route by mistake, and lost one of his guns before ho 
could get out of OUT reach We continued our march, and 
the Nizam s General, Taje Wunt, after much irresolution, 
joined ui on the 12th of April, near Chlntomany, with 
fourteen thousand horse. 

Wc reached Venkatgerry on the 18th, where wc reedred 
a remforccmcQt, under Colond Oldham, from tho Carnatic, 
of fire battalions of sepoys and a regiment of Bengal caral 
ry but of bullocks, which were of no less importance than 
men, wt? got a very small supply l*he number with which 
wc had gone against Bangalore had scarcely been found 
sufBaent for that tcrrice Twelve thousand had died du- 
nng the expedition, and they had not been replaced by 
more than three thousand- The distance to Senngnpatam 
was double that to Bangalore, and there was every reason 
to suppose that the place itself was more capable of dc 
fence yet we did not hesitate to advance in order to bc- 
dege it, with slenderer means. Wc hurried away from 
the head of the pass on the 22d, carrying with ui the M 
ram s cavalry though we had already seen that they would 
distress ui greatly bj destroying our forage, os tiiey would 
not venture beyond our outposts to collect it and tliat 
they could be of no use to us, as tlie whole of them would 
not face five hundred of the cneiaj t horse 
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We got to Bangalore on the SSth, Tippoo marching on 
our light about fifteen miles distant. His Lordship heie 
found It necessary to call on the army to assist him in the 
grand design of reducing the enemy’s capital before the 
monsoon Almost every officer carried, at his own ex- 
pense, two or three bullock loads of shot or shells, and the 
Nizami’s troops alone earned five thousand eighteen-pound 
shot 

The army left Bangalore on the 4th of May, with fifteen 
battering cannon , and as it was known that Tippoo had 
laid waste the country on the routes of Cenapatam and 
Shevagunga, which are the best and the shoitest for 
aimies to advance to Senngapatam, we chose a third 
by Cankanelly, which is both the longest and the most 
difficult, because we hoped to find grain and forage , but 
the latter Tippoo burned as we approached, and the coun- 
try being narrow, woody, and confined on both sides by 
chains of hdls, afforded little of the former 

After much labour and fatigue, and the loss of a great 
deal of stores, we came in sight of Senngapatam on the 
13th, at a place called Arkary We intended to have 
crossed the Cavery here, to join Abercromby, who had 
been for some time posted at Periapatam with a consi- 
derable quantity of nee and a battenng tram The pas- 
sage was too deep and too rocky , and there was no other 
below the fort, except one which led to the island, and 
which was covered by Tippoo’s army in front, and by 
battenes in the rear It became, therefore, necessary to 
dislodge the enemy, in order to reconnoitre it They 
were strongly posted, Avith then nght to the nver, and 
their left among a range of hills which lan nearly parallel 
to the Cavery, about two miles from its bank Their left 
being the only part of their line that could be approached, it 
was determined to attack them thei^e an hour before sunnse 
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The distance between the armies was onlj six miles, but 
It was ten by the road which led from our right round tlio 
hills to their left Six battalions of Europeans, and twelve 
of Bcpoj-g, destined for this service, mnrehed on the 14th, 
at eleven at night But the roads weife rendered so deep by 
an uncommonly Beverc fall of rub tlmt tbe^ did not come 
in fight of the enemy till seven next morning They were 
then two miles distant, and we moved rapidly to scire a 
hni which commanded their left Tippoo saw our design, 
and very ably counteracted it by pushing fonrard Cum- 
mer nl Din, who commanded his left wing, to occupy it — 
and favouring this operation by sending a body of cavalry 
to charge our nght ns it posued a ravine which obliging 
it to advance cautiously gave time to Ins own troops to 
tAhe possession of the post, from whence they instantly 
comracncod a warm enfilading fire, while Tippoo did the 
tame In front 

■\Vl suffered a good deal while forming after pauing the 
ravine AMicnoicr this was accompli ihed, tlie lull was at 
lAched and earned, and the cticiny dnvtn though not with 
oht resistance, into tlie island- Tippoo hod not more than 
three thousand horse in the field t he himself showed much 
judgment and decision in taking up Ids positions. This 
was to bo expected from his character but the conduct of 
Ills infantry cxdted mudi surprise T hey stood the fire 
of musVetrj, often till our troops were within a ftw yanis 
of them they defended every post they rallied wherever 
the ground was favourable and when at last dn>m from 
the field, they atreated without confusion. All this 
cliongc of behaviour was, Iiowcver, less owing |>eHmps to 
the improvement of their disnpllnc than to otiKTcauws — 
the strength of the groiiml wlildi Ulng full of rocks and 
ravines, aiTorded them cicry when, shiltcr, ami nude It diffi 
cult to follow them and their proximity to the isbnd the 
batteries of which covered them from pursuit. Our Itm 
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Aras about six hundred killed and wounded, and theirs 
probabl}^ not moie We gained nothing by the victory, 
but tlie liberty of looking at the island , ivliich it was not 
thought prudent to attack, as the lateness of the season, 
and the want of provisions, ivould not have allowed us to 
remain on it till the fall of the fort might be expected to 
take place We halted some days, and, on the 20th, en- 
camped at Caniambaddy, on the Caveiy, eight miles above 
Seringapatam. A strong detachment of the enemy was 
seen next day moving towards Penapatam , and as, fiom 
the Avant of cattle, we could not advance to join Aber- 
croraby — and as the badness of the Aveather had put an 
end to every hope of being able, at this season, to besiege 
Senngapatam, Ave oidered the Bombay army to retreat, 
which they did, leaving behind them all their sick and 
their battenng guns, several of which they did not wait 
to destroy 

We had by this time lost the greatest part of our cattle 
the guns had for the tivo last marches been brought 
forward with much difficulty by the assistance of the 
troops, and the battenng tram had seldom got to its place 
before ten at night The iveather too, which had been 
unfavourable ever since our leaving Bangalore, had now 
all the appearance of a settled monsoon The remaining 
bullocks, it was apprehended, would hardly be able to 
drag the field-pieces back to Bangalore ; and we had only 
twelve days’ nee at half-allowance In this situation, it 
became absolutely necessary on the 22d to burst our 
heavy cannon, to bury the shot, to throw the powder into 
wells, and to destroy all the other besieging matenals On 
the 24th, after repainng the passage of the ford, two 
bngades crossed to favour the retreat of Abercromby , 
and they were recalled the next day on the arnval of the 
adAUces of his escape On the 26th, we set out on our 
return to Bangalore , marching but slowly, as the troops 
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were obliged to aaairt in. dragging the guns, and In caix} ing 
the Dck and wounded, for whom there were very few 
coDTcyanecs. Before we reached our new camp; we were 
joined by a few horsemen, who gate us the extraordinary 
intelligence, that Purseram Bbow, and Hurry Punt, with 
the Mahmtta army, were within n march of ul They had 
marched above three hundred mile* jn four weeks; and 
though they had despatched near a hundred hircarras to 
give us notice of their approach, the roads were so well 
watched by Tjppoo s imgulars, that not one of them bad 
ever reached ua. Their coming, thouj,h too late to sale 
our battering train, was, notwithstanding, a very fortunate 
event for us they gave us provinoni and bullocks, 
which enabled us to remain for some weeks in the neigh 
bourhood of SenDgapatam and to recover our half starved 
cattle by the wide range which their cavalry secured to 
them for groxiog had they not amved, it is not easy to 
say wlmt would hate been our situation now ; wc must 
ha\c marched everyday to reach Bangalore on the 4lli, 
ini whidi lituc wc had provisions at half allowance JTost 
of the remaining bullocks would have died on the road 
and the troops would have got there with little else llian 
thdr guns, which they must have dragged tbemsdref 
But os Bangalore contained but little grain, they could not 
have halted but after taking out a small supply they 
must Iwrc continued ihctr march to the pass near Amborc 
The jrohrattas would probably liarc kept aloof Tippoo 
would hare followed us, and would perJjsps Jiare pre 
vented us from ever getting again bejotid Bangalore to 
wlucli wc would Iiave been obliged to cany supplies 
wc did to \ clloro in the la^t war 

From the dntc of the preceding up to the 
month of Scpteinlicr «!ien the nnn\ ngmn nd 
vanced upon Scnngnpatani Munro was cm 
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ployed in the aiduous and hazardous task of 
ti an sporting stores fiom detached depots into 
camp. It was one of the busiest epochs in his 
nulitaiy life; insomuch that, as he infoims his 
sister, “he was sometmies foi seven days toge- 
ther without pen or ink, or any kind of bag- 
gage” Yet he appeals to have found leisuie, 
even then, to keep up a regular coiTespondence 
mth almost every bianch of his family. Tliere 
is not one of these letters which might not with 
perfect propriety meet the pubhc eye; but the 
selection has aheady swelled to so large an 
amount, and so many yet lemain to be inserted, 
that T am reluctantly compelled to confine my- 
self, on tlie present occasion, to a few extiacts. 

It will he seen that Mr Munro, when discuss- 
mg questions of public impoitance, almost in- 
variably addiessed his letters to his father. Such 
was the case duiing the interval now under re- 
view, when the idea began to be entertained of 
a speedy accommodation with Tippoo. - Against 
this arrangement Mr Munro vehemently ar- 
gued He pointed out the great advantages which 
the present position of the British army afford- 
ed over a prmce weakened by lepeated de- 
feats ; and treated with the contempt wluch it 
merited, a notion then generally enteitained, that 
the utter fum of the kmgdom of Mysore would 
prove of serious injury to British interests Of 
the Mahiattas, at that time held in piofound 
lespect, he spoke as of harbaious hordes, totally 
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iBcapable of meeting the British in the field, or 
even seriously mjurmg the British territory by 
their inroads , whilst the Nizam he justlj repre- 
sented as a apher, m spite of the extent of Ins 
domimons, through the feebleness of his govern- 
ment, and the disinclmabon of his troops to adopt 
an improved system of tactics. It was not so, 
however, with respect to Tippoo He possessed 
an energy of character unknoivn to otlier Eastern 
pnnees, and ruled with arbitrary sway a people 
among whom eveiy improvement in tlie art of war 
was sedulously cultivated Such a man he con 
tended, ought to be crushed at once, or at least so 
weakened as to render him for over innoxious, 
and the present seemed to him to be tlic moment, 
of all others, best adapted for the accomplishment 
of that end. In a word Mr Munro dended the 
policy which would seek to maintain m India 
what IS termed m Europe, “the balance of 
power,” and argued on the ncccssitj and sound 
discretion of the verj sjstcm of conquest into 
which tlic East India Company were cvcntuallj 
dnven 

He concludes a masterh disaission inth the 
following sentiments, ns just ns thej arc clcarlj 
expressed 

Men rrail bools, anil Ixvauw they find that all warfilc 
nations have liad their downfal, ihry drclaim ajriinit con- 
quest as not only dan(;crous, hut unprofiuldc, from a sup- 
position that tlic increase of territory must Iw aiirayi fol 
lowed by a proportionabie increaic of expense Tliis may 
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be true, when a nation is surrounded by warlike neigh- 
bours, which, while it gains a province on one side, loses 
as much on the other, but theie aie times and situations, 
where conquest not only bungs a revenue gieatly beyond 
its expenses, but bungs also additional security The 
kings of England knew this when they attempted the re- 
duction of Scotland Theie is, however, another example 
which would apply bettei to oui position in the Carnatic. 
Wlien Spain was, in the last century, engaged in a war 
with France and Portugal, would not the possession of the 
latter country have added much to hci strength and secu- 
nty, by lemoving every possibility of attack from the 
frontieis of France ? By subduing the country below the 
Ghauts, from Pohgatcherry to Ambore, we liave nothing to 
fear The sea is behind us, and m front we gain a strongei 
banier than we now have, which would enable us to de- 
fend the country with the present military establishment ; 
but as this, with the civil expenses, would be nearly equal to 
the whole revenue of the country, let us advance to the 
Kistna, and we shall triple oui levenue without having oc- 
casion to add much to our military force , because our 
barrier will then be both stronger and shorter than it is 
now. I do not mean that we should all at once attempt to 
extend ourselves so far, for it is at present beyond our 
powei , but that we should keep the object in view, though 
the accomphshnient of it should reqmie a long senes of 
years . — theie is no necessity foi precipitation The dissen- 
sions and revolutions of the native governments aviU point 
out the time when it is proper for us to become actors It 
can never ainve while Tippoo exists : while his power re- 
mains unimpaired, so far from being able to extend our 
teriitory, we shall be perpetually in danger of losing what 
we have Why then not remove, while we can, so formi- 
dable an enemy ? But his sjstem, if not broken, may in 
time be communicated to the successors of the Nizam, or 
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other Moorish pnneea who maj hereafter appear In the 
Deccan If once deiftrojed, there la Lttledan^rof its being 
re>esUbliahed it would require what may not appear in 
many ages— another Hyder and even he would bo un- 
equal to the task, without the concurring drcunutancea of 
an European war to give him military ikiJl, and a minority) 
and a weak prmce to give hini a kingdom Nothing con bo 
more absurd than our regarding any of the native go-cm- 
ments as powers which are to Inst for ages. It would not 
be iurpruing if all of them were to cease to exist in the 
course of twenty or thirty yean. Let us then, while wc 
can, make the most of tho superior stability of our own go 
▼emment and if wc are not, for inconceivable rcufons of 
state, to extirpate Tippcw, let us at least humble him, by 
depriving him of the Malobar coasL When cut off from 
all intercoumc with Europeans his pohtical and military 
lyitcms may linger on dunog bis reign, but will soon cx 
pirc under a successor 

Mr Munro ttos not pcrsonnlly present nitli 
the army, either during its ad\ancc towards Se- 
nngapatom, or at the attack upon the Sultans 
hnes on the night of the 6th of Fchniar} 1792 
His narrative of that affair therefore, thougli 
abl} drawn up I abstain from giung partly be- 
cause it IS n>owcdl} comiulcd from the reports 
of others and partly because it is not cnlciilatctl 
to thron nil} additional light upon n transaction 
^v^tIl A\liicli the public IS nlrcad) well ncqimintotl 
but tlio foUou ing supplement to it in Inserted nn 
cmnicntl} chnnictcnstic of tlic poctihnr turn of 
mind which, from the beginning to the end of 
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his caieer, distinguished the wiiter. If there was 
one disposition more than another winch he held 
in sovereign contempt, it was that which, in too 
maii}’^ instances, piompts men to exaggerate the 
difficulties of an operation for the sake of en- 
hancmg the merit of tlieir ovm sei vices in over- 
coming these difficulties. 


TO HIS BROTHER 

Bangalore, 25th Behruary, 1T9S 
I REQUESTED Mr Ross to copy an account of 
the attack on Tippoo’s lines, which I liacl given him, and 
send it to my father , if he does not lie will lose nothing ; 
for It was very imperfect, having been manufactured 
from at least a dozen of letters from camp , but most of 
them so filled inth pueiile, extravagant descriptions-, that 
It was almost impossible to annex any distinct ideas to 
them, or to draw from them any rational conception of the 
battle. 

1 could never read one of these letters without cursing 

heartily G and G , and the wliole race of turgid 

authors, whose corruption has descended even to subalterns, 
and made language no longer answer its original purpose of 
conveying ideas 

One fellow calls for the pen of a Homer, and tells you 
that Bntish arras “ shine resplendent ” 

Another poor man is quite overcome with tumultuous 
feelings, which, it would appear, prevented him from 
gi-ving utterance to any one of the thousand ideas which, 
he asserts, crowded upon his mind to such a degree, as to 
depnve him of every faculty but — wonder' In this un- 
happy state, he gives the following ammated relation of the 
engagement — 
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“ Moonlight — impregnable lines — botteries—ditchM 

proud Sultan— ferodons tyrant — innumerable horse and 
i'oot British bayonets— 'tnumpbant heroes— bloody field — 
eternally emblaxoned on the records of Fame 1” 

From such records you will hardly wish for any farther 
extracts. 

Soon after the nboie letter was despatclicd, Mr 
^lunro joined the camp before Senngajiotam, 
where he continued to do duty under Captaui 
Head tiQ tlie peace His detail of the e^ents 
which preceded the negotiation, as well as lus 
sentiments touching the pohey of the arrange- 
ments entered into are contained m the sub- 
joined communication to lus father — 

28th April, 1702 

I HAVE wntten you ooo or two short letter* 
linee the peace they would hare been longer liad I not, 
since the month of January, been employed in a bborious 
situation which tolccs up so much of my time as to Icaro 
mo noi>e for private corrcspoodcDcc I write from daj 
break till sunset, every day, and at night I am cither en- 
gaged with idle people or so mucli exliaustcd ns not to be 
able to think correctly oa any subject I ora besides so 
little plcoscd with the peace that I caiiDot witJiout dilTl 
culty bring mysdf cither to talk or wnte of it- hrn 
hostilities ceased, Tippoo luul no place nbo\-e the Ghauts 
from Gumimconda to Scringopatonv Betidrs ihc former 
of these forts, he had Oooty, Balhari and ChUtchirooj; ; 
but all cither so distant from llic scene of action or so 
weakly garrisoned, os to give him no benefit from holding 
them be Iiad liLcwisc Kisnageny In the Barroraalil, wMcIi 
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ho«c\cr, nl tins time, of no eon'-eijnciuc in the opern- 
l\on% of lUe \Nar, becnit'^e ili gammon wn'- not ‘'troop 
enonpli to nttnek cojuo)'- toming from the C’nrnutic, mid 
bccnuH'thnt tlic rcddmimlurgum rn<'', in the neiplihour- 
liooil of Amhorc, hemg ropmrccK all toino}*^, after the 
month of September, look that road as the nuKt direi t to 
the nrnn. lie had lo-?l the greatest part of his troops by 
dentil or de‘:cilion m the attack iif bis lines, and be him- 
self had lost his hnughtine*-s, liis coinage, and almost e\er) 
quahtj that distiuguished hmu hut In^ cruelty, nine h he 
continued to cNcreiso ceery d'i> on man) of the jinntipal 
oHiccrs of his go\ernnicnl, particular]} llraniins, on the 
most idle suspicions The remains of Ins bifantiv neic in 
the fort, and his cn\alry on the glacis JIo slcjit at niglit 
in the fort, in the great mosque, — for lie never visited Ins 
palace after Iiis defeat on the Gili , and during the day he 
sta}cd on the outside amongst Ins horsemen, under a pnvalc 
tent, from n hence ho observed, with n sullen despair, bis 
enemies closing in upon linn from every side — The Car- 
natic army, on the north bank of the river, with their 
approaches, which cv en on tins side were carried within four 
thousand }ards of the wall, and a strong dcLaclmicnt occu- 
pying the pettab, and half the island The Bombay niniy 
on the south side, about four miles distant, on tlie Pena- 
patam road Purserara Bliow, after ravaging Biddanou 
advancing by rapid marclies to fill up the intcn^al between 
the right of the Bombay and the left of the Carnatic army, 
and complete the blockade, and no possibility of pro- 
tracting the siege, even by the most determined resistance, 
beyond fifteen days. In this situation, when extirpation, 
which had been so long talked of, seemed to be so near, 
the moderation or the policy of Loid Cornwalhs granted 
him peace, on the easy terms of Ins relinquishing half his 
dominions to the confederates Tippoo accepted these 
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conditiOTS OQ the 24th of February, and order* vere in 
•tantlj mucd to itop all working in the trenchet. The 
fforda which spread such a gloom o^’er the army by dis. 
appointiDg not so much their hopes of gam as of re\cngc, 
were these — 

“ Ijord Comwallia has great pleasure In announcing to 
the army that preliminaries of peace have been settled be- 
tween the Confederate Powers and Tippoo Sultan ” 

lEa Lordship probably at this tmic supposed that every 
thing would soon be finally settled, and that he would be 
able in a few days to leave a nckly comp, where he was 
losing great numbers of Europeans but Tippoo continued 
to work with more vigour than before the cessation, and 
used BO many delays and evadooi in ratifying tlic defini 
tivc treaty, that cotwlthbtandiog his having already sent 
his two eldest sons as hostages, nnd a million sterling, It 
was bchcrcd (hat hostilities would be renewed Ills Lord 
ship furnished hrm with the means of protroetion by 
adopting a revenue, instead of a geographical dlnwon of 
his country It was stipulated (hat the Confederates were 
to take portions of his tcmtoncs contiguous to thar own, 
and by thar own choice, which should amount to half his 
revenue He was desired to send out an account of his 
revenues, that the selection might be made He replied 
that he had none — that Uic^ had all been lost at Pangalore 
and othcrplaccf but on being told that intlial caw, thcalJie* 
would make the partition agreeable to stalcmcnts in their 
own powession, he sent out occoimU in whicli ihc frontier 
countnes were o>*crrated, and all thov? in the cmlre of 
his kingdom, which he knew lie would retain for himself, 
UDdcrvalucd The fabrication was obvious not onl^ in 
this particular, but also In bU diminishing the total ammint 
of Ills revenue about thirty lacks of rupees. TIk* Con 
federates however, after a few days convntcd to lulrmlt 
to this double loss for the sake of peace But Tippoo, 
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after gaming one point, determined to tiy his success on 
some others. The value of the whole had been fixed , but 
on proceeding to fix that of the districts which \\ ere to be 
ceded, he threw so many obstacles in the way, that the 
Allies found themselves at last compelled to adopt the 
measure with which they ought to have begun A list 
was sent to him, which he was told contained half his do- 
minions, and he was desired to put his seal to it Aftci a 
delay of two days, he replied that he would neither give 
up Kishnageny, Seir IClidioog, nor Gooty His unwilling- 
ness to part wTith these places, which could only be useful 
to him in an offensive ivai, convinced his Lordship of his 
hostile designs, and made him resolve to insist on their 
being sui rendered . he oidered parties to make fascines, 
and the young princes to go next moining to Bangalore 
The Vakeels of Tippoo, seeing his sons marching olf at day- 
break, rau and called up Sir John Kennaway, and begged 
that they might be detained till they should inform the 
Sultan, and get anothei final answer from him His Loid- 
ship, with his usual mildness, permitted tliem to halt after 
they had pioceeded about two miles, but still it was not 
till the 16th, thiee days afterwards, that the Vakeels 
signed the treaty , and it did not come out till the 19 th with 
the signature of Tippoo So much good sense and mili- 
tary skill has been shown in the conduct of the wai, that 
I have little doubt but that the peace has been made with 
equal judgment. It has given us an increase of revenue 
amounting to thirty-nine and a half lacs of rupees, which, 
though from Tippoo’s mismanagement of his finances, it 
has not produced that for some years past, will soon be 
easily affoided by the country, and by giving us possession 
of the Baramhaul, it has rendered it extiemely difficult, if 
not impossible, for Tippoo to invade the Carnatic in future 
from the westward, — for the passes from Mysore into the 
Baramhaul, though good, are few , and though not de- 
VOL I K 
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fended by fortifications, there are so many strong posts near 
them, that an inyading army must either take them, which 
might require a whole campaign, or else leave them in the 
rear, and run the risk of bong starved by the loss of its 
convoys. These are, no donbt, great advantages but 
because greater might have been with ease obtained, I 
cannot help thinking but that something has been left 
undone Why, instead of stumbling upon revenue ac- 
counts, could we not have traced our boundary on the map, 
taken such places as suited us from thdr pohtical situation, 
sent him entirely above the Ghauts, and not left lum in 
possession of Carore and Coimbitore, to plunder our 
southern provinces, whenever ho shall find it convenient 
to go to war ? It is true, that the possession of Poligat 
dierry will make it always cosy for a Bombay army to 
take Coimbitore, and force him above the Ghauts, with 
tho ossutance of a Carnatic army but to coUcct our troops 
11 a work of some months, and in that time he may pass Tri 
cbioopol) , and ravage the Comahe as far os hindras ; whilst, 
by driving oiT the cattle and inhabitanti, he may render it 
difficult for ui to equip on army for the field If we arc 
in a situation to march, he will probably lose Bangalore in 
the first campaign , but ho will alwajs be able to prevent 
an army without cavalry from besieging Scringnpatam 
and while be con do this, he can force us, after an expen- 
sive WOT, to relinquish our conquests for peace e 
ouglit, therefore, to have kept Coirabitorc, and established 
a strong post at SattimungaJum, which would have made 
on invasion on that side os impracticable os on tlwt of the 
BarramabL Tippoo being then without magazines in the 
low countries, and seeing strong posts in tlie neighbour 
hood of all the passes, which could def} hU uaslilful 
attacks, and intercept his convoys, would hare liad no 
temptation to begin a hopeless war; but ai llie Alhes rouit 
also liavc bad a proportlocal increase of territory, it 1 ^ 
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said that he would tlien have been reduced too low. He 
would have been more powei ful than H3'der was when he 
usurped the Government, and u ould have been as able as 
he to defend his possessions , and if he was not, so much 
the better, for ever}'' pei son who has seen his ainiy, and 
that of the other countiy powers, must be convinced how 
much IS to be feared from the one, and how little fioni 
the other 

Lord Cornwallis w'as apprehensive that he should liavc 
been dnven to the necessity of taking Seringapatam , and 
frequently exclaimed, “■ Good God* what shall I do with 
this place ?" I would have said, “ Keep it as the best bai- 
iier you can have to your own countries , and be confident 
that, with it, and sucli a fiontier as the Cavery, skirted by 
vast ranges of rugged mountains, w’hich make it impassable 
for an army, from Arakeery to Caveryporam, no Indian 
powei will ever venture to attack you ” But every thing 
now is done by moderation and conciliation , — at this late, 
we shall be all Quakeis in twenty years more I am still 
of the old doctrine, that the best method of making all 
princes keep the peace,' not excepting even Tippoo, is to 
make it dangerous for them to disturb your quiet This 
can be done by a good army We have one , but as w'e 
have not money to pay it, we ought to have taken advan- 
tage of our successes for this purpose, and aftei leducidg 
Seringapatam, have letamed it and all the’ countnes to the 
southward and westward of the Cavery. By 'doing this, 
we could have maintained a good body of cavahy , and so 
far from being left with a weak and extended fiontier, the 
usual attendant of conquests, w'e should, fiom the nature 
of the country, have acquired one'moie compact and 'more 
strong than we have at present If peace is so desirable 
an object, it would be wiser to have letained the power of 
preserving it m our hands, than to haVe left it to the ca- 
price of Tippoo, who, though he has lost half his revenue, 

K 2 ' ’ 
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has bj no means lost half his power He requires no 
combination, lii.e us, of an able jmJitaiy goremor, 5n 
Europe, and allies m this countiy, to enable him to pro- 
secute war successfully He only wants to attack them 
when he will be more than a match for any of them 
and it will be strange if he does not find on opportunity 
when the Confederates may not find it convement to sup- 
port the general cause. When we have a General of less 
abihty than Lord Comwallia at the head of the Govern- 
ment, (such men as we have lately seen commanding 
anmcs,) Tippoo may safdy tiy, by the means of Gooty, 
Chittcldroog, and Biddanor, to recover the conquests of 
the ^lahrattos and the Nizam If Lord Cornwallis himself 
could not have reduced Tippoo without the assistance of 
thoMohrattos, — for there is no doubt that without them he 
could never after fallmg bock from Scnngapaloro in Way, 
have advanced again beyond Bangalore, »if his iotegnty 
his sound manly judgment, and hts great military tafents, 
coidd bare done nothing what is to be hoped for from 
those whom we may expect to supply his room ? ^^'’c cannot 

look for better than or ■ ■ - — or , 

men selected from the army as great military diaractcrs 
but these gentlemen tliemselvcs arc os well cotirlnccd ns any 
pnratc in the army, how cheap Tippoo held them and how 
httic honour he could have gained by foiling them. One or 
rather two, sallied forth and after spouUng some strange 
unintelligible stuff, like onaent Pistol, and thcglMVil of a 
Boman, lost their magazines by forming them in front of 
the army, and then spent the remainder of the camplgn In 
running about the countrj, after what was ludicroudy 
called b} tlic army tht iovlwble power aiking which 
way the bull ran ? 

The other, in 'May last, on a drtschment of TIppoos 
mardung towards him without ever seeing them with an 
army superior to Sir I s re Cootes, at Porto Novo, shame 
fully ran away, leaving lib camp and hU lioipiial behind 
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and in advancing in Februarj, a second time, \\ljcn Tippoo 
had lost the greatest part of his arni}', he alloved a few 
straggling horse to cut off a great part of his camp equi- 
page, and would have lost the vholc had not Colonel 
Floyd been sent vith a small detachment to bung him safely 
past the ferocious Tippoo The Colonel found him as 
much dismayed as if he had been surrounded by the nhole 
Austrian army, and busy in placing an ambusende to 
catch about six looties , — he must have been a simple 
looty that he caught Lord Cornnalhs said one day, on 
hearing that the looties had carried away nine elephants, 
near Savendroog, “ that they neie the best troops in the 
world, for that they were always doing something to haiass 
their enemies and I am confident that Tippoo has not 
lost a looty in his armj'’, who is not a better soldier than 
any of these three Generals Had his Lordship not ar- 
nved, Tippoo would have been too much for them all, 
and their confederates at their back These chaiacteis 
have led me out of my way, or I should have said a gieat 
deal more about the armies of the Native Powers, the old 
subject of Tippoo as a barner against the Mahrattas, and 
some oversights which his Lordship had nearly committed, 
when he intended sending Medows with a part of the army 
to Assore to wait for him , — ^but I feel myself getting blind, 
and am besides afraid of losing the Manship, if I have not 
done so already 

Your affectionate Son, 
(^Signed) Thomas Monro. 


It is scarcely necessaiy to mention, that the 
definitive treaty was no sooner signed and ratified, 
than the British army broke up, and the several 
divisions of which it was composed letumed each 
to its own presidency 
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Large ns the selection may appear, which has 
been made from Mr Munro s correspondence at 
this period, many highly mteresting letters have 
been omitted, chiefly because they refer to cir- 
cumstances long gone by, or narrate events m 
which the public is not now hkcly to take much 
mterest. In some of these, the opinions of the 
imter, touching the talents of the diflcrent Ge- 
nerals under whom he served, arc very frcelj 
gnen He speaks of Lord Comwnlhs for ex- 
ample, ns of a man possessed of more tlian mo- 
derate abibties, cool in tlie hour of danger, and 
not unskilful in raanoeuvnng, hut bj no means 
competent to arrange the important details of 
tlie commissanat, or happy m his system of 
raagazmcs and depots. In hkc manner Ids 
estimate of the inihtnij genius of Sir EjTe 
Coote IS cxtremel> faioiirnhle, but witli these 
exceptions, he says of the ofliecrs emplo> cd from 
time to brae m separate commands, tliat the) 
were one and all, totally unqiinliflcd to fill so iin 
portnnt a trust “ Neicr hnniig been placed” 
sa) s he, ‘ in situations which required the excr 
tion of thought, uhen the) were cast ashore In 
India, uith Tippoo in their neighbourhood, the) 
were lost Tlic) held liis abilities ns a General 
too chcaji— rated their osvn too high, or desjiisctl 
the ndnee of those uho from greater cxpcnencc 
m Indian warfare, ucre well qualified to gisc it,” 

"i ct sens he prompt to bestow praise anil read) to 
encourage hopes srhcrcscr there nppearcil scoiu 
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for the one, or reason for the other, Tims, of 
Colonel Floyd’s gallantry, he invariably speaks 
in terms of the highest commendation ; whilst of 
Colonels Fullerton and Kelly he makes frequent 
mention, as of officers from whom great things 
might he expected, providing fitting opportuni- 
ties for the display of their talents were afforded. 
XJnforturrately, the oire quitted India, and the 
other died, before the expectations of ]\Ir. IMuiiro 
could be leahzed. 

Notice has akeady been taken of ]\Ir. Munro’s 
excessive abhoiTence of the practice of exaggera- 
tion, to which men employed in the field are some- 
times addicted. One example of his mode of 
tunnng mto ridicule the extravagant narratives of 
his contemporaries, has been given ; and many 
more are kept back, only from an apprehension 
that a repetition of such details might fatigue ; but 
the following reasons assigned by liimself for 
giving at length the description of certain affairs 
in which he was engaged, are too characteristic of 
the man to be withlield “ I have described these 
battles at greater length,” says he, “ because par- 
tial accomits, framed not from the impression 
made of them by the scene itself, but from after 
exaggerated leports, to serve the purpose of pro- 
curing honour, without deserving it, have aheady 
appeared m the papers of India, and will soon 
pass mto those of Europe, to be stared at and 
admued by members of Parhament I have seen 
some pubhc letters neai the truth, but m general 
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they are so wide of it, that I lm\e renounced 
an opinion which I once held — that the) arc the 
best documents of history ’ I may be permitted 
to add to tills, that from the commencement to 
the close of Ins career, the idea of aiming at dis- 
tinctions whicli he iras conscious not to liave me- 
rited was of all others the most abhorrent to the 
prmaples of Sir Thomas Munro Ambitious he 
doubtless was , — ^where is the man of real talent 
who 18 not ambitious’ — but his ambition urged 
liim to destrxx honours and rewards , by no means 
surreptitiously to procure them I cannot better 
close this chapter than by the insertion of the fol- 
lowing letters to Ins brother the) arc replete 
with fine feeling and admunble ^^cw 8 of Imman 
nature 


TO IMS IIROTIIFR JAMES 
DLAR JAMES, 

It h now a good wljilc dnee I wrote you — but 
you nc\cr told roc wlielber or not )ou rcceivtjd my last 
letter lour siIcdcc I am afraid, !« owing to bad hcalili, 
or the confcqucoco of if, — low aptntf Grabaro me 
tlmt ho lia^ hoen III and that you arc but pooH) ami 
tlwt he thtnkf Klihnagcrry unhealthy hut If there arc 
not othiT jn»tance» against the place jour case and Ids 
arc not lufUdcnl to condemn it ^ ou gave me no answer 
what ftop5 you were taking to get a hortc or if I •liould 
wnl* to Captain Dallas about one for j ou \ our anxlctj 
after home will lease ^oa bj degriT*. I had as niucli of 
It jou for a rear after my amiol but luring 
health and *omctIung to lake up n>\ nticntimi in camp 
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it soon left me Nothing is so bad as moping and shut- 
ting yourself (unless absolutely unable to go out) up from 
society. You should mix iiith all men, and enter into 
all boyish amusements, and not suppose that it is necessary 
to imitate the formality of the leained in Europe You 
have a strange, or, rather I should say, ill-founded idea, 
— for many young people have it, — that happiness is to be 
found only in living in retirement ivith a few of our school 
or college friends Nothing can be more absurd tlian such 
a sentiment our attachment to early acquaintances is as 
frequently owing to chance placing us together, — to being 
engaged in the same studies oi amusements, as to worth 
or merit of an}^ kind Such friends are not selected , and 
therefore men, as they advance in years, drop them for 
others they think better of, and if they retain an affection 
for any of them, it is perhaps only for one or two ivho 
may possess those qualities which they would wish chosen 
fnends to possess, though it may have been circumstances 
very different from those qualities that first formed the 
attachment If among your school-friends there are many 
who are worthy of a warm fnendship, you have been 
more fortunate than I , for though I was happy with my 
companions at home, when I pass them in review, and 
recollect then habits, tempers, and dispositions, I can 
hardly see more than one or two whose loss I can with 
reason i egret Whatever you may think now, you may 
be assured that those who have now the first place in 
your esteem will give way to objects more deserving, 
because chosen when your discernment was more mature 
It must be confessed that there is a satisfaction in the com- 
pany of men engaged in the same pursuits with ourselves , 
but it does not follow that they alone are desennng of our 
fnendship, and that there is no happiness in the society 
of othei men I like an orientalist, a pohtician, a man 
that walks and swims, or plays fives, because I like all 
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these things myself but I at the same dme have perhaps 
a greater fnendshjp for a man who cares for none of these 
oDiusementt. Your offcctiomite Brother, 

(Signed) Tiiouab Hunbo 

"i ou should learn to plajr whlrt to pass the evening? 

TO THE BAUB. 

[A continuation of tho subjects discussed in the list ] 
Orcotuh, 29th October 

»IY DEAR JAMES, 

I FiAi E received your letter* of the IGth and 
18th, and also one from your friend Mr Bryden \our 
mutual attachment is a proof of the good disposition of 
both, and I wlsli your de*iro of contiouing together could 
be effected without injury to either but this, from the 
nature of the service, can only be done while at the Gene 
rol Hospital whero no man con wish to renuun except with 
tho view of gaming some experience of the country prac 
dee But there arc other dnlms upon you be«des those 
of fnendship. llie expense of your outfit was consider, 
able, nnd our father is fa no nluation to pay it off To 
enable him to do this ought to be your first object. A 
vacant situation now present* itself wliicli if you can sc 
euro, It may be die mcon* of attaining tins end. The Ifftli 
battalion wants a surgeon nod I have written to Air 
Du/fin to get jou appointed to it If you sufcced voii 
will luve no cau«c to regret the lo^s of your fncwl you 
will be under an intimate friend of mine { and, wlial Is bet 
ter, a most excellent mao, — Captain Alexander Bead 
end you will also have os a companion your townsman 
George Kippen AA ith ibem you will not find j-oursclf 
among strangers, but, in twoday , more at linmc than you 
Imre been since you left Glasgow A nur IwiLwardnesi to 
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going into company is, I suspect, almost as strong a motive 
as friendship for your wislnng to remain at Madras, but 
you will find that there is no occasion for that hind of 
diffidence when you come here. And I should likewise 
hope, that by moving about, and having loss employment 
than at Madras, jmur health ivill improve 

Your affectionate Brother, 

(Signed) Thos. Munro 

The following extiacts from letteis addressed 
to the same individual, on his first arrival in 
India, possess too much sterling merit to he 
omitted. They desen^e to be studied by all 
)mung men, when first staithig into hfe. — 

Thougli I am, in many i aspects, a greater boy than 
you , yet, as I have had the start of you in tins country, 
I will venture to give you some hints Do not wonder at 
any thing you see , or if 3'ou do, keep it to yourself Do 
not pester people with questions about me, for men in ge- 
neral are as much disgusted with hearing a person talk of 
his relations as of himself. My father says you are diffi- 
dent I rejoice to hear it , for it is a fault more easily cor- 
rected than forwardness You have no leason to be alarm- 
ed at what is called launching out into the world. A little 
experience will convince you, that it is composed neither 
of wiser nor of better people than you have seen in small 
circles. Play your own character without affectation, and 
he assured that it will soon procure you fnends Do not 
distrust your own medical skill , if jrou do, you are a won- 
derful doctor. In this countiy, a good understanding, 
sound principles, and consistency of character, will do more 
for you than a thousand discoveries concerning muscular 
motion 
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Again — 

If you ore ordered to rcmtun at Madnu, you will not, I 
am convinced, despise the country practice ULe some j’oung 
men, because it diFers from that of Burupe; but be dib 
gent and active In the discharge of your duty, as the best 
means of establishing your character and recommenduig 
yourself to your supenors. I hope you have too much 
sense to visit puDcb-faouse% and too much spirit to get 
drunh You will find books enough at Mr Ross s to 
amuse you when you are not attending to more urgent bu- 
siness and if you want exercise, y ou have a delightful walk 
on the sea-shore 
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CHAPTER III. 

Appointment to the Revenue Department under Colonel Read 
■ — Letters from the Baramhaul — Second war with Tippoo 
— Fall of Senngapatam. 

We have hitherto followed the foi tunes of 
3Ir. Munro as a soldier actively employed in the 
field, and made a selection from his correspon- 
dence, chiefly with a view of illustrating his feel- 
ings and turn of thought, wliilst in the imme- 
diate presence of the enemy. We come now to 
a new era in his career, when, heing appointed td 
assist Captain Read in the arrangement of the 
ceded district of Baramhaul, he may be said to 
have passed, for a time, from the mihtaiy to the 
eivil service. The ciicumstances under winch so 
great a change was effected are nairrated in part 
by himself; but of ceitain important matters, of 
which he has given no account, it will be neces- 
sary to say something. 

Stiange as it may appear, it is nevertheless 
perfectly true, that in the year 1792 theie was a 
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deplorable deficiency among the civil servants of 
the Company in acquirements, the possession of 
which IS now justly esteemed indispensable in 
persons employed in the administration of judicinl 
and revenue afiairs. Accustomed to trust entire- 
ly to their native assistants, very few collectors or 
magistrates were acquainted with the languages 
of the country, or knew any tlung of the liabits, 
customs, chspositions, or prejudices of the people 
entrusted to their care All pubhc busmess was, 
m consequence, earned on through the instni 
mentahty of interpreters, agamst whose fidehtj, 
though strong doubts might be entertained of it, 
no charge could be brought Now, tlioiigh such 
a state of thmgs miglit exist, and did exist with 
comparative harmlcssness, at the Prcsidcnci and 
within the narrow tract immedintelj attached to it 
where the people had long been liabituatcd to the 
Bntish system and were become in a certain de- 
gree reconciled to it, anj attempt to introduce it 
mto a provmcc llko the Bamunahl would liaic 
argued an excess of infatuation in the aiithontics 
which made it The inhabitants of flic Darm 
mahl were pnncipallj Ilindoos, wlio for ages had 
been gmded bj their own customs Of the Com 
pany, or of its mode of acting, tlicj knciv nothing 
and the) were morcoi cr, at this particularjiinctiirc 
labounng under the miseries incident upon Iianiig 
their count!) made the theatre of recent war To 

haie committed to men ignorant of their dialect 
the cliargc of introducing among them the Com 
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pally’s authority, would have been an act of absolute 
insanity. Lord Cornwallis was not the person to 
fah into a blunder so gross as this ; and he conse- 
quently made choice of military men, of whose 
fitness for the task he had obtained the most sa- 
tisfactory proofs, to recondle the people of Barra- 
mahl to then new masters. On this account it 
was, that Captain Read received his appointment, 
in preference to any of the revenue officers pro- 
peily so called; and he, for the very same leason, 
chose as his assistants Lieutenant Munro, with 
two other mihtary gentlemen. 

The sensation created by these arrangements 
among the civil servants at Madras was very 
great. No mstance of the kmd had ever occurred 
before ; and the parties passed by, regardless of the 
causes which led to it, spoke loudly of the whole 
transaction as a heavy grievance. Perhaps there 
was nothing extraordinary in this. It very sel- 
dom happens that men see things in their proper 
light, at the instant when a real or imaginary 
affront is received ; and the Madras civilians would 
have inclined no serious blame, had they content- 
ed themselves with a few passing expressions of 
discontent. But unfortunately the matter ended 
not here. There arose an excessive jealousy of 
the mihtary in general, and of the mdividuals thus 
employed in the revenue department m particular, 
which ceased not to woik long after they had 
shown themselves in every respect quahfied for 
the duties imposed upon them. Towards Mr. 
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Munro, indeed, it continued to ojienite ivltli 
marked bitterness tbrougbout tlie remamder of 
Ins pubbe bfe, and its violence appeared to obtain 
fresh strength according to the progress which lie 
made from one post of honour to another Vet 
let justice be done to the aril servants. All 
were not actuated by unworthy feehngs, uliilst 
a spirit of emulation was stirred up whicli has 
produced the happiest effects, by inducmg them 
to applj dihgcntly to tliosc studies, their back 
wardness in which alone brought upon them the 
disgrace of which they complained 

It was in the month of April, 1792, that Mr 
Munro entered upon the duties of his new of- 
fice, which he continued to discliargc, up to the 
spnng of 1799, and pcriiaps tJicre was no penod 
of his active life on whicli he ever looked back 
wnth greater satisfaction It is true, that his 
duties wore neither fesv nor uiiimportanL Uc- 
sides tlic care of attending to the revenue ac- 
counts, and of keeping up a constant odlcinl 
correspondence w ith the Board Mr Munro was 
under the iicccssitj of travelling continiiallj from 
one jiart of his district to another for the jmrjioso 
of asccrtniniiig from personal obscnntion the eon 
dition of the people and the caiiabihtics and 
produee of the soil I et the elmuite n])|)ears 
to liasc been favourable, the face of the eoiiiitrj 
wasagreeahle and the means of intercourse with 
Ijuropcaii Eoact), if not ample wen. at least not 
absoliitelj wonting The eonsc(|nencc was that 
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almost all liis letters, dated from various stations in 
the Baramhaul, bieatlie a spirit of unceasing clieei- 
fuhiess and good-humour, whethei they discuss, as 
those addi’essed to his father usually do, subjects 
of Indian or European politics, or refer to points 
of hteiaiy or philosophical inquiry, as not unfre- 
quently occurs in his coirespondence with his 
sister. The following letter to his father, among 
othei matters, gives an account of the cir- 
cumstances which led to his acceptance of civd 
employment, and may therefoie, not inaptly, be 
placed at the head of the present selection. 

Derampoory, 14tb April, 1793 

DEAR SIR, 

It mil be unnecessaiy to say much of myself, as 
James* will tell you every thing you can wish to know 
respecting me , and also George Kippen, of whom you are 
so anxious that I should make honouiable mention I 
believe I have alieady told you, that I am peihaps moie 
indebted to him than to Lord Coinwallis, or any body 
else, for my present appointment , for I declined once or 
twice Captain Read’s proposals for acting with him again, 
between the months of July and October 1791, because the 
conclusion of the war, at that time, appeared still distant 
I thought it improper to quit the grand aimy to join a 
detachment, employed only in the escort of provisions, 
and always far removed from the scene of action Read, 
however, thought it a want of friendship, and applied for 
other assistants His Lordship refused them • Kippen, on 
this, immediately set to work ; puffed me off every where, 
as he does in Glasgow , talked and wrote to Read and me , 

* One of his brothers, who returned to Europe at this time in 
bad health 

VOL I L 
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/md nt last persuaded mo to imle that I had no objcctfons 
to bang emplojod in the revenue The moment this was 
done I was ordered to join Head at Bangalore I for 
merly gave myself il,e ment of having been entirely in. 
fluenced in this affair by the accounts of your situation at 
home hnt had Kippen not everted himself I irould 
certainly not have quitted the army so that you see I 
have some reason for being “prood of iny fncmL'* \ou 
most Dot take all his expressions abont rac in a literal 
sense he is so great a politiaon, that he thinks it ncccs* 
lory to make use of porliamcntary^nstitatlonal language 
on all occasioa*. A proud day, ' proud of my lionour 
able friend,*’ are not reserved for me alone — every man 
that he meets with becomes, almost at the hrst blush, 
entitled to such booourablo distliKrtioD lie wishes that 
people should not only bo on good terms with thcmsches, 
bat also with him and both these ends he occomptfslics, 
by being proud of his friends. his reports are 

confirmed by — — and other Indian travellers, you 
will hardly suspect that they hare very httlo foundalion 

The is a worthy man, and was mucli esteemed in 

this country but 1 perceive by your letters, that h»s good 
nature sometimes gets the belter of his uDcerlty — but 
what could he do? you ontiapalcd his answers to your 
questions, and he was too polite to contradict you you 
will perhaps not let mo off* so easy, wlicn I IcII you lliat 
1)0 is a greater stranger to roc than to you j and that you 
had more conrcrsalion with him at your first met tlug than 
I hare had in the >sho!e course of our ncquainlancx I 
don t remember ever lianng Ikvo in company mth Ijiro 
I hare sometimM rode In a crowd with him on llic march 
during Ilydcrs wort nml I bcllerc the only itlek.|ile I 
ever had with him, was oa Owitis expedition wlirn one 
of my legs swelled in ctrawiucnec of slamhng all night In 
a torrent, that came down uprni us in a narrow valley — lie 
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attended me constantly twice a day for about a week, till 
I got Mell From all this, I could not have supposed 
that he could have given you any other information about 
me than that we once had some veiy interesting conver- 
sation on fomentations 

I mentioned to you, in a foimer Icttei, the amount of my 
allowances, and that be 3 'ond them I cannot get a sixpence 
lobseive the Glasgow politicians have given a laige for- 
tune to Captain llead, and some pt chi i}gs to me Read is 
no oidmary charactei , he might, in Mysore, have amassed 
as much mone^’^ as lie chose, and by fan means too , but he 
was so far fiom taking advantage of Ins situation foi this 
purpose, that he even gave up his bazaar, and many other 
perquisites of his military command, and received nothing 
but Ins prize-money and commission, which altogethei, I 
bebeve, amounted to about six thousand pounds What- 
ever I might have done had I been left to m 3 ^se]f, I could 
get no pickings undei such a master, whose conduct is in- 
vanably legulated by private lionoui and the pubbe inte- 
rest These, and an unweaned zeal in whatevei be un- 
dertakes, constitute the great feat in es of Ins charactei 
The enthusiasm in the puisuit of national objects, winch 
seizes otbei men by fits and starts, is in him constant and 
uniform These qualities, joined to an intimate know- 
ledge of the language and manneis of the people, and a 
happy talent for the investigation of eveiy thing connected 
with revenue, eminently quabfy him for the station winch 
he now fills with so much ciedit to himself and benefit to 
the pubhc He will however, I am afraid, be lemoved in 
March, or, at the farthest, July 1794, in ordei to conform 
to system, which lequires that civilians only should be col- 
lectors I have urged him to address Loid Cornwallis, to 
sohcit a continuation in office , but I don’t believe he will 
do it , Ins pnnciple is to exert himself, and to leave it to 
Government to discover the necessity of emplojnng him 
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Wbeo wt were together at Seringapatam, dimng the cc»- 
sation, I prevailed on him to apply for the management of 
the Borambaul. Hia X>ordshlp replied, that he could not 
venture to interfere, for it would bring all the cinllana on 
hia head He however, a few dayi after, actually sent 
him a commiMjon to command the forts In the ceded pro. 
vioces, and to settle the revenue Bead was, bowever, of 
opinion and I bdievc he was right, that Lord Cornwallis 
would have done this of himself, without any solidtotion on 
hu port 

(Signed) Thomas MoHRo 

The following is addressed to Ins sister, and 
breathes the same bvely but reflective spirit wluch 
gives a tone to all Iiu bghtcr correspondence 

KUhnagherry, 23d January, 17D3 

DEAR EBSEIHB, 

Daniel, after all hu duappomtmeota, is, I )>o 
here, m a fair way of doing well he i* engaged in tlic 
indigo business, which has lately become of great consc 
qucncc in Bengal, and is still rapidly incTcasing and I 
imogine he attends closely to it for Alexander says no* 
thing of Ills having made excumoni for scTcral months. If 
ho con only, in the course of oyear or two, get clear of 
debt, and make a Jitlle money of bis own there can be no 
danger afterwards f far it is probable that succeni will giro 
him o eonfdcncc which will not be shaken by an) trifling 
losses ho may in futute experience Alexander sa)s, Iiow 
ever, that he Is the most desponding of mortab, and lliat 
he is always forcseejag calamities that never happen. ITiIs 
is quite difTerent from me for, (hough I hare iKvn Italf 
slancd for thes^ dozen years, 1 have never ccavd to look, 
with great cordidcncc for some signal piece of good for 
tunet ami though I hare, lo be sure I>ecn mlitakcn ihli 
has had no oUicr elTcct than that of making me more sao 
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guine , for I don’t reASon, as philosophers do, from analogy, 
and other such matters I don’t say, bad luck to-day, and 
^vorse to-morrow, but rather, that bad luck, like other 
things, must have an end, — that mine having already lasted 
so long, IS a strong argument that I cannot have much more 
of It , and that I ma}^ therefore, like Quixote, very reason- 
ably suppose m3^self to be on the point of achieving some 
rare adventures. And should I go on for another dozen 
years in the same wa}’’ as the last, my confidence will 
hardly be diminished. Were it possible that I could, by 
any supernatural means, be informed that I should never 
be independent in my fortune, it would not, I believe, sit 
very heavy on my mind , for I have considered very se- 
riously the consequences likely to follow my acquiring 
what IS called a moderate fortune, and I have doubted if 
I should be more happy with it than I am without it 
After spending a great part of my life in India, I should 
not easily reconcile myself to sitting down quietly in a corner 
with people among whom, as I should begin my acquaint- 
ance so late, I should perhaps always remain a strangei. 
Should the want of society tempt me to fall in love, and 
get a wife, such a change would, I fear, add httle to my 
happiness Would it not be a very comfortable matter, 
about the end of the century, to read in the Glasgow 
Conner — “ Yesterday was marned Lieutenant Munro, the 
eldest subaltern in the East India Company’s seivice, to 

Miss , one of the eldest maiden ladies of this place 

The ceremony was performed by the Rev Mr , in 

the Ramshorn, and immediately after the happy couple,” 
&c I have no rehsh, I suspect, for what is called domes- 
tic fehcity I could not endure to go about gossiping, and 
paying formal visits with my wife, and then coming home 
and consulting about a change in our furniture, or phy- 
sicking some of the squalling children that Providence 
might bless us with You will say — “ You will be a more 
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respectable character at home, settled nith jour familj, 
than wandenng about India like a yagabond ” But I 
cannot perceive that the one situation it more creditable 
th an the other Men, in geoeml, go home, and ttay in 
this country, for the tome reason — to please themselves — 
not to raise their own or the national character and the 
greoterpart of them go to their graves without having done 
cither much good or much harm in this world Why 
should I be eager to scrape together a little money, to go 
and linger through twenty or thirty dull jears. In a family 
way, among my relations and neighbours ? In a place 
like Glasgow, I should be tired in oU companies with dis- 
putes about the pett} politics of the town of which 1 know 
nothing and anecdotes of famibes, In whose concerns I 
am DO way interested, Among the merchants, I should be 
entertained with debates on sugar and tobacco, except 
sdicn some one touched upon cotton, which would give 
me an opportunity of opening my mouth and Icttiug the 
company know that I had been in India and seen one 
species growing on bushes, and anotlier on trees toller than 
any that adorn the Green After tlius expending all my 
knowledge, I should not again Tmturc to interrupt the 
conreivitjon Should I, aAcr being tired of prcMrrving 
silence among these gcnflemeo, saunter towords the Col 
lege for the purpose of Iiavmg some discourse on general 
topics of literary taste of whldi men in oil professions may 
talk, and, m some measure judge; hero I should encoiin 
ter tlic prejudices and dissensions of small societies. If I 
spoke to Air lUehardbon of Macbeth he would probably 
start, and reply in a fine frcnxy — John Anderson bath 
murdtred sleep'”— and tend me home in amazement, lile 
Ilamkt, “ ailli each partlcnlar liair on end " After mnk 
jog my escape from the professor of (lie “rolling etc” 
should I give up the men in despair, and liaitcn to some 
of my old female ocquamtancc^, lo Rr If tlicj talked anj 
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thing neaiei the level of common understanding, I should 
ver}' hkelj find them in high argument on some absti use 
point of the mitie and pine-applc schisms 

In a place filled Anth nothing but sectanans of some 
kind or other, I should seaicli in vain for an}'^ rational 
entertainment , and, instead of congratulating myself on 
liaATng been able to return and live in my native country, 
I should look back with regret to the society and the 
interesting iwais of India It is this ciicumstance, — the 
not perceiving any new sources of lionoui or happiness 
that could arise to me from the possession of money, that 
makes me indifferent about it, any farthei than just to get 
enough to place me above want My indifference, how- 
ever, IS onl}^ confined to a modciate fortune , it docs not 
extend to a great one , for that would enable me to spend 
money without troubling myself much about accounts, and 
to Jive in any part of the world I should like best I could 
have my town and country-house, ivhere you might dis- 
pla}^ your taste without beggaring me We should look 
out for a spot vith plenty of wood , rocks and water would 
be Avanting to complete the landscape, — ^but these are easily 
found in Scotland 

Aftei putting you in possession of these three great ele- 
ments of natural beauty, I should expect that you would 
lay out thepo/ecy, and that you would manage your rocks, 
and woods, and cascades, in such a way as to make me 
fancy myself in Arcadia, oi the Candia of Mr Savaiy, oi 
the fabulous Tinian of Anson , and if they ivere not to my 

taste, I should entreat James’s poetical fnend, Mr , 

to celebrate both you and them in his unwieldy numbers 
But we can talk more of this when some of my di earns are 
realized James has, I believe, said eveiy thing you can 
wish to know of himself and me I expect your chef- 
d’oeuvre, Margaiet’s picture, m a few days, from Madras 

Your affectionate Bi other. 
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Mr James Mimro, to wliom several of the 
letters mtroduced mto the preceding chapter are 
addressed, was a young man of exeeedmgl} de- 
licate constitution and sensitive mmcL After 
vainly stnigglmg, for some time against the in- 
fluence of a tropical dimnte, he was compelled at 
last to (jmt the country, m whicli Iiis prospects 
had he been able to remam, were becommg dailv 
more and more bright. The foUowmg obsena 
tions, suggested b) that event, contam so much 
truth and genuine ph Josophj , that 1 tmnsenbe 
them at length. They are contained in a letter 
which IS addressed to Mr JIunro s sister, and bears 
date 25th Apnl 1793 

The first jrart of this letter is missing 

I offuidcr life as \aluablc, mcrclj in proportion to the 
comforts ood pleasures it affords and 1 would mt)>cr hare 
tbem strewed through its wholecoursc than treasured up for 
Jts last remnants- It appears to me little better than mod 
ness for a man to expend Ins best days in toiling through a 
perpetual fucccssicm of irksome scenes, from the ahnird hope 
of rctinng to happiness, when the period of enjoyment is 
gone If James, by risjtlng Europe again, acquire one idea, 
or on hour of comfort more than he could Iuiyc done by re 
molnlng in Tndu, I shall think him well employed— much 
better tlian ifhchod nhncHngcnngundcra painful disorder 
in this country, atnaivd a large fortune In the course of a 
number of j cars, and retired at an advanced age, among his 
relations, to build a house and take a wife ; os if Ik* nvetl 
only for posterity, or as if wc were all creatnl liLe Jews In 
the Old Testament, solely for the purpose of filling up so 
many links in a chain of prophets. The two next years 
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will be probably the happiest of all James’s life, and those to 
A\hich he ivill hereafter, nith most fondness, look back, 
instead of two years of constant pain under the burning 
rock of Kishnageri}^ , he will recover Ins health, and return 
to his friends and native country, when he has been long 
enough absent to make him impatient to see them, but not 
to diminish his attachment He will sail, I hope, in the 
King George, in the first \ieek in May You will find him 
as Scottish as ever he will however, I dare say, presume 
upon his tra\els, and venture to coriect your pronuncia- 
tion, and pel haps even ourfather’s in the Sunday evening 
sermons 

The following letter to his father sjieaks for 
itself. It IS only necessary to ohseive, that his 
relatives, vath natuial pride, had on several occa- 
sions communicated his remaiks on revenue mat- 
ters to men in po^ver,— a custom which he very 
judiciously discourages. It was written during 
one of his official tours, and hears date 

Bank of the Cavery, opposite to Erode, 
31st January, 1795. 

DEAR SIR, 

I SEE that you catch at every thing from which 
you think that there is any chance of my drawing the 
smallest benefit hereafter , but I suspect that my commu- 
nications will not much forward the accomplishment of 
your ivishes they might raise the curiosity of Mr 
P , but could give him no veiy favourable opinion of me 
This however is of little importance, as it is not likely 
that his sentiments will ever aifect my views, eithei in one 
way or another, but had I sent the statement, though it 
could have done me no service, it might in his hands have 
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done me mucb injury My opinions on tins subject oro 
alrtatd^ known to the Revenue Board os individuals, though 
never communicated to them ns a pubbe bodj They are 
nnnoufl to gam information from every quarter, in order to 
reform past abuses. Whatever is given privately, they take 
in good part but it cannot bo supposed they would relish 
a newspaper attack It is of more consequence for me to 
l)c well with them than Mr P , for my future progress must 
depend on my own erertlons and thar support There is 
but httle probability that he would interest himself about 
me and if he did, it can hardly be imagined that Mr 
Dundas would, upon such a recommendation, take any step 
in my favour his doing so would bo higldy improper, for 
it is from the reports of the Government and tho Board of 
ItcTcnuo under whom I immediately act, and not from my 
own, that ho ought to form hb judgment of my 6tncn for 
being entrusted with a cml employment 
Great additions might certainly be made to the Com 
panys revenue on the coast The first step should be (o 
find proper men to manage it for, unless this is donCjCTcrj 
attempt at improvement will bo m rain. No man should 
get the charge of a distnet, who docs not understand the 
language of the natives for, unless he had perseverance 
enough for this, lie will never have cnougli for a collector 
and he would besides be kept under Uic dominion of hli rrr 
vnntf, and ignorant of cverj thing that was passing around 
him. Government liavc ot last been convinced of the ncres 
«lv of such a rcgubtion and Sir Cliarles Oakclcy, ju^l lx 
fore he departed, issued an order, that after the 1st of Janu 
ary, 17DC no person would be appointed a collector who did 
not undcmtaml some of the countf) bnguages. To this 
knowledge and seal in fulfilhng the duties of llicir slalion 
collectors diould a]>o unite a sound constitution, capable of 
bcanng heat and fatigue for If llicy arc not actirc in going 
about llicir distnclJ, and seeing every thing ihcniiclrc^ 
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the petty officers under them, in combination with the head- 
faimers, will make ai\ay with the revenue on pretence of 
bad seasons In this country, wheie there are so few 
Euiopcans, and where all business of taxation is transacted 
in a strange language. Government have scarcely any means 
of learning hon the collectoi conducts himself, except fiom 
his own repoi ts , and to think of pieventmg his embezzle- 
ments by multiplying official checks, would only be an idle 
waste of time and money This evil, which can never be 
entirely removed, would best be remedied by selecting 
men of mdustr^^ and talents, and placing them beyond the 
necessity of perverting the public money to their private 
use A collector ought to have at least a thousand pa- 
godas a month, he will probably have been eight or ten 
years in the country before he receives his appointment , 
and allowing that he remains ten more, and that he annu- 
ally spends half his income, -which he may do -without being 
very extravagant, by having no fixed place of abode, and 
keeping an extra numbei of servants and horses for fre- 
quent travelhng, he may, at the end of twenty years, return 
home not much richer than he ought to be The Revenue 
Board made some time ago an application foi an increase of 
salary to collectors, which Government lejected, with great 
marks of displeasure, but, in doing this, they showed 
little knowledge either of true policy or human nature ,, 
for when men are placed in situations wheie they can nevei 
become independent by their avowed emoluments, but where 
they may also, by lobbing the public without any danger 
of discovery, become so on a sudden, the number of those 
who would balance which side to take, is so small, that it 
ought not to be brought into the account We see every 
day collectors, who always hved above their salarj’^, aniass- 
ing great fortunes in a very few years The operation by 
which this IS accompbshed is veiy simple Wlien rents are 
paid in money, by giving Government a rent-roll below 
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the reftl one, and when in kind, dinutuahin^ the pro- 
duce of the land’or of the ioles. It is in vain to saj that 
coUector*, being men of education and character, will not 
deacend to such practices the fact is against fhm conclu 
non It IS the same thing whether it is done bj them 
selves or bj those nnder them. If may be said, that tbdr 
gams onse from the saecessful trade of their agents but 
when these Tcry agents are invested with oU thar autho- 
rity, and can, hy pushing the pajrment of the rents, and 
other contrivances, get the whole produce of the lands into 
their bands at their own price, it is easj to see how dear 
such a trade costs both Govcminent and the people Tlic 
immediate deduction though considerable, is not all the 
loss that revenue sustainsj—tbeobstmctlon oflmprorcraeut 
ought also to be rccloned for men occupied in such 
schemes cannot have mucli leisure to attend to the extension 
of culUvaticKL 

The collector cannot expect that tlie country u to 
flourish, when ho himself has given the signal to plunder 
it- The numerous bond of revenue servants require no 
ODcourogcinent to exerdso the trade which they have oU 
ways followed but they now act without restraint, and 
ore joined by the head farmers, In stnpplog llic unfortu- 
nate husbandmen of a great part of the produce of tliefr 
labours. This is the system under the Nabobs, under 
Tippoo, under the Company, and, I believe, under every 
govcmmcnl in India The collectors and their deputies, 
not being paid, help themsdves, and by this means tlic 
country is often ns tnudi harassed in peace at in war 
The pnvatc dividend among Tippoo* managers Is from 
twenty to forty percent A great part of the Nabob * re 
venues are rcmiiled through agents to Madrav at llinc and 
four per cent, per roonlh The rents in some parts of the 
Carnatic arc regulated hy the gram sown, cirry lind pa) 
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ing a (Hflerciit latc, and in ollicrs tlic}' aie IcmccI in kind ; 
and, in all, tlic Jcasc<? aie annual Where the rents arc fix- 
ed according to the gram, the lands arc incasurcd cvciy 
}ear The sur\cyor';, in making their lepoits, arc guided 
by the bnbes they rcccne, and a thousand fiauds arc prac- 
tised both on the farmers and the Government; and vlieie 
they arc collected in kind, the produce of the land is cither 
thrown upon the culti\ator,nt a price much above its Aaluc, 
or else a standard is fixed foi the market, below which no 
person can sell until the whole of the public gram has been 
disposed of Such w retched inanngeinent, one w ould think, 
must soon rum the country, but the universal custom of 
early marriages is favourable to population , and the in- 
habitants, under all their oppressions, seldom quit their 
native ^nllages, because they arc attached to them, and can 
go no where that they will not experience the same treat- 
ment They soon forget their wiongs, for they must live; 
and they again cultivate their fields the succeeding year, 
w'lth the certainty of being plundered in the same manner 
as the last Tins insecurity of property, though a groat 
obstacle to the increase of revenue, does not diminish it 
much, for, as the greatest pait of it is at present drawm 
from gram, the source of it cannot be lessened in any great 
degree, without starving the inhabitants , and they will 
not w^ant subsistence as long as it can be provided so easily 
A man has only to furnish himself with a couple of bul- 
locks, — a plough hardly costs a sixpence If he turns up 
the soil three or four inches, and scattei s his seed, he is sure 
of a sufficient return Were we to abandon our present 
oppressive mode of taxation, the country, instead of rice 
and dry grain, w^ould be covered w’lth plantations of betel, 
cocoa-nut, sugar, indigo, and cotton , and the people would 
take a great deal of our manufactures, for they are re- 
markably fond of many of them, particularly of scailet , 
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but, unfortunately, few of them can afford to wear it -Man} 
Bratoins use a square piece of it os a cloak, during the wet 
and cold weather but I don t remember e^ cr seeing any of 
tho farmers with it When they can appear fine, and think 
there is no danger in doing eo, tbe^e is no doubt but that 
great numbers of them will substituto it for the camly, a 
coarse thick woollen stuff, with which all of them arc pro- 
vided, which they carry m all seasons to defend themsclros 
from the sun and rain, and on which they sit by day and 
sleep by night 

It is a miitokcn notion that Indians arc too simple in 
their manners to hare any passion for foreign manufac- 
tures. In dress, and every kind of dissipation but dnoklng, 
they arc at least onr equals. They are hindered from taking 
our goods, not by wont of ioclinaUon but either by po 
verty, or the fear of being rqiutod nch, and Imting their 
rents raised. ^Vhen wc relinquish tho barbaroos system of 
annual ettlcracnts when wo make over the lands, atlier in 
very long leases, or m perpetuity, to the present occupants 
and when wc have coovioced them, by making no os'css- 
ments above the fixed rent, for a stnes of years, tliat tlie} 
are actually proprietors of tbc soil, wc slialJ irc n demand 
for Europ-wi articles, of which wc have at present no con- 
ccptiotu If wc look only to tbc security of our own power 
In this country, it would perhaps be wiser to keep the 
lands 01 they now arc, in the posscsflon of Government 
pring them to the Inhabitants In lenses of from five to 
twenty years, than to make them over to them forcicr 
because there is reason to fear that such a property may 
beget a spint of independence which may one da) prmv 
dangerous to our authorit) but neither tlie prr^efit re- 
venue, nor any future increase of it enn be ilepcndcd upon 
while our miHlary force is inadequate to the difince of our 
temtories, and while tlic enemy can ravage tlicm nnddnvc 
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awny the people, without our being able to hiiulei them 
We requii'ufor this ])iirposc at least si\ or se\cii thousand 
ca\alr} an invasion would cost us iiioic in si\ months than 
the additional expense of such a corps would amount to m 
ten }cars While our army is composed only of infantry, 
our power here will always be in the most ciitical situation 
in the time of war; foi one defeat may nun us, because 
against an enemy strong in horse, defeat and cxtirfiation 
are the same He may lose m.ui} battles without much in- 
jury to his atr.urs, became we cannot puisne, but by one 
Mctoi} he annihilates our armj' It was on this principle 
that Iljdcr fought us so often in 17S1 , and had he once 
defeated Sir Ejrc Cootc, he would soon Im^c been master 
of o\ery place in the Carnatic but Madras Fonrorfi\c 
thousand horse might just now lay waste the Carnatic, and 
Tippoo, bj’ follow mg rapidlj with the mam bodj', might 
make It a \ery difTicult and tedious business foi us to col- 
lect our scattered arni} to oppose him lie might, in the 
mean time, collect and drnc off the inhabitants, the com- 
munication with his own country would be secured by 
posting a detachment at Policadc, — foi Kishnagerr}, the 
only place of consequence in the neighbourhood, is above 
fifteen miles fiom the great road, and as the garrison is 
only one battalion, no party could be spared from it 
to interrupt the march of his convoys But if we had 
SIX or seven thousand cavalry, such an invaaion could not 
with safety be attempted irregulai horse would not ven- 
ture alone into the Carnatic, and if they w-aited till Tippoo 
inarched with his infantiy, our aimy might be drawn to- 
gether in time to oppose Inin at cnteiing, oi at least to 
overtake him before he could reascend the Ghauts He 
might be forced to fight, and the loss of a battle, at so 
gieat a distance from home, and against an enemy now 
strong in cavahy, might be attended by the total destruc- 
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boo of hi5 onny There la no way of prolecUng llie coun- 
try but by fucb a body of hone it would be more effectual 
than a doxen of fort*. The revenue* of the Camabc, 
tinder proper management, might, m a few year*, yield the 
addibonal sum that would be required for thi* establUh 
meet 

It I* of the greateat importance to hare a well^ap- 
pointed army, not only to cany u» iucce**fully through a 
war, but aUo to deter any of our neighbour* from attack 
ing m because, wbether beaten or not they stlH receive 
some new instruction in the military art. Though they 
ore averse to innovation*, yet the force of example will at 
last operate on them as well as on other people Tliar 
improved mode of carrying on war i* a suOlacnt proof of 
this; and if they continue to moke such advance* n* they 
Irnvc done under Il^der, Sdndiab, and Tippoo, they will, 
in thirty or forty year*, bo too powerful for any force that 
wo con oppose to them It I* on thi* account very obrunl 
policy to keep two battalion* with the Nixam to teach 
him, or hi* »ucce*sor, to Qght u*. lie has already formed 
above twenty corps on the same modcL c have pit a 
itrango fancy, that, for the •akc of the balance of power, it 
IS necessary to support him ogainst the Malirattos but we 
have Icsi (o fear from them than from Inm and Tippoo 
because the Moors ore more ready tluin the Jlimloos In 
adopting the improvementi of rtrangcr* oimI arc likewlv 
by the *ptnt of thdr religion, strongly Impelled to cxlmd 
their empire I am convioced that were the 'Mahraltas to 
overturn both the Moliammedan powers we would he more 
secure than at present. Tlicy would see that nothing was 
to be gamed by ottacklog ut, and would therefore let oi 
remain quiet, and cither fight among ihcmvlvcs or turn 
tlieir arm* to Oie norlliwanl ami wlwn ihry hail only 
Asiatic* to contend with, they would hv degrm W l)jc 
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little of Euiopean discipline which they have already 
learned I believe I have all this time only been repeating 
what I have often said to you before 

I am, dear Sir, your affectionate son, 

(Signed) Thos Munro 

The following letters to his sister contrast 
powerfully with the preceding. The first con- 
tains an mgenious and amusing attack upon the 
principles of French philosophy, exhibiting the 
writer in the character of a humorous satirist; 
the second, playful and hvely in part, is, at the 
same time, replete with sound thinking and cor- 
rect views. 

TO HIS SISTER 

Wamlere, 5th March, 1795 

DEAR ERSKINE, 

I FIND that all my aiguments in favour of ignorance 
and old customs have been lost upon you, and that I might 
as well have attempted to put out the light of Mrs Mary 
Woolstonecroft, as to turn the heart of such a stubborn 
reformer as you are now become All nations are now, it 
seems, to be one family , and we are to have no more 
quarrelhng, no more fighting, except intellectual combats ; 
and every man of us is to cultivate philosophy and the 
arts, and to talk of nothing but urbanitj’^, and humanity, 
and gentleness, and dehcacy, and sympathy, and love — 
every desert spot is to be converted into a garden, and the 
whole face of the earth is to swarm with the sons and 
daughters of reason and hbertj 1 What then ^ Suppose 
all these fine things reahzed, shall we have changed for 
the better ^ ILct agriculture and manufactures oe earned 
VOL 1 M 
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to their utmoit poisfble extent, where does it all end P but 
in our being more effeminate in our dress, and more cpicu 
rcan in our food, than we are now We must alto admit, 
that the increase of population has kept pace with the im- 
proTements of the arti and that the whole face of the 
country will be corered with habitnbonf, except what is 
required for the purposes of ognculturej but this cannot 
be every extenriye space for, as the earth will then be forced 
to yield at least an hundred fold more than at present, I 
reckon an area of twenty feet square a very ample allow 
ance for each person. This is making a very great con- 
cession for, you know that every inch of the lurfoce of dry 
land might be covered with houses, and the inhabitants, 
by having terraced roofs, migtit on the top of them raise 
food enough for their sustenance, ns was formerly done by 
the Dabylonums in there hanging gardens but as I wish, 
contrary to the practice of the learned to be moderate in 
argument, I give jou twenty feel square for your main- 
tenance and recre a tion '\^’hat nill be the consequence of 
this advanced state of sodety? o shall, like tlio Clil 
new, throw our new born clilldrcs into nvers, isith os little 
remorse ns if they were puppies. In towns where there 
IS no river at hand, Edinburgh for instance the cry of 
* Gardyloo uill probably bo followed by a babe instcsd 
of the accompaniment which Queen Mary Introduced from 
France Ten stories will be more certain death to the 
young philosophers than a plunge into the river W c shall 
then hear of more “ scapes by flood than by Geld, and, for 
want of romance* and memoir* of Tcvolutloni the odven- 
turci of thc»c foundling* will form a principal part of our 
bbranc*. AVc shall not be able to walk out without living 
jostled on all side* br crowds of enlightened men and wo- 
men All the sports of the field, and all rural plcasum 
will be at an end. There will be no rambling across the 
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meadows , for eveiy man will fence his territorial posses- 
sions of twenty feet against all intruders There null be 
no hunting oi shooting, for all wuld animals will have 
been destroyed , and there will be no fishing, because eveiy 
living thing in the rivers ivill have been poisoned by manu- 
factuies Tliere will be no poetiy, no silence, no sohtude; 
and if by chance some genius should anse and invoke the 
muse, he will sing iiioie of being lulled to sleep by the clat- 
tering of fulling-mills and other machinery, than by the 
wdiispeiing of the zephyrs, or the sweet south, upon a 
bank of violets The hard-handed peasant wall then wear 
dog-skin gloves, silk stockings, and a solitaire, and be 
wrapt ill silk from top to toe like a cocoon, and as the 
plough will then, by the power of machinery, go by itself, 
he will look at its motions, mounted on the horse which, 
in these barbarous times, would be employed m dramng it. 
And the rich man, dressed in the finest stuffs that art can 
produce, will sit in his marble palace gasping for fresh air; 
for amidst tlie steam of human bodies, and the smoke of 
engines and workshops, it will be impossible to get a 
mouthful, unless by going to sea When the world, by 
the progiess of knowledge, shall come to this pass, (if the 
art of wai, after being lost foi many ages, is again discover- 
ed,) it will be hailed as a noble invention, and the author 
of it will peihaps receive the honours of the Pantheon, 
for giving elbow-room to the half-stifled inhabitants of the 
globe, by such ingemous machinery as fire-arms, instead of 
its being efiected by pestilence and famine . it will no 
doubt be considered as a learned piofession, and proba- 
bly be classed as one of the branches of the medical ai f 
Now, supposing that the economists have accomplished 
their great plan of filhng the world with farmers and ma- 
nufacturers, and made the whole face of the earth one great 
city, it does not appear that the more important end of in- 

M 2 
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creanog tho happiness of mankind would be attained But 
there It another kind of philosophers who propose doing 
thif by other means. They do not mind what we cot or 
drink, or wear thar business Is oil with our mindi — with 
our contemplations. They talk, a great deal about the 
material and mental warldgy and of thnr both being sab- 
jected by man ; and of the accumulating bghts of a perpe 
tual succession of speculative men, eJTcctiog in the one case 
what physical agents do In the other I cannot conedve 
that that port of thdr studies which is directed to tbo di 
nsion of the powers of the mind Into different heads of 
memory, reflcctfons, &c. can ever make us wiser or better 
It IS only giving us a now code of metaphysical jargon, In 
addition to those wliidi wo have luul already from the In- 
dians, Greeks <U)d Arabians, imd which will also, in its 
turn, bo supplanted by somcthlDg equally viiionapy and 
unimportant Their disquisitions on goveraroent ore not 
libcly ever to do much good— ^or its best rules will always 
bo drawn from mcpcncncc and wlmtcrcr is good in their 
theories, comes from the some source, though they often 
absurdly enough regard it as tho oHspring of their own 
gemus. I never Imd much faith in the soundness of thdr 
political doctnncf, and still Jess after what lias passed in 
Franco If they could crer discover and demonstrate 
malhcinallcally the origin of ideas, or sentiments, or wliat 
ever thej please to call them, they might stiJI be very 
ignonintof the chornctcpsof men, and of course verj unfit 
for the adminiilration of public affairs. '\\ e Iiavc never 
yet had any proof that (he knowledge of alMtract scienen 
makes those who cultivate them either more able or more 
virtuous. I rather suspect llwt they have a contrary ten- 
dency Were n convention aswvnhh'il of all the nwMt 
celebrated wnten In tncuiihjwj onil piJitlr. for llie pur 
poM of framlns B coaitllutlon fur a eounlrj that wanted 
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one, I sliould not liope for an}' great benefit from their 
labours, noi be surpnsed to beliold the tyrann}' of Robe- 
spierie and his associates equalled by tliem The mild 
bonc\olent moialist, A\ho had been accustomed to fortify 
himself against the assaults of domestic calamities by the 
maxims of philosophers, ^\hen brought into active scenes, 
— when agitated and exasperated by the strife of parties, 
and when his latent ambition nas awakened by the piospect 
of power, would find all his foimer aids of old saws of no 
avail, and might be burned on to the commission of deeds 
as atrocious as ever were imagined by Marat himself 
ventures to foretel that we shall advance with acce- 
lerated lapidity, from one degiee of improvement to 
another, till at last we shall all be as good, and as vise, and 
as happy, as angels But could this piophecy be accom- 
plished, it IS not an event that ought to be wished for by 
Christians, because we should become attached to this vain 
world, and would have no motive for praying to go to a 
better , and pain and poverty, two apostles who have per- 
haps made as many converts as all the bishops that ever 
existed, would be turned out of dooi s — But religion out 
of the question I am much afraid, that could the Doctor’s 
schemes be brought to bear, they would not even contn- 
bute to our worldly bliss The human race, as I told you 
before, is to be one great family All malignant pas- 
sions, and with them war, are to cease — all nations are to be 
alike enhghtened The gentlemen of Timbuctoo are to 
speak French, and the ladies to warble Itahan , and the 
tranquil pleasures of mankind aie never to be ruffied, 
unless by the death of their cattle, oi the birth of their 
children To such a state of dull uniform repose, give me, 
a thousand times m preference, the world as it now stands, 
with all its beautiful variety of knowledge and ignorance, 
— of languages — of manners — customs — rebgions and su- 
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pentidons — of culdvated fields ond wide-extcoded desert* 
“-<ind of wmr ond peace, 

lour affectionate Brother, 

Thouab Monro 


TO THE SAME. 

Cariambutti, scren teen miles north-east of SenUedroo^, 
15th September, 17t)5 

DEAR ERBCINE, 

I SEE that you and my father stop all travellers 
from India. I sometimes hear of them from Gbsgow 
before I know of their leaving Madras. I think I sec— — 
looking out of fats camogo window, like John Bull from 
Ecclesdown Cosdc ** Look at roe now >nck mc where 
I am got to ^ Ho deserves his good fortune, for he is on 
excellent officer Keith Macalastcr U an old aequolntancc ; 

but I know nothing of , except what I have from 

you, that ho sleeps after supper in the middle of long 
stones. Thifc may be occasioned cither by the nature of 
the stories, or by the punch bdng too weak or loo strong 
hly father confirms your report, and ob«erTcs with some 
surprise that he fell asleep »hllc he Major hfaclcod, end 
Kdtli, debated about Il^dcr and Tippoo till two In the 
rooming Had they boon engaged In a real instead of n 
mock fight, I should not liovc wondcrcil at Ms »Iccpm|, at 
such an hour lie was Adjutant to one of iIk* Iwttalwns 
whidi served with the Niiatnsarmy in Mysore hut as 
they always encamped at some distance from ii« I never 
was in company with him fhoiigli I hair fretjumtij seen 
him he IS well spoken of and I believe recemtl a present 
of a thousand pagodas, by order of I^ord Comwolh for 
a lurrc} of tin? route of ihc dctariimcnt with wMdi he 
Krved M to the doublet which — exhibit* among 
you, it is none of mmet I give up all claim to it he 
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certainly robbed my wardrobe of many valuable articles , 
but tins was not among them Your conjecture about 

Miss having enslaved him, is very right In a 

letter which I received fiom him last year, he is very 
anxious to know how her brother is had I not learned his 
deplorable situation from you, I should have thought this 
inqmry a little strange , for he never troubled himself 

about ^’s health before I am sorry to say, that he 

has been long ill, and is still in a very bad way , but I 
shall give him the particulars in a few days, when I wnte 
to him I suppose his excursions about the country in 
the jacket you so much admire, must be a task imposed by 
his fair enthraller, as a trial of his constancy 

The lady whom you pretend to have discoveied for me, 
does not, I hope, expect that I am, by night and day, to ride 
over the hard stones on a tall trottrag horse, for should I by 
chance, ^when thinking of her instead of my Rosinante, fall 
off and break my neck, how doleful it would be — I mean, on 
my part We should have “ Love’s Labour Lost and 
the story would make such a charming new ballad, that weie 
I not a recreant knight, I ought to be impatient to see the 
adventure finished But you have foi gotten in youi plan 
all the obstacles to the accomplishment of this great en- 
terprise, — ^not of neck -breaking , for of that, as I have 
already said, I make nothing, — but of the celebration of 
our nuptials I have since the morning reckoned above 
fifty ; but there is one which is worth them all, — that the 
lady never was in the mind which you say , or if she was, 
that it is fifty to one but she would change it before 
I got home, were I even mounted upon an enchanted 
wooden steed Now, what is to be done when I arrive, 
and find that she has given her hand to an unknown rival ? 

If he were a knight, I might borrow ’s doublet and 

horse, and challenge him to mortal combat , but as it is 
more likely that he has never been dubbed, there is nothing 
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left for me but to choote the mort romantic manner of 
dying Hanging and drowiuug have both many advocates 
among lovers for my own port, I should prefer hanging it 
IS more pastoral, and I thmk that dangling by tho neck 
from a willow, would have a fine Arcadian nppeoranco 
beside*, the branch might break or some chantahle swain 
might pass that way, and cut me down before I had sighed 
my soul away, which ore chances that I could not have 
at the bottom of a pond Bat what makes this one of tlio 
most hapless love affairs that ever distressed a forkmi 
couple is, that, beside* the lady s objections, I might have 
not a few of my own I Iiave read so many romances and 
novels, that I have got very high notions of beauty 
nothing but such a peerless dame os Bosolmd, or Angelico, 
or Clarinda will moko mo kneel If the lady Is not as 
fiur os Mchsendra, whoso eyes misled the mom," I 
would regard her with as much disdain os (he ClamnaD 
in the Arabian Nights, did the Grand Viners daughter 
Tlie fair phantoms whom I have so often seen earned off 
by caitiffs, and rescued by knights, bold such sorcragn 
empire in my imagination, that there is no room for your 
Lady Marys and I-ady Bettys, nor even for your Manas 
and Ehxas. I bare seen no woman in the eourse of my 
errantry, that I did not think vulgar in comparison of those 
transcendent nymphs with whom I hare beguded to many 
dchghtful days * in hall and bower But suppow* that 
tho course of true lovo should run smooth and iJiat we arc 
both returning to oiir caMlc, mounted on wliite palfreys 
here our trouble* would begin, for when after dinnounting 
Mclisendra, instead of taking up a lute, and pounng upon 
my car a itram like tlw iwccl south, ilmuhl fill to scold 
lag the servants the spell would vaaidi and in<t««I of a 
magnlGccnt palace near Trebi/ond I would fiml inyH-lf 
in a small house in a dirty street in Glasgow After 
having Iteen fo long uwl Ion wantirnng life in a (mt I 
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doubt very much if I could muster steadiness sufficient to 
confine myself to a house If I could notj there follows a 
cruel separation — the lady in town, and I in the country , 
— ^but as living under a tiee or in a tent, in such a climate, 
is not always pleasant, I should perhaps remove as far as 
Persia oi India, and, by increasing the distance, inciease the 
pangs of absence 

You see how many good reasons there are against your 
scheme of my taking horse instantly, and hastening to 
throw myself at the lady’s feet as to the othei, of proxy, 
I can only agree to it on certain conditions If she is not, 
oi even if I fancy that she is not, so charming as Cleha or 
Rosamond, I am to be at liberty to look for one that is I 
am to eat and sleep whenever I please, without any ques- 
tions being asked No private orders are to be given to the 
barber or tailor about the decoiations of my person I am 
not to be forced to sit up, and receive male or female visi- 
tors ; neither the superintendence of the kettle nor tea-cups 
is to be considered as a part of ray duty. I am not to be 
obliged to deliver my opinion on patterns for caps or petti- 
coats for any lady I am not to go out to tea or supper, 
unless I choose I am not to be ordered on any duties of 
danger, such as escorting young ladies home in a windy, 
or old ladies in a frosty night. I am to have liberty of 
conscience, and to attend church as often as I think proper 
And, lastly, when I am tired of home, I may return to 
India alone N B Should any doubt hereafter arise 
about the meaning of any of these clauses, my intei’preta- 
tion IS to be received as infaUible , and should I explain 
the same article difierent waj'^s at dijBPer^nt times, I am not 
to give any reason for so doing — These are my terms, from 
none of which I can recede 

I never wish so much to be at home, as when I hear of 
3mur excursions to Saltcoats, Milhken, and Edinburgh, for 
I like to stioU about the countiy I am happy to hear 
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that Saltcoats has dooe James so much good he has dd 
complaints now, I I m agine, that a htUe time will not rc 
mo^’e. 2d all my letters, I faaye said that be ought not to 
return here if there Is the smallest danger of his healths I 
hare often lamented that he was so contemplatlTe, and 
looked so much forward, and noth an eye so gloomy Two 

of his books were Hume s Essays and Head's Thconcs, 

books which he may now read with entertainment and 
without dxingcr but which could hare done him no good 
when he first saw them some years before he came to this 
country His sedentary, moping disposition ought rather 
to hare been directed to bustle and action than cherished 
by dull itudlet. The cold, lifeless rcosoDing which is pre 
maturely forced upon an unfortunate student at a college, 
u as different from the vigorous cooccptioD which is caught 
from miogliDg with genera) aoacty as on onlmotod body 
from Its iliadow It u dUtrtssiog that we should persevere 
ID the absurd practice of adding (he young ideas of bo^t 
of fourteen and fifteen with logic. A fvvr pages of hi*- 
tory give more insight into the human mind and in n 
more agreeable manner, thon oil the metaphysical volumes 
that ever were published The men who ha\c made the 
grcjiteit figure in public lift, and have beco moil ale 
brated for thar knowledge of mankind, probably never 
consulted any of these snges from Aristotle downwards. 

I wish wo had a ttatement of my fathers debts, lliat we 
might know what part of the pnodpal wc could discharge 
without Incurring any great lo*. by withdrawing our 
money from Uic advantage of high interest 

The follotnng letter to his mother, MTittcn 
about the same time gives an animated descnplmti 
both of his ov\Ti mode of life and of sonic of the 
peculiarities and customs of tlic jicoplc o\ cr v\ liom 
he prcsidciL 
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Bellari, 17th May, 1795 

D'BAR MADAM, 

In the course of the last three months I have 
written to my father, Erskine, and Alexander I should 
write to you all oftener, were I not so much out of the world 
that I hear very little of pubhc afPairs , and were my mannei 
of life not so uniform, that it is dull and uninteresting 
even to myself I often wish that some of those dreamers, 
who prate so much about the pleasures of retirement, were 
in my place , for, to me, life without society is a heavy 
task I long for company, not merely foi the sake of 
conversation, but also to amuse myself with being idle. 
For I would rather play fives oi biUiaids, or make a 
party to go up a hill oi to swim, than read the finest 
composition of human genius, or pass a classical mght 
with the whole of the Royal Society in full college I 
however still hke reading, and the company of those 
whom I suppose to be either men of taste or knowledge, 
as much as evei , but without recreations of a lighter 
kind, I should soon lose all rehsh for both Were I by 
chance thrown into a situation where it would be necessary 
to relinquish either sport or study, I should wthout hesi- 
tation give up study It is impossible to express the 
strong passion which I still retain, or which has lather 
continued to grow upon me, for fives, swimming, and every 
sport that I was fond of at school I remember I left 
Cassimcottah about eight years ago, on account of the 
dangei of hill fevers but a stronger leason was, that I 
could not live ivithout playing fives Were I to go home 
to-raoirow, instead of going about like a good citizen, and 
visiting the vanous improvements in the manufactures 
of my native town, one of my first excursions would be 
to Woodside, to swim down Jackson’s mill-stieam , and 
as this would certainly be lepiesented as an action very 
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mdecorous in a perron of mj years, and u savounog 
of an empty nnnd, I would excuse myielf by faying 
tliat I bad only followed the advice of Lord Bacon for 
ma I knew the deepening and widening of ciinalf to bo 
matters of tho utmost importance to a commercial nation, 
I had resolved, in conformity to the principles of that 
philosopher, to admit nothing on hearsay, however high 
the authority, but to bnng ei-ery thing to tho test of 
expmment and that, with this patriotic view, I had 
risked my person in a dangerous torrent. 

Where I am now, I hove no choice of study, or sodety, 
or amusemeoL I go from village to village, with my tent, 
aetthng the rents of the inhabitants and this is ro tedious 
and teasing a business, that it leaves room for nothing else, 
—for I have no hour in the day that I can call my own 
At this moment, while I am wntiog there ore a doxen of 
people talbng around me it is now tvdrc oclock, and 
they have been coming and gmog in parties ever since 
seven in the morning, when I began tins letter They 
have frequently interrupted me for an hour at a time One 
man has a long story of a debt of thirty years standing 
contracted by Ins fothcr Another tells me that his brother 
made away with his property when he was absent during 
tho war and a third tells mo that be cannot olTonl to 
pay his usual rent, because his wife Is dead wlm used 
to do roore work than iiU best bullock. I mm obHgetl 
to listen to all these rclaUonvt and as every man lias 
a knack at dcscnplion, like Sanclio, I think myself fortu- 
natr when I get through any one of them in half on hour 
It It In vain that I sometimes recommcml to them to begin 
at the end of tho story Tiny persist in their own way 
of making me full master of all the particulars and I 
must, after making my objectKmseml hearing ihrlr rq^hes, 
dictate aosrera in the same copious style to tlicro all, 
to that I cannot he sure that this letter will 1w ready to 
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go by the next sliips I am now in the middle of a deep 
valley, about eight miles from llic Cavci}, and twenty 
south of Pinagur, surrounded on eveiy side by woody 
bills, not coveied with forests, but with trees of stunted 
growth, brushw'ood, and such a thicket of thoins, as ren- 
der them almost e^ery where inaccessible and as they 
are like most of the hills in this countr}', composed either 
of one vast mass of bare gianitc, oi of laige stones and 
fragments heaped together, it is often impossible to 
scramble up even where there are no othei obstacles in 
the way. There is not a tree on tlie plain, except here 
and there a tamarind in the inclosui cs behind a farmer’s 
hut but this scarcity is owing to neglect in not planting 
others in the room of those cut down, not to ban en ness , 
for every inch where the plough could go is cultivated ; 
and even many spots among the locks are turned up by 
the hand. My tent is on the brink of a mountain stream, 
which ivinds thiougli this dismal valley , for dismal it 
appears at present, because it is the beginning of the 
spiing, and the whole plain is plouglied up, and looks 
like a waste of red sand without a green tiling At the 
extremity nse the ivoody lulls which bound it , and be- 
yond them the lofty chain of mountains between Caven- 
pooram and Senngapatam but though only fifteen miles 
distant, the haze produced by the excessive heat is so 
great, that they are hardly visible, and yet in clear weather 
I have often seen them above eighty miles off The 
great heats are almost over, for the land-winds, which 
moderate them gieatly, are now begun. In a few days 
they will blow with great violence, and will continue 
at the same rate, almost without intei mission, till October. 
The months of June, July, and August, with the exception 
of a few cleai days, wiU be coolei than in Britain for 
dunng this time the sky will be almost continually over- 
cast, and the sun often invisible for many days. When 
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I tpeak of beat, I don t mean the thermometer, for it 
■^nll in general keep between 80 nnd 85 but the effect 
produced on the human bodj which, from the comtnnt 
high winds, frequently accompanied with diiuhng rain, 
feels this degree of heot mneb Jew than joo do one much 
lower at home. The middle of enmmer, on thU account, 
however strange it raa^ sccin, w ctxJer than the middle 
of winter 

MuDegoord, 17lh — I could get no farther with this 
letter jerterday I came hero tbU morning, about five 
mflef to the nortb-west of the place I have juit lefu 
Yesterday wa* the hottest day we have bad this year 
but there is a great change since It began to thunder at 
two o clock this afternoon and about four it looked so 
threatening, that I went out to enjoy the coming storm 
I mounted an old higli ctTolfcr, Che only rcroaining part of 
a mud fort, which ooco covered this %i]lBgc the new was 
wild and mogniilecnt it was a vast ossembbge of hills 
for, from the spot a here I stood, not a \‘aUcy was riiible, 
except the small one whicli I bad come througli in the 
morning the dust of the fresh ploughed fields was every 
where flying up in whirlwinds and the dark clouils were 
descending from the distant mountains upon the low woody 
hills near me I continued admiring this scene above on 
hour, when I was dnven from my station by the rain, 
which poured down in a torrent, nnd was followed by a 
tempest of hail tire second I liavc seen in this country 
The stones were perfectly smooUi and round and about 
the Mzc of small pistol balls, I swallowed a great number 
of them, to the memory of former days, while I was 
hastening to roy tent to get dry clothes ; but my reception 
there was not so comfortable os it would liavc been at 
home for the convenience of being near a wdllt liad been 
pitched in the dry bed of a swamp, which was now almost 
kne<sdccp After two hours work in cutting trenches to 
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carry off the watei, and in thiowing baskets of sand on the 
floor of the tent to make it firm, I have at last got a spot 
to bear my table and chair, and am at last, aftei having 
veatheied the storm, engaged in giving 3^00 an account of 
It I have this moment had a visit from an old man, the 
accountant of the village he nas drawn here by curiosit3% 
for he could not conceive what use I meant to make of the 
baskets of sand he saw passing , he told me there was 
an excellent clean hut in the nllage, pi oof against all ram. 
I answcied, that after having been almost washed away, 
there was no occasion to go any farther in search of clean- 
liness He said there would be a great deal more ram in 
the course of the night, and that I should certainly be 
drowned if I did not take his advice This remark gave 
me an opportunity of showing my knowledge in natural phi- 
losophy . I informed him, that even if the ram should again 
demolish my floor, I would get into my couch and set it 
at defiance, for that, in oui elevated situation, it could not 
possibly reach me, till every soul in the Carnatic was 
drowned , that I did not care how much water cnme down 
the hills, I should never be alarmed, till I saw it coming 
up , when that happened, I should begin to have some 
serious thoughts of drowning He is gone home, fully 
convinced that I am drunk He saw me dnnking tea, 
which he supposed to be some strong spirits, to counteract 
the cold 

Sholapaddi, 22 d May — I am now on the bank of the 
Cavery, about a mile below Cavenpooram The river is 
about four hundred yards broad here, and is beginning to 
fill In a month more it will be even with its banks, 
which are about twenty feet high. You perhaps figure 
me to yourself in the middle of a nch country, walking on 
the side of a beautiful stream but every thing here is 
wild and savage ; the valley, which is about two miles 
broad between the river and the hills, does not produce a 
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blade of grai*. During the wot weather, bj the force of 
labour, it is covered with a poor kind of grain but the 
rest of the year it u Dotblng but a heap of stones mixed 
mth thorns it is hardly possible to walk along the ade of 
the nver, the ground is every where cut by prodigious 
deep ravines, full of bushes. I was above an hour yestcr 
day in wnlkiDg a mile, and half the time at Jcoit was spent 
in crossing them because, after descending I was often 
obliged to go a coosiderablo way along the bottom before 
I could find a place to scramble up. In returnmg I at 
tempted to come along the bed of the nver but this way 
was Dot pleasanter than the other way, wading through 
deep land, or stumbling over blue rocks rising abruptly 
from it The only agrceablo part of my journey was in 
lilting down upon one of them, and looking at the diflcr 
ent kinds of water-fowl catching 6ih. "While I rested 
here, the burning heat of tbe sun was rendered still more 
opprcsarc by the reflecdoo from the sand and wafer t and 
I do not know whether the patience of the flshtng-Wrds in 
watching for their prey, or mine in looking nt them, was 
greatest. I once thought of raryiDg the scene, and going 
home by water this might have been the shortest way, 
and would certainly have been the coolest i but I felt 
some kind of rcpognanco to swimming among aJligators} 
for though here, os m many other parts of the country, 
they arc not mischievous, and ihtrre is no instance of (lielr 
ever liaving earned off any of the native^ wlio arc perpe 
tuslly bathing I reflected that it would be no consola 
tion to me to have it reworked by tlw old people of the 
Tillage, that they never rctncmbcitd to Imvc seen ony per 
son taken down by lliem llU this bleiscil day I olw rc 
collected two or throe instances of accidents listing liap- 
pcoed where these animals were said to be pcrfirtly iiann- 
less; these argumenli were quite suOicient to deter me 
from attempting the passage by water I liave not jef 
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tftken the trouble to asceilam whether my conduct, on tins 
occasion, was the lesult of scIf-lo\c, or of tliat wisdom 
\\liich Dr Zimmerman, one of the most absurd coxcombs 
I ever met with, says is produced by seclusion from the 
w’orld. If solitude is the mother of wisdom, it is to be 
hoped that, in a few ycais more, I shall be as wise as 
Solomon or Robinson Cru'^oc There is another thing in 
favour of tins idea, — the simplicity of my faie, which, 
according to some jihilosophcrs, is a great friend to genius 
and digestion I do not know if the case is altered by this 
diet, being the ciTect of necessity and not of choice 
When m}' cook brings me a sheep, it is generally so lean 
that it IS no eas}”^ matter to cut it Fow'ls aie still woise, 
unless fed wnth particulai caic, — a science for winch I have 
no turn, and as to rner-fish, lery few of them are eat- 
able If the fish and fowd were both boiled, it w^ould 
puzzle any natuialist to tell the one from the other meiely 
by the taste Some sects of philosophers recommend nuts 
and apples, and other sorts of fruit, but nothing is to be 
found cither in the woods or gardens here, except a few 
hmes, and a coarse kind of plantain, w Inch is never eaten 
without the help of cookery I have dined to-day on por- 
ridge made of half-ground flour instead of oatmeal , and I 
shall most likely dine to-morrow on plantain fntteis 
Some other philosopheis think that gentle exeicise, as a 
branch of temperance, has also a share in illuminating 
the understanding I am veiy fond of riding in an even- 
ing shower after a hot day , but I do not rest much upon 
this , my great dependence, for the expansion of my genius, 
IS upon the poi ridge 

Chittore, 18th June — I remained only a few days in the 
Caveryporam distnct, after wilting the last part of this 
letter my tent was blown away one afternoon by a hurri- 
cane of dust, such as those that Mr Bruce met with in the 
Deseit I thought at first, from the darkness, that it was 
' VOL I N 
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rain , but when it came within n few mile*, I soon guessed, 
from the red coloar of the cloud, what it woi, — for I had 
before seen one, though not half so violent, at Bangalore 
It lasted about half an hour and, as I was in the middle 
of 3t all the time bareheaded, I caught a cold which, 
together with the King * b»rlh«day, carried me to ScnVlc- 
droog I stayed tboro a week, os the doctor told me, to 
recover my health but it was, in renhty neither him nor 
health, but tlio Swallow packet, that detained roe, I 
wished to bo in society when she nrnred, that I might 
have a debate upon the IntcUlgcnco she was expected to 
bring out, both respecting European politic*, and the 
reguladoni of the Indian arm} but hearing nothing of her, 
I took the held ogiun, ond, after screml movement*, 1 am 
now on o beautiful *pot, twelve miles north of Scnkledroog 
and four from the Caverj On idl side* ore grove* of Pal 
myra trees, and the country u every where green with the 
risiDg groin the only uncultivated ground i* a bniall space 
in front of the village on which m) tent itands. Tlic wea 
ther i* now pleasanter than in England the wind is higli, 
and the »ky »o cloudy, that the sun has scarcely been >djl 
blc since the beginning of the month I walked out this 
afternoon at three o clock, which 1* usually as hot as any hour 
in the day and did not return tdl near seven, when it 
began to grow dork I made a circuit of about ten roilc^, 
without once thinking of heat At thU *mion of tlie year 
I take *0 much pleoiuro in these ramblci, that I fitxl It 
dlfDeult to confine myself to my tent Tliey arc not *o 
solitary ns I could nidi; for I often fall in with story 
teller*, who keep roe company all the wa) Tlie farrocT* 
of thj* country are, I beherc, tlic moil tallatltc race on 
the face of the earth A party of llietn met me tlili even- 
log with a complaint agalnrt some unknown conjurer, who 
had Kt fire to their village tVicc (n the course of the year 
I told them I had a great antipatliy to all ronjurrn ami 
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would give them satisfaction on their producing him. They 
said they had concerted a plan for discovering him, but 
that It could not be executed without my assistance. I 
was to take my station at a little distance from the village, 
Avitli a spying-glass in my hand, all the inhabitants were 
to pass in leview before me, when I could not fail, by 
means of the virtues of tlie glass, to discover the felon who 
had done so much mischief I answeied that it was an 
excellent thought, but that the tiial must be defeired till 
I should get a new glass, as my old one was broken , and 
as we should then certainly catch the conjuiei, I asked - 
what punishment it would be propel to inflict upon him. 
They said, no other than drawing two of his teeth, ivith 
which he would lose all his magic powers I replied, that 
this could not be done till he was taken , but that, in the 
mean time, theie was another lemedy, equally simple, at 
hand, to defend themselves fiom him in future any per- 
son who had any suspicion of his having evil designs 
upon himself, had only to get two of his own teeth drawn, 
which would secuie both himself and his pxoperty against 
all the art of the enemy I said I had some yeais ago 
parted with two of ray own teeth, and offeied, if they 
would accompany me back, to get them all made magic- 
proof at the same cheap rate They asked leave to go 
home and consult about my proposal, and promised to 
give me their answer in the morning, but I suspect that I 
.shall hear no more of the matter Among the natives of 
this country, the bebef in all kinds of witchcraft, goblins, 
and elf-shooting, is universal among all ranks They fre- 
quently take the conjurer by surprise, and draw his teeth 
themselves without applying to justice The cattle of the 
farmers seldom die a natural death. If any accident hap- 
pens in any of their famihes when they begin to plough a 
^ eld , if a snake runs across the path, or if they see a land- 
crab, they abandon it, and say that it is in possession of the 

N 2 
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devil — it liei wajte for several years and if then some 
bold felloiv vcntnre* to breaL it up, and loses neither his 
life nor his bullocks, it u supposed that the deni has, for 
the present, rehnquiihed his chum I once had a complaint 
from a man, of a conjorers having killed his wife nnd 
mother, and about twenty cows and bullocks. I thought, 
at Brst, that some of the characters In the Arabian Tvights 
hod again started up but, on farther inquiry, I found 
that he had taken fourteen jeors to effect all this; and I 
thought It possible that, within this period time alone, with 
out any foreign aid, might have dispatched a couple of 
women nnd a few cattle. 

I odd to this o letter addressed to one of liis 
brothers, not only because of its extreme beauty, 
but on account of its stnking illustration of that 
affection for cari> scenes and early fnends ivliich 
formed so prominent a feature in the imtcrs 
character 

Scnkicdroog, 25th January, ITOC 

DRAR JAMES, 

I HAVE received your letters of June and Sq>- 
terober, 17flt and Jlny, 1795 I ennnot read your account 
of your rambkj among our old haunts, without wuldng 
myself along with you I uoderstand all the aJtenitionj 
you mention, well os If I saw them; but I liarc too 
much veneration for every thing about the place, to rclidi 
any changes — T Dcilhcr like the stone wall nor the mak 
ing the entrance from the hollow jarl of the road where the 
bum runs, instead of Mtlngitgo througli the avenue at for 
merly I hope the null lade Is iliU full of raud ; tliat the 
short road through the garden still rrmainv that the nup- 
bemes opposite to the dam sliU thrive for the Wfit of 
wandenng boys and that no flood has carried away the 
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large stone in the deep water opposite to the bathing-house, 
from which we used to plunge Often have I sat upon it, 
and encouraged you, in vain, to come in Alexandei and 
William were not afraid of the water, and soon learned to 
swim , but I could never prevail on you to come above 
the dam , you always amused yourself among the stones 
in the shallow watei below, where it was hardly deep 
enough for the minnows to play This spot, next to our own 
family, if any thing ever draws me home, will doit. I have 
no friendships nor employment that should induce me to re- 
turn I had no companions in the grammar-school with whom 
I associated after leaving it, except John Brown’s sons and my 
brothers and they aie now dispersed in all parts of the woild 
By spending so much of my time in the house, I was more 
among Erskine’s acquaintances than any of my own, and I 
would much lather see them than any of my schoolfellows 
My attachment to India has been much weakened since 
you left It, by the loss of many valuable friends You 
already know of James Irving, but Dods, the oldest and 
dearest of them all, is now gone , he was my tent-mate in 
80 at Conjeveram, and from that time till the day of his 
death, my affection for him grew stronger and stronger , 
he was carried off, in the course of a week, by, a hill 
fever, which he caught at Gmgee, where he had gone 
with another officer for the sake of solitary excursions, 
of which he was so fond, and of visiting the stu- 
pendous rocks and luins about that place No year 
evei passed that he did not contnve to spend several weeks 
with me He was going to see some friends at Tiichm- 
opoly, and fiom thence had promised to come through 
the Baramahl on his Avay to Arnie I wrote to him, that 
T had a tent ready for him , but my letter came back 
undei a cover, infoimingme of his death You fancy to 
youiself Eoulis and he and I meeting at Derampoory 
such a meeting I once flatteied myself with seeing, but it 
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IS all over now, and the world hm nothing which can 
ever giro me *0 much pleasure as It would have done but 
I am afraid I shall soon have to lament the loss of another 
fnend Fuulis is so ill, that there is hardly any chonco of 
hifl recovery if he dies, I shall have seen tho end of almost 
the only three men with whom I have ever been intimate 
Taylor is the only exception and his cooitilution is so 
much impaired, that he will bo obliged to go to Europe I 
am now too old to form new fnendships and I forcsct. 
that I most go through life like a stranger among 
people, some of whom I esteem, but for none of whom I 
have any particular partmht^ DomePs roamage inclines 
roe to belieie, that I am still a young roan but when I 
sec all my friends dropping off, I feel that I ha%o survived 
nil the pleasures of youth, and that I hove only those of 
age to look to — the recollection of what is past In all 
my letters, I have constantly approved of your plan of sa 
cnDdng every prospect to the rccorery of health, ami I 
hope you wifi persevere in this resolution but I am nfraid 
that your studies will be a great obstacle to success in tbit 
point, because they confine} cm too roucli, and pvc you loo 
little cxrrate. I ha^o often been attacked at KUlmagcny 
about your indolence, and have always defended }nu on 
the pica of bad health ; and the state 1 saw }ou in would 
certainly have moilc any man Ibtlcss, and incapable of 
ercrtion I hare often, for a simple hcadacii sat without 
moTing or speaking for a whole da} Smith, »Iio cnnir 
out in the sliip with }‘ou, telU rot that }ou were \cr} laiy, 
and tlial you tlmramed illne^<, and sjienl all your time 
reading books in the jollyAwat, with a 'Scotdiman ralleil 
ilandiall acconnng to Smiths iden% n-ading books is n 
very idle klml of cniployinml and I am k> far of liU opi 
mon tlut I think it would have been better had you m 
}ourc‘irllcr da}SSjKmt less of Hint in icIiodI orcollqijr, oml 
more with Ik»} s in the btreet..,— it nu^ht pn^iably have rasnl 
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you from the sickness, occasioned, I suppose, by too much 
confinement, which thiew you into the hands of quacks 
Daniel has settled fifty pouqds a-year upon you I shall 
remit you a hke sum in a month or two, and, with the help of 
what Alexandei can spare, I hope you will be able to manage 
till you get into some kind of business, but you must 
keep up your spirits, and be cheerful, and full of exertion 
whenever health permits — there is no doing without these 
qualities I have seen you, %vith all the dignity of a philo- 
sophei, speak contemptuously of the understandings, the 
pursuits, and engagements of your neighbours , but nothing 
IS more unphilosophical, and, what is of more consequence, 
more imprudent, than to show a slight to any person, how- 
ever humble his capacity there is haidly any man who 
ever forgives it and true philosophy consists, not so much 
in despising the talents or wealth of othei men, as in bear- 
ing our own fortune, whatevei it may be, with an unaltered 
mind I am preaching to you about an error that I often 
fall into myself , but never without repenting it , 

Your affectionate Brother, 
(Signed) Thomas Munro 

TO HIS FATHER 

[On the geneial state of the Country and the Army ] 

DEAR SIR, Senkledroog, 18th Apnl, 1796 

It IS now near a twelvemonth since the date of 
my last letter from home , but I have heard of you latei 
than this from Lieutenant Malcolm, the General’s secre- 
tary, who tells me that you were one of the last peisons he 
saw at home, and that he had a long talk with you about 
Tippoo Captain Read is still occupied in surveying and 
leasing this country , it will lequire another year to finish , 
so that we shall hold our civil employments till July 1797. 
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After that, it if likelj enough (bat we may be sent to the 
nght about though it would certainly bo wiicr to let him 
remaiti iot m year or two longer to try whether or not the 
plan which be baa adopted will ttand the tc*t of esperi 
ment. I have been here about fix preeka I go away in a 
few days, add ihall hardly be twice in the company of 
Europoaoi before Christmas. \ ou can therefore crpect 
no news from me for I hear nothing but vague reports 
ttnd any information that I could send you would neithLr 
bo 90 correct nor so full as the public papers. Tlierc is no 
appearance at present, of the country powers ginng us 
any trouble Tippoo Is employed in rtdudng some rcfrac 
tory poligors, and is too weak to molest any of Ills neigh 
hours. The Nlsam is m the same situation , and tlie 
hlohrattas are disputing about the succession to the Posh 
waslnp All the Dutch posts in Ceylon are now in our pos- 
session An expedition has ticco talked of against Bataria ; 
but I tliink it is doubtful that it wUl be ollemptcd for It 
is not worth the number of men that must fall rietims to 
its climate and if llolland is e\er again to rocorcr her 
independence of which wc have some Iiopct from the last 
advices, it is not worth while to plunder and diitress her 
witliout benefiting ourselves. In a political point of view, 
oU our Eastern conquests ore not of half the value that the 
TtlnurlUus Kould have been for, as long os tite 1 rmcli 
haic It and Pondldierry, they will always be able to make 
an impre^ion on the Carnatic, oml, if supported by Tippoo 
to distress ui as much as we were in 1780 

• «•••• 
c are now looking out a little irojatimtly for the 
army arrangemcnlv Some cojiiev have omvrtl in the 
country of tluHC wliidi arc said to have |«'Ncd the Bcxwd 
of Control and the Court of Directorst but they follow 
loo cWl) the l»Un of Lonl Curnwalln l« pi\e gmcral 
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satisfaction. Eighteen thousand sepoys will never he 
found sufficient for the services of the coast , and eighteen 
bundled men is too great a number for a regiment Corps 
of this strength might answer well enough in an open 
country, where the troops are kept together in large can- 
tonments, but they aie very lU-calciilated for a country 
with an extensive frontier, covered with forts, hke the Car- 
natic , because, in older to garrison them, almost every 
battalion must be broken into detachments, which will rum 
their discipline We have now thiity-six battahons of 
sepoys, which, with one hundred and sixty additional men 
to each, makes oiu piesent establishment between seven 
and eight thousand firelocks above the arrangements If 
Ceylon is reduced, we shall probably discharge a part of 
the additional men , but we shall, I am convinced, after 
every possible reduction, be five thousand above it, and it 
would, in the end, piove more economical to have this extia 
number, or even eight thousand, than to limit ourselves to 
that proposed by Lord Cornwallis , for his establishment 
will oblige us, on the breaking out of a war, to confine our 
operations to the countries below the Ghauts till reinforce- 
ments arrive from Bengal, while the other would enable us 
to inaich at once to Seimgapatam The loss of a single 
campaign would be attended with more expense than 
would counterbalance all the savings that could arise from 
the difference of the two estabhshments in times of peace , 
and the stronger would have another advantage over the 
weaker, that it would secure us longer in the enjoyment of 
peace, because an enemy would be more cautious m attack- 
ing us when he saw us in a situation to leceive him Had 
Lord Cornwallis been left to combat Tippoo without any 
assistance from the Mahrattas, I suspect that he would 
have given a veiy different plan from that Avhich lie has 
now biouffht foiwaid The best article m the whole of it 
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is, that of giviDg leave to retire on full paj after twenty- 
five years semce 

\ our affectionate Son, 

(Signed) Tnolus Mvuro 

TO Ills FATHKIL 

[Helative to the state of the Country and the People] 
Wnmlcre 10th May, 1700. 

DCAU SIR 

The average rent of cultivated land, in this 
country, is not more than three shiUmgs nn acre astc 
lands pay nothing The inhabitants grate lhar cattle and 
cut wood upon them, without being subject to any demand 
laying down fields In clorer, and difTerent kinds of g^a5^ Is 
unknown in this country, where all the pasture Is spon- 
taneous, The average rent of the whole body of farmers 
is not more than ten pagodas each I am pretty sure that 
there IS not a man among them who Is wortli fiOO/, and 
that, cxcluore of ihcir cattle nine-tenths of them hare not 
five pounds. This extreme poverty is the principal cause 
of the lowness of the rents, and not any fault of the soil 
for ot least three fourths of the lands in cultivation ore 
capable of producing cotton sugar iukI indigo; but 
though the rarcts liavc hltlc money I imagine tlial they 
suffer loss real dutress than the peasantry of Lurope 
Tlie inclemency of the weather Is what they Iianlly r\er 
feel firewood costs them nothing and ilrc«s viry little 
Their own lalwur, for two or three day« is the pnee of 
their liouse, which is built of miiJ awl corcrcti wiUi straw 
or leaver and in a warm chnulc such materials answer 
the purpose just os well ns stone or marble All of them 
an. marriid, and lluir funubes, Or fn>sii In-inga burden 
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aie a gieat support to them, because their labour produces 
more than the expense of their maintenance — this is so 
generally understood, that nothing is more common than 
to grant a man a remission of rent on the death of his wife 
or his son Learned men who write of India, begin by 
talking of the sun, and then tell us that its veitical rays 
make the natives indolent, but, notwithstanding all this, 
the farmers are, at least, as industrious as those of Euiope, 
and then women more so They owe then poverty to 
their government, and neithei to then idleness noi the 
sun Theie is a gieat vanety of castes among them , the 
degrees of industiy are different in them all, and in fixing 
rents, it is as necessary to attend to this circumstance as to 
the quality of the land Bramins may peiform all the 
labours of agncultui e, except that of holding the plough 
On this account, and because their women do not work in 
the fields, they seldom pay moie than half the usual lent 
It IS fixed in the Carnatic at three quaiters, but this I 
suspect IS always by a paitial valuation among the layets 
The women of some castes go through every labour the 
same as the men , those of others cannot hold the plough , 
and those of others, again, aie prohibited from eveiy kind 
of work in the fields , but it is foi tunate that the caste of 
which both the men and the women are the most industri- 
ous, IS by^ far the most numerous of all In this caste the 
women manage every thing, and the men hardly evei ven- 
ture to disobey their ordeis It is they who buy, and sell, 
and lend, and borrow , and though the man comes to the 
cutcherry to have his rent settled, he always leceives his 
instiuctions befoie leaving home. If he gives up any 
point of them, however tnfling, he is suie to incur her re- 
sentment. She orders him to stay at home next day, and 
she sallies forth heiself in great indignation, denouncing 
the whole tribe of revenue servants On hei arrival at the 
culchciiy, she goes on for near an houi with a veiy am- 
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nmted speech, which she had probably begun some hours be 
fore at the tune of her leoringber own house, — the substance 
of It is, that they ore a set of rascals for imposing upon 
her poor nmple husband. She usually concludes with 
a stnng of iuterrogahons. ‘ Do jiiu think that I can 
plough land without bullocks? — that I mn make gold ? 
or that I can raise it by selling this cloth?” She points, 
na she sa^s this, to the dirty rag with slnch she is half 
covered, which she hod put on for the occasion, and which 
no man would choose to touch with the end of a stick 
If she gets what she asks, she goes away in a good 
humour but if not, she delivers another philippic, not 
in a small female voice but in that of a boatswain, — for 
by loug practice she is louder and hoarser than a man 
As the cutcherry people only laugh at her, she cames 
her eloquence where she knows slic can make it be attended 
to She rctnrns to her uofortunatc husband and pro 
bably docs not conGne herself entirely to logiral orgu 
zsents. She ii porliaps too full of cares and anxieties to 
sleep that night and if any person passes her house about 
da)brcak or n little before it, he will ccrtoiol) fimllicrbusy 
spinning coltom If I ba\c not seen, I Imvc nl IcoU often 
heard, the women spinning early m the morning, when it 
was so dark tliat I could scarcely follow the road It is 
the farmers women who make most of the thread used 
in all the cotton manufactures of India 

I am, di'flr Sir, jour o/Tectionatc Son, 

(Signed) TiIoM\H "MuNno 

The death of a Mr Fouhs, to horn Captnm 
Hunro smccrch attnchctl occiiirwl nlxiiit 
tins time, and drew from him the folloivlng bc-aii 
tiful letter to Ins brotlier 
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TO HIS BROTHER. 

Wainlere, 23rd May, 1796 

DEAR JAMES, 

I LEFT Senkledroog on the 6th, and have been 
alone ever since, except one day that I was with Read at 
Sehm, I shall hardly be twice in the company of 
Europeans again befoie Christmas I am now on my way 
to the Caven, and I shall pass the King’s biith-day on the 
banks of it, among the hills, about four miles below the 
spot wheie you may remember that we went one day to 
swim That place always brings my valuable friend 
Irving to my mind , but I have just lost a friend to whom 
I was still more strongly attached than to him Eoulis 
died at Major Brown’s, near Madras, on the 17th This 
event he had long earnestly wished for himself, for, with the 
exception of a few short intervals of ease, the last seven 
years of his life was a penod of great pain and constant 
suffenng, and often of agony No man in the service was 
ever so generally lamented Nnw that he and Dods are 
both gone, I feel myself indifferent, both with regaid to 
this country and home, foi the loss of them leaves a blank 
which I can never hope to fill up, — ^for it is impossible that 
I can ever be again with any other men as I have been with 
them. Life is now too far advanced to commence such 
friendships as subsisted between us, for, to make friendships 
cordial and unreserved, men must not only have something 
of the same tempers, inclinations, and ways of thinking, 
but they must have passed many of their earlier years toge- 
ther, in the same scenes of pleasure or distress You 
must not judge of Foulis from what he was when you saw 
him — disease and unremitting torment had totally altered 
both his looks and his mind , even when you saw him 
somewhat better at home, none of the bad symptoms of his 
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disorder hod been rcmovedi ond ho was himself connoced 
that there vras not the imoncst chance of Ws recovery I 
don't know if ever you met with Dods except one day 
that I earned you to hit tattered tent at Sennjpipatain but 
even from the short acquaintance that you had with both 
of them, I make no doubt but that you found yourtelf more 
at your ease and were received with a heartier welcome 
than you oAcn are by friends of longer standing at home 

I am very glad to hear tJint you have rrsoluUon enough 
to prefer your health to every other consideration Were 
your constitution perfectly sound, you would certainly do 
well to accept of DanieTt ioTitation ; bat while you have 
any remains of the bowel complaint, it would bo great folly 
to make dangerous experiments on yourself, tograuf) cither 
jour own vanity or that of your friends. I would rather 
sec you in good health, the poorest doctor in Scotland, tlian 
the richest in Bengal, and suOcnog what jou did at Kuh 
nagerry 

The amingcmcots arc arrirod I shall send ray father a 
lilt of the army, after they arc carried into cfTccl 

\ our anectionotc Brother 
(Signed) Tiioma** Munro 

TO TflB SAME 

CurtOTT, fifteen miles caU of Dcrampoory, 
i?lth September 

DEAR JAMES, 

• • • • I wbh I had been at — s mar 

noRC with the part) of winch jmi thnURht w ilull 

■i ou doclort ore loo nice nhout jour compny here ilo 
JOU tlilnh the world It to find mm of wir, ond IrarolnR 
ond gcmiu, to ploce ranh ond fik roumi cirry lohic t I im 
pcrfccllj mtnlied with rrodinR m n booL that ihcre ore »uch 
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men in the present age, without expecting that I am to 
have one on each side of me, whenever I sit down to eat 
a beef-steak. Thank God * I sometimes devoutly say, I 
am contented with my lot, and can make shift to swallow 
my dinner, and suppei too, even though it should not 
be seasoned vath the conversation of a Hedrick I con- 
sidei that man was not made for me to mend , and I theie- 
fore endeavour to take my company vuth a good appetite, 
without fietting myself about their being fish oi fowl I 
cannot deny but that I have often, when in a bad humour, 
or low spirits, shifted the blame from myself to my fnends, 
and given them a hearty cuise for not affording me more 
entertainment, which they were perhaps, at the very same 
moment, letorting inwardly, and likely enough, with as much 
justice, foi Providence has wisely ordained, that taste should 
be in conversation, as it is in evei y thing else, various and 
capricious, — ^foi it would occasion almost as much inconve- 
nience in society if all of us were to debate eternally on the 
same topics, as if ive weie all to fall in love with the same 
woman The drift of all these profound remarks is merely 

to show that though and his party might not have 

settled the point, whether Vortigern was a sprite of 
Shakspeare’s or a bantling of Mr Ireland’s , or whether 
Mr Burke or his answerers had the best of the argument, 
that they might have discussed other subjects, which might 
have required as much judgment, though of a different 
kind I would not choose to give my days and nights to 
retailers of family anecdotes , but I like to sit down some- 
times in the midst of a gossiping circle, and hear one tell 
how his grandmother could thread a needle, without 
spectacles, at fourscoie, and another, how his grand-aunt, by 
the father’s side, could read a small printed Bible at ninety 
These, in the pride of your philosophy, you may despise 
as trifling matters , but I should be very glad when I am 
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reading my Bible at ninetj, as God wflJmg I shall, to see 
you threading ^our needle at eighty intbout spectacle*. 

Your affectionate Brother, 
Thomas ^Iitsro 

25th.— P S Wo are now obliged to arm to prevent 
Tippoo from attacking eome of our Mnhratta friends. 
This was to be expected from our absurdity m leaving him 
ao strong at the eod of the last war I am afraid (hat our 
preparations may keep him quiet Without another war I 
may not bo acaptam these ten years There arc now about 
seventy above me The only steps I have got tins last 
year are by two men whom I would not have given for oil 
th<7 have left behind them — Dods and Foulis. Taylor, 
the last of my Intimate fnends, died at Amboyna In ApnL 
r esteemed him no leas tboa the other two, for the many 
inestimable qualities that be possessed. ITicro was some- 
thing peculiarly maolj, and, at the same time amiable in 
bis difpcddon and this joined to liis having attached Iiim 
self to me in 81, when he was a boy of fifteen, has made me 
feci his death, If possible, more than that of the other two. 

TO fits sisrrn 

Berompoory, 4lb Mardi, 1707 

DEAR EREKINRf 

I liME ivcelvcd so many letters from _jou 
wniten fo the course of last year, that I am now from prac 
tice, become pretty expert in dedphenng your cabalutical 
characters, 'i our loit packet !• of ilia Od June except a 
few line* by Cliarles Cnug of the 28lh Septcmlicr I 
have not got the ^lcw of Clydi. Mr Ilo^< lias sent 
roc the Glasgow papers, tliough lie does not say from shorn 
he recci\cd them I liarc been busy with them for some 
days pait, reading about the Broomiclaw and Grange- 
mouth, and the roups of steadings and tenements arwl llie 
ftccompluhmrnls (f Mr M Cregor who Irichrs gracrful 
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nttnbulos nnil (he nrt of \\.ir to colonels of icginiciils, for 
the good of Ins counlr} . I don't Kno\\ ^^h.^t to make of 
this Grangemouth, whether to suppose it to he the place 
where the entrd joins the Cl>dc, or the old basin bej^ond 
the black qnnrr>, to which we used often to make c\cur- 
sions throufih Killer’s Park The walk from thence to 
Cndder, if I remember right, is through a ^cry barren, 
dicarj countr}’ I should howc\ci be glad to take it 
again, to recall the days of other jenis, and to comp ire the 
ideas excited b} the \iew of the neighbouiing scenes in 
bojish dnjs with those of a nper age George Blown tells 
me, that the expectation of derning pleasure from such 
things IS all a delusion, and that though most men cherish 
It, the}’ soon find it vanish on tiial I behe\e that this is 
the case in general , but I should be sorrj to find it so w'lth 
myself I pass so ifiucli of mj’ time in the open air, I am 
so fond of rambling in the fields, c\cn in this hot climate, 
that I am certain that, c\cn independent of e\cry i elation 
to past times, I should have greatei pleasure in walking 
along the canal, than in visiting the gayest place in Britain 
From this account, you will think yourself sure of mein 
your intended expedition to Turkey or Amenca, in quest 
of IMrs Liston , but I can see very plainly that I shall not 
be of the party, — for either I shall by that time be tired of 
roaming, and w'isli to pitch my^ tent on some dry spot, if 
there be any such in Scotland, where I may sit down 
quietly, and read noiels and newspapers, and gossip out 
the remainder of my days w-ith the toasts of a former 
century , or else I shall be restless, as I now am, or, wdiat 
the French cab, in a permanent state of revolution, and 
shall wish to move light, without any incumbrance either 
of male or female companion I like to tiavel alone, be- 
cause I can then go fast or slow, directly forward, or round 
about, just as I please So you may easily guess that I 
would never answer for your squire , you could not be sure 
VOL. T. O 
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of my attradimce for a d&y for, Kippcwiag u« both in full 
march for ConitantiDople^ and arrived at IngoUtadt or In 
spnicL, or »ome such place in the heart of Germany, I might 
take It mto my head, ^bile you were looking at pictures or 
churches, or sitting doirn to wnte n description of them to 
one of your Glasgow friends, to push off, without giving 
you notice, for Switzerland or Italy I might probably 
proceed from Leghorn to Aleppo, and so on to India, 
from whence I would wnte you n letter, conjunng you for 
Heaven s sake not to be alarmed for my lafetj, for that I 
was in good health at Miulras, after having most pro- 
Tideotiahy escaped the plague, by not accompanying you 
to Constantinople. \ou bad better look out in time, and 
provide yourself with a more steady person than me to 
escort you No one would do so well as James, if he 
should be able to undertake the journey If the stars 
could contrive to mole It fall out about the time I am Icav 
Ing India, I would meet you other on the Heiaworo or the 
Bosphorus but os I somehow or other fancy, that there 
is nothing in the manners or customs of the Ameneans very 
different from those of our own seaport towns I would 
rather hear of your being among the Turks for this would 
give me on opportunity of sedng in my route overland, 
besides them, the Arabs and Syrians, and the remnants of 
many other nations celebrated in ancient Imtory I hope 
yet to sec, fn spite of our absurd alarms about the balance 
of power, the greater part of the Turkish dominions once 
the scat of all the arts under Itussla or Austria These 
fine countries which have been shut up from the world 
since the dissolution of Uie Roman empire would then be 
laid cqxm to the rcsearvhes of |Jillosoplilcal imvcllcn j and 
those who wished to go to sotmlhlng hf^lier than piiifow 
pby, miglit confirm Ibeirdoclnnes by digging out a brarrti 
candlestick from the ruins of the first temple of Jrrumlem 

ornbrickfromthcfoundatioosofthcToweroriUbel If 
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I did not think tlint I Imd alrcnd)* *;nfiicicntly tiled 3oiir 
patience with di«sei tation*; on ^\ar and population, I \\onld 
gne 3 on another, in which I .should show *‘ashow/’ the 
Ru'iMnns would ere long be able, by their conncMoiib with 
PeiMa, to break up the Turkish empire, w ithout asking 
Icn\e of nil} power but Austria, which would be glad to 
join in the crusade, — but lhc‘.eare matters of which we can 
talk w lien wc meet, which, after all join threats, will not, 

I imagine, be in a foreign counlr} "Were you really to 
determine on lea\ing home, I am afraid that }ou would be 
ninth disappointed in the pleasure which you exjiect from 
travelling Vou would meet, in all countries, with tlie 
sameness and dulncss of which you complain, particularly 
in tropical climates, where it would be increased by the 
languor occasioned by the heat of the sun When confined, 
like a prisoner, to your chamber, bj his scoi clung lays, 
with not a breath of air stirring, not a human being passing 
before your eyes, ciery thing still as if in the middle of a 
desert, you would then look back with i egret to the busy 
house of Glasgow The Amencans are so like oursehes, 
that I should think an excursion to Philadelphia w'ould 
afford you much the same entertainment as if you were to 
take shipping at Leith, go round the island, and land at 
Greenock There would be greater no\elty and variety on 
the continent of Europe , but as you have not the lan- 
guages, you would soon be weary of looking at strange 
sights In following travellers in your closet, every thing 
appears in its fairest form . you never consider bad W’^ea- • 
ther, deep roads, the breaking down of carnages, miseia- 
ble inns, and all the other heart-breaking, temper-trying 
accidents which constantly pursue ladies and gentlemen on 
their tours of pleasure I would not have you listen to 
what Mrs Listori may tell you on this matter, for she is 
not an impartial judge. The company of her husband 
will make her overlook some inconveniences, and her wish 

O 2 
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to draw you to her will make her conceal the rest I have 
never been very scrupulou* In offering advice, whether 
asked or not, and in case jon should hereafter think 
proper to consult me on your intended travels by sea or 
land I think it best without loss of dme, to tell you, that 
I think you ought never to quit your native land until you 
are the wife of an ambassador If you cannot bear the ab- 
sence of a single fnend, how do you think yon could sup- 
port the separation from all those with whom you hare 
passed your whole hfe ? The pleasure of corresponding, 
and the prospect of meeting again, will soon console you 
for the temporary loss of hlrs. latton I have formerly 
found this to be the cam with myself, when at a distance 
from the fnends I most esteemed t but this happiness I can 
no longer look forward to, for all those with whom I ever 
kept up an unreserved and constant correspondence hare 
been corned off within a few months of each ether I liave 
very little of melancholy or despondency in my temper 
but I feel that the season of formuig dluntircstcd fnend 
ships It DOW past that I sbaQ never again be able to giro 
the same confidence to any new friends, as to the old ones 
who are gone ; and that though their loss will not male the 
remainder of my bfe miserable, It will make it much more 
cheerless and unintcro^ting than if they had lived 
YouraffeetJonate brother, 

Thomas Munro 


TO TIfC BASin. 

Dcrampoory, 7th February 1793. 

sear erskinb, 

Both jour sprigs of Ivy liave reached their Hc^ 
tinatjon for they have tereral tiine^ viriied the Covery in 
my wnting table, and will jcl, I Impe tee the 1‘ank from 
whence they came \N ere I a man of a devout turn of 
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mind, tlic) miglit give ri‘:c to mnny serious nnd comfortable 
reflections on the vorld to come c\cn as it is, they warn 
me that I am not wliat I was — lliat I am ns witliered as 
tliej — that I may return home, but that my youth nnd 
freshness will never return ; and that I must, sooner or later, 
be mingled with the autumnal leaves of Vnllambrosa, or 
some other \nllc} of death They often remind me of old 
women and their religious books, usuall}' inteisperscd, for 
what reason I do not know’, with dried leaves of roses and 
tulips in almost o\cry page, and then I fancy myself 
again in the English chapel, turning over the prayer-book 
of AIiss Yule (I think), the old lady who sat in the same 
pew’ w’lth our mother, which, besides a collection of wither- 
ed lea\cs, contained mnny excellent pictures of prophets 
nnd angels I fanc}’ myself again listening to the drowsy 

doctrines of I\rr. , and wishing myself in the Green, 

or any wdiere but with him, wdiile he was soaring beyond 
this visible diurnal sphere But when I rend your verses, 
I forget the ivy-mantled towers and kirks, and all the dis- 
mal countenances of the crowds of quick and dead that are 
poured out of them on a Sunday evening, and am trans- 
ported to my old haunts at Northside I cannot however 
recollect the old tree which supported your ivy sprig 
There was one pretty tall tree near Jackson’s dam, at the 
sluice, and another higher up, near the hut made of 
fir branches, for undressing, but I do not remember that 
either of them was encircled in ivy. The trees that at- 
tracted most of my attention were in the Glebe, an old oak, 
(I believe,) under which I made a seat, and two fir-trees, 
with large projecting branches, on which I have often sat 
and read voyages to the East Indies, much more pleasant 
then than I have found them since 

I know not whether it is nature or early habits that give 
us an attachment to particular ways of life, but I never pass- 
ed any time so pleasantly as catching eels and minnows, un- 
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less, perhaps, when I was loo indolent to fiih and eat 
on a rock under Jackson s dam, with niy feet dangling In 
the stream, and mj eyes flTcd on the water gliding among 
the stones. JIany an idle, vacant, ruminating hour have I 
spent In this position, from which I was usually at length 
moved by some fell design against a shoal of minnows, or 
against the long black Insect which in a snnnv day is con- 
tinually shdbg along the surface of the water After so long 
on mterval, I find my fondness for these omn»enient8 but lit 
tie abated I never was more happy to escape from school 
than I am now to escape from business to some pc<jucs- 
tered spot, to spend a truant dnj, just ns I have done 
flve-and-twenty years ago There is n place about twelve 
miles from this, close to n little nver, about half the nsc 
of Kelvin with ffs banks shaded with large trees, in (ho 
midst of which stands the house or bower of Coptain Irtoti 
who has little to do himself, and Is always rradj to stroll 
or swim I often visit him in this solitary retreot, ami 
spend the day rationally, as I think Ik tween walking 
swimming and fishing in a baskctJioat and if patience lie 
a virtue, a basket boat is on cicellent school for it for I 
have sat in It three hours with the sun burning almost os 
much from the water os from the heavens, without catch 
mg a single minnow 

I moon to go there the day ofier to-morrow, to enjoy 
two or three iSoiihiide days. The place where I am now 
if far from lieing so pleasant, bccauv besides being the 
station of a cuicherry, ond a large ndsy village it I' on 
the high road from Kishnagervy lo ScHm and Senklcdrnog 
by which meons though I have many \\ itors whom 1 am 
happ} to see I have sometime* other* who are as tedious 
as any of your forenoon gosnps "W e Imre no inn< in 
this country and a^ we have much Ie<* erremony than ^nu 
have at We it is always expected that a traicller, whv 
therheis known or not, shall stop at any officer* hou*c 
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he finds on the road When a tiresome fellow comes across 
me, It IS not merely a forenoon’s visit, of which you com- 
plain so heavily, but I have him the whole day and night 
to myself I do not, however, stand so much upon form 
as you do with your invaders Tput him into a hut called 
a room, Avith a few pamphlets or magazines, and a bundle 
of Glasgow newspapers, and leave him to go to business, 
Avhether I have any or not, till dinner-time, at four in the 
afternoon , and if I find that his conversation is too op- 
pressive for my constitution to bear, I give him a dish of 
tea, — for we have no suppers now in this country, — and leave 
him at seven to go to more business There is nothing m 
the world so fatiguing as some of these tdte-^-tdtes — they 
have frequently given me alieadach in a hot afternoon, and 
I would lather walk all the time m the sun, than sit listening 
to a dull fellow, ivho entertains you with uninteresting sto- 
nes, or, what is worse, with uninteresting questions I am 
perfectly of your way of thinking about visitors I hke to 
have them either all at once in a mass, or, if they come in 
ones and twos, to have them of my own choosing When 
they volunteer, I always wish to see two or three of them 
together, for then you have some rehef , but it is a serious 
business to be obhged to engage them singly I wonder 
that we waste so much of our time in praying against battle 
and murder, which so seldom happen, instead of calling 
upon Heaven to deliver us from the calanuty to which we 
are daily exposed, of troublesome visitors I had a letter 
from George Kippen last week, and one at the same time 
from John Malcolm, who is now a very regular corre- 
spondent of mine I believe I have mentioned all your 
Glasgow friends, and have now only to say that I am also 
ahve myself 

your affectionate Brother, 

(Signed) Thos Munro 
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TO HIB FATHER. 

[On the threatened inTanon of England — ProbabfUtj of 
war mth Tippoo — State of afiain at Hydrabad — State 
and condition of the BamnoabL} 

Tnchangoor, 21rt September, 1TO8. 

DEAR BIB, 

The only letter I hare received from home iineo 
May 1797, was one doted m January last, from Erskine 
I have been looking out for the Glasgow Couriers but as 
the ships ore all amved, I can have no chance of seeing 
them now I don t know whether iny disappointment Is 
to be ascribed to your not haring found on opportunitv of 
forwarding them, or to their having been intercepted by 
Botno person ts fond of reading newspapers as myself I 
fed the loss of them at this moment more than I should 
have done ot any other, for I was onxious to see how ray 
countiyraen, the warlike ciUfcns of Gb*gow, and the Gor 
bals, felt under the denunaation of the Director} of Greot 
Britain. In reading the Porllomentary Debates, I hare 
often been afraid that wc should allow ourselves to bo 
bullied into a peace, disgraceful for the present, and even- 
tually more ruinous tlian ony war and that like the 
Dutch, wo should prefer bu}log o constitution from 
France, to paying for defending our own I can hardly 
believe thot the preparations for invasion have any other 
object tlrnn to make us preapitate ouratlres Into peace on 
any terras — unless they be intended for Irebnd, on some 
hopes of co.opcralion For my own part I should not lie 
sorry to hear of the landing of o French army In Ilntam 
for I am convinceil that tlie i sue would show that such 
invasion Is more formidable while impcmling lltan when 
actually earned Into execution | and I hope that It would 
infu<c into all cU*ves of men more confidence in ihcrn'clrc^ 
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and a certain degree of military spirit, winch every nation 
that IS within tlie lencli of Fiance, and tlmt wishes to pre- 
scr\e Its indejiendence, must possess, until the period 
arrnes, when, hj’ the influcnte of the new philosophy, the 
whole V orld is to become one grand common wealth of 
Quakers 

The alarm we had some tune ago about Tippoo seems 
to have blown o\cr He has, no doubt, entered into some 
conditional engagements with the French , hut the sight of 
preparations on our part, and the unccrtnint}^ of receiving 
any assistance from France, ha\c probably determined 
bun to give up all thoughts of w ar, or at least not to ven- 
ture on hostilities before lie is sure of being supported 
He IS now in Seringapatam, busied, as he has been for 
some years past, in improving its fortifications, but is 
taking no measures for an offensive campaign I liave 
always thought that it was essentially necessary to our 
own security, that no such power as his should exist; be- 
cause, however limited it may be, he is ahvays readj^, from 
the discipline of his arm}', and from Ins own disposition, 
to take advantage of any dissensions among the neighbour- 
ing states , and as he knows that we are the principal ob- 
stacle to his aggrandizement, he is ahvays ready to sus- 
pend his more partial enmities, and to join in any combina- 
tion, either wnth the countiy powers, or with France, to 
extirpate us I wished anxiously that we should have 
seized the present opportunity of reducing him, before 
we could be pi evented by the retuin of peace with France 
but if Government ever had any design of tins kind, it has 
been delayed, and, I believe, very properly, in older to 
effect what requires more immediate operations, — the over- 
throw of the strong democratic party at Hydeiabad The 
Nizam has for many years had a few corps of sepoys, 
officered by Europeans of different nations, but the whole 
commanded by a Mons Raymond They were for a long 
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time TWJltet ’»«U paid tiot ttoU armed, t>ot 'trere tbcj 
dangerous either from their numbers or discipline, but, 
after the late war JlajiDond was permitted to make new 
levies he obtaiocd a large tract of countij in Jageer for 
their maintenance, and was enabled to pay them regularly, 
to clothe and arm them completely, and to bring them into 
a high state of order Ho was soon at the bead of fifteen 
thousand men with a tnun of field artHleiy he hoisted 
the incoloured flag on all occasions and at last, became 
formidable to his master Could any strong body of 
French troops have been landed in India, it is most likely 
he would have joined them and Tippoo against the English 
and the Niiam but, whatever his projects might have been, 
he, fortunately for us died m the midst of them, about 
two months ago. He has left no successor of e<jual abih 
ties or influence and as the diflerent commandants have 
mnous interests, and show but little deference to their 
jirescnt chief, the Nixsjm has, other of Inrosclf or by the 
interference of the Supreme Government, conceived the 
design of breaking them altogether or, at least of dis- 
banding all the corps that are suspected of being under 
French influence. A strong detachment has been formed 
in Guntoor, to march, in case of ncctawly, to Ilydcr 
obad The sooner they more Uw better, for no time 
ought to be lost in destroying this party so hostile 
to our interests In the Deccan. Hajmoml oaed tlic rapid 
increase of Ids power to the weak, timid policy of 
• **•••, who might have suppressed it in the bepn 
mng if not bj remonstrance, at Inut by menace but lie 
chose rather to sit and dew iu progrcis quietly than to 
do any thing to risk, or what he thought wii riiktng 
hostilities. 

The unity, rtgularily, and sUUlity of our governments 
m Indifl, «n« they bare b«n placed under Hengal and 
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our great military force, gi\c u*; sucli a supenorit}' over 
the ever-changing, totteiing governments of the native 
pnncc<?, that vve might, In watching times niicl opportuni- 
tic*-, and making a prudent and vigorous UbC of our re- 
‘^ources, extend our dominion vvitliout much danger or 
expense, and at no v or}’ distant period, over a great part 
of the PeniiiMila Oiir first tare ought to be directed to 
tlie total subverMon of Tippoo After becoming masters 
of Senngnpatam and Bangalore, we should find no great 
difiicnlty afterwards in advancing to the Kistna, when 
favoured by wars or revolutions in the neighbouring states , 
and such occasions would seldom be wanting, for there is 
not a government among them that has consistency 
enoufrh to deserve the name. There are few of the ob- 
Stacies here tliat present themselves to conquest in Europe 
We have no ancient constitution or laws to overturn, for 
there IS no law in India but the will of the sovereign, 
and we liav’c no people to subdue, nor national pnde or 
animosity to contend with, for tlieie arc no distinct nations 
in India, like French and Spaniards, Germans and Italians 
The people arc but one people, for, whoever be their 
rulers, they are still all Hindoos it is indiffeient to them 
w'hether they are under Europeans, Mussulmans, or their 
owTi B-ajahs They take no interest in pobtical revolu- 
tions , and they consider defeat and victory as no concern 
of their own, but meiely as the good or bad fortune of 
their masters, and they only prefer one to another, in 
proportion as he respects their religious prejudices, or 
spares taxation It is absurd to say that we must never 
extend oui dominions, though we see a state falling to 
pieces, and every surrounding one seizing a portion of its 
territory We ought to have some preconcerted general 
scheme to follow on such occasions , for, if we have not. 
It IS probable that we shall either let most of them shp 
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altogether, or by acting in too great n hurry, not derire 
•o much advantage from them as we might otherwiso have 
done. 

The Bnramah*! has now been completely surveyed, and 
the rents of it fixed They ore, on an average, nearly 
what they were under Tippoo. The inhabitants paid the 
same then as now but the defideiMy of his receipts arose 
from the peculations of on host of revenue-officers. The 
rents here, as I believe in every other part of India, arc 
too higb This arcumstance, joined to the general poverty 

of the people. Is a great obstacle to every kind of improve 
ment, and It lias hitherto prevented the lease from being 
settled Government have desired it to be made to as to 
sit hght on the inhabitants , but they were not aware that, 
in order to effect this, they must relinquish twenty or 
twenty five per cent of the present revenue This re- 
duction will be recommended to them by every argument 
that can be thought of but I am not sure that they will 
liave resolution enough to agree to It I do not myself 
approve of attempting to establiib a general lease at once 
over the whole country There are many arguments 
against such a measure, founded on the poverty the igno- 
rance, and the manners of the people, wliich il would be 
tedious to detail I rather wish to continue the plan now 
followed, which consists in letting crerj fanner plca*e 
Iiimseir he may taLo oi much or as little land as he 
pleases every year ho may nject ids old fields and Utc 
new he may keep a part of the whole for one year or 
twentj, os he finds it most conTenient; and as every field 
bos a rate of assessment, which never varies he knoas per 
fectly what ho bos to trust to and tltat his rent can never 
nsc or fall but exactly in proportion to the ettrnt of 
land ho occupies. All that is requirctl of him n that he 
shall give notice, between the 12th of April and tlie 12ih 
of July, of whatever land he means to rellnquhli, In order 
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that It maybe given m these montlis, vhicli are tlie prin- 
cipal season of cultnation, to any other man vho ^\ants 
It. If he fail in this, he is obliged to pay the rent for the 
ensuing} ear By pcrse^ering in this system, the farmers 
would soon know how much land they could manage . 
they would cease to abandon whatever fields they had 
in any degiee impro\ed ; and this practice, which W'ould 
answer every purpose of a lease, would gradually extend 
o\er the whole country If we cndca\ our to establish tlie 
lease e\ cry wdiere at once, it could not be permanent, for 
Ignorance and inexperience, both on our side and on that 
of the farmers, would lead many of tliem into engage- 
ments which they would not be afterwards able to fulfil 
The Baramahl contains about six hundred thousand in- 
habitants, among whom there are above sixty thousand 
farmers, who hold their lands immediately of Government ; 
but as the same man is frequently reckoned tw-o or three 
times, from having farms in different places, and as a father 
and son often appear separately, the whole number of 
independent farmers is probably not above forty-five or 
fifty thousand. There are not ten men among them who 
pay one hundred and fifty pagodas of rent The rents of 
the middhng class of farmers lun usually from about ten 
to twenty pagodas , so that you see we have no great land- 
holders in this part of India Many causes concur to pre- 
vent the existence of such an order of men — the oppres- 
sion of Government, and frequent wars, which hinder the 
accumulation of property, by fines or plunder , the universal 
practice of early mamage, and of equal inhentance of 
all male children, and the simphcity and cheapness of cul- 
tivation Whenever a farmer’s servant saves a few rupees, 
he buys a pair of bullocks His plough does not cost him 
a rupee he rents a few acres from Government, and 
commences farmer himself: if he is successful, he conti- 
nues his business , and if he meets with an accident, he 
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sells his cattle to pay hia rent, and returns to his former 
employment of a common labourer In such a state of 
thmgs, it is almost impossible that great landed property 
can ever be obtained by any one man, unless by fraud 
or violence. The great number of farmers in the Bararo- 
alil necessarily occasions much detail in the management 
of the revenue bat there is no difficulty in ft, — nothing 
is required, but constant nttenbon and vhero this is 
given, It IS both better for the country and cosier for the 
collector to rocave the rents directly from sixty thousand 
farmers, than by the medium of t'm nr twelve xcmindars, 
or great landholders The rent of tlie division of the 
country under my charge last year was one hundred and 
nxty>dvo thousand pagodas, which was collected within 
the year without a angle rupee outstanding and without 
any trouble from about twenty thousand fanners. The 
rent of dry land or land which u only watered by rain 
IS never less than half a rupee or more thsn a pagoda 
per acre. The rent of wet land, or land which can bo 
overflowed bj tanks or rivers, is usually four times os 
mucli I shall probably write jou more fully hereafter 
of these matters but I am In some measure deterred 
by considenng how improper it would be that any n. venue 
details should by aeadcot get pubhc, beforo they liad 
offiaally reached the Directors. 

\our oiTcctionate son 

Tiiomam JHunro 

Not long after tlieprcccrling letter ^nu nntten 
the hostile designs of fippoo became full) knoini 
to the Supreme Gos cnimcnt , and I.ord Monimg- 
ton Mitli an cnerg) rarclj cipiallcd and neser 
surpassed made adequate preparations to defeat 
them Of these, ns svcll as of the negotiations 
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by 'which a "war -was sought to he avoided, it is 
unnecessary to give heie any account. hJo reader 
of English lustory can have forgotten, that to 
the remonstiances and warnings of the Governor- 
General, Tippoo turned a deaf ear ; and that the 
assembly of two formidable armies, one under 
General Hanis at Madras, the other imder Gn- 
neial Stuait at Bombay, failed of pioducmg any 
effect Finally, in the month of Febiuary, 1799, 
the British tioops, supported by a coi’ps from 
the Nizam’s army, took the field, and on the 
11th, General Hams commenced his march to- 
wards Sermgapatam 

To facihtate the operations of the grand army, 
by supplymg it -with pro'^nsions and stoies, an 
independent corps was collected in Baramahl, 
under Colonel Read, to which Captain Munio 
became attached. With this body he continued 
to serve till the reduction of Seimgapatam, when 
he was nominated joint secretary with liis friend. 
Captain, now Sir John Malcolm, to the commis- 
sioners appointed to arrange the paitition tieaty. 
The follo-wing extiact fiom a letter to his father 
gives an account of this campaign, and describes 
his own severe suffering fiom ill-health during 
its prosecution ; whilst the remarks upon Tippoo’s 
government and character, as well as the pro- 
phetic declaration of the line of pohcy which 
the Company would find it necessary henceforth 
to adopt, possess even now too much of mteiest 
to be -withheld. 
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TO HIS FATHER- 

Bekul, 6th August 1799 
You will thioL. It extraordjDiirj, that in- 
stead of wntiog j-ou military details as usual until Erskine 
was tired of them I should have been silent dunng the late 
short but eventful war, which Cerniinatcd the life and the 
empire of Tippoo Sultan, and gave us such complete re- 
venge for all the murders and desolations committed by the 
House of Hyder But bad health and a great deal of 
business, at least more than 1 could manage in the weak 
state I was In, rendered me not only intapable of writing, 
but even of observing with attention what was going on 
I was attacked by ooe of those fevers which the faculty 
call anomaJous, about the 2Sd of January It sometimes 
coDtinuod day and night and always vinted me many hours 
every day, for one-and forty days. It began when I was 
on a visit at Eoshnagerry, with hcodachs and shivering now 
and then I thought I might have drunk a glan or two of 
bad wine. I drank nothing but water { but I was still 
attacked as before and 1 beltcve It was ten days before I 
discovered, by o regular cold and hot fit, that my viulor 
was an ague of aome sort or other He vras immcdulely 
plied with bark; but he hod got too firm a hold to bo eiilly 
dnven out. I had by this time settled that I was to go to 
the fidd as •ccrctnry to Colonel Head, who was appointed 
to the command of a detachment of the arm^ I returned 
to Dcrampoory about the lOlh of February, to arrangu 
matters for dtUrcnng o\cr charge of the rev'cnue to an 
ossistanL T^Iy disorder continued to increa*^, and I set 
out for Kishnagerry again about the middle of ilie montlu 
I had no conveyance but a hoire, wluch I nxlc twelve 
miles to a village, when. I had pitched a icoU At night I 
found that ha motion had brought new complaints upon 
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ine — pains ovei nil my body, Arlnch foi a niontli after jicvci 
permitted me to sleep, or even to icmnin av\nko in bed 
more than four hours out of the twenty-four. They enmc 
upon me while 1 was asleep- and al^\aysn^^alvenod me re- 
gularly at one or two m the morning, according ns I might 
have lain down at nine or ten o'clock. MHicii once waken- 
ed, no turning could give me the smallest iclicf, but intliei 
made me worse , the only remedy was to sit up in my 
chair till morning, vliich I did every night for fnc necks 
On ray arrival next da}-- at Kishnngeiry, the fever nas so 
violent and constant, that doctors were obliged to stop the 
bark, and dose me with antmionials, &c in older to ob- 
tain an intei mission This was effected, but at the evponse 
of my hearing , for, from four or live in the morning, till 
eight or nine, was tlie onl}'^ time I could hear All the 
rest of the day I was as deaf as any old man on earth I 
remained much in the same condition for near a foitnight. 
The few intervals in which I could attend to any thing, I 
was obliged to employ in accounts of revenue, and gram, 
cattle, and other supplies, for the equipment of the ai my. 
I never thought my life in any danger, hut I had senous 
apprehensions of remaining for ever deaf, and also of 
losing my memory, which I found did not seive me as 
usual The fever, however, began to abate about the' end 
of the month , and as the army had gone on to Policode, I 
went up. the Haicottah pass, to meet it on the 4th of 
March The change of air produced the effect which I ex- 
pected , for on this day the fever left me, and never aftei- 
wards returned 

The right wing of the army entered the enemy’s country 
on the 6th of Maich, the left on the 7th, and the reserve, 
with Colonel Read’s detachment, on the 8th I could not 
bear the motion either of a palankeen or a horse, and Was 
theiefore obliged to walk The day was extremely hot 
and close, while the dust, trampled by fifty thousand 'men, 
VOL I P 
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and as manyhonei and bullocks, rose like clondi of smoke 
the duit cleared away for a few seconds, sometime* in one 
quarter and sotnetimes in another giving u* a gUmptc of 
the Nitam a cavalry, and elephant* gbttcnng in the lun, 
and then closing again In better health I *houldha\c 
enjoyed the bcene but I now beheld it with indifference t 
long sickness had so unhinged me that I was almost dls* 
solved ID sweat. About noon we reached our ground and 
while BtUng under a tree, waiting the amral of our tenu, 
I pulled two stoppers of lint out of my ears, which the 
doctors had desired me never to remove until the sun got 
warm , and I was surprised to find that I heard as well as 
ever The heat had probably loosened something which 
hod obstructed mj hearing We marched again next day, 
and delivered our supplies to the army whicli pursued Its 
march on the lOth towards Senngnpataro lenring Colonel 
Head behind with instrucUon* to bnng on a large body of 
Bunjamet, then on their way from Hyderabad and tojom 
the army by the route of Caukanhiily The Bunjames 
not bang expected before the liegioning of Apnl, Colonel 
Bead re»ol\‘cd to employ the intermediate time in reducing 
the post* held by the Sultan s troops aborc tlie Ghauts 
along the frontiers from Boicotlah to Peddanadurgam A 
hiU-fort called SooUghury, was the only place thst made 
any resistance, and it was taken by assault. Some other 
post* of little strength were evaciioled on our approach 
A letter recared on the 27th dated Camp of Sullanpit 
14rh Apnl, from the General informed Colonel Head that 
the plan of attack waa changed —that the army was to 
cross the Ca' cry, and that he must therrfon come on hy 
the Caveryporam pas The onglml pbn was to attack 
the north-east angle but informalbn of its haung liecn 
greatly strengthened, the lateness of the seawm, and the 
diflicuUy of favouring the junction of the Ikmibay army 
without passing tlic Cavery, iodueed the General to cross It 
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and attack the west angle of Seringapatam. Colonel Read, 
on receiving his orders, descended from the Peddanadur- 
gam pass, and retuincd to Kishnageny The Bunjariies 
came in about the 10th; but as, from the failure of the 
monsoon, there was no water between Pohcode and the 
Caver}'^, a distance of forty miles, he could not venture to 
maich from the Caierj'patam river till after a heavy fall of 
ram on the 14th, he reached Caverypoiam on the 22nd, 
vhich immediately capitulated The pass, which is thirty 
miles in length, winding between two loft}’^ ranges of moun- 
tains, and through which no army had passed foi half a 
centur}', required gieat laboui to clear it We got to 
Marathully at the head of it on the 2Tth, and found that 
General Floyd with all the cavaliy, and three battalions of 
infantry, had reached Cowdhully, six miles in our front, the 
day before We learned mth surprise from him that the 
gram of the grand army would be out on the 4th of May 
As there was not a blade of forage in the pass, it was ne- 
cessary to leave the Bunjarries behind, till the load was 
made, and they could not possibly now be up before the 
2nd I wished much to have marched on the 3rd, as there 
were then enough above the pass to have supplied the army 
three or four weeks, and to have pushed on so as to leach 
Seringapatam on the 6th or 7th, leaving all the rest of the 
Bunjarries behind, and also Colonel Bi own’s detachment, 
which had then entered the pass, but General Floyd hanng 
been ordeied to join Colonel Brown, thought it would be 
impossible to move on without him, especially as he was so 
near , he joined on the 5th , we halted to let him rest on 
the 6th Early on the morning of this day we learned 
from two spies that Seringapatam had been taken on the 
4th, at noon, but as they did not peifectly agree in their 
accounts, and as official notice bad been leceived from Lord 
Moi-nington, that the gram in store in camp would be all 
out on the 7th, and the army exposed to destruction if not 
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speedily relieved, we marched and got to Seriogapatam on 
the 11th, where we found every thing in the greatest hbun- 
dance, for the bazaar* were not only full, but the grananc* 
contained near two lacs of bollock-loadi of paddy The 
public gram of the army would only have lasted till the 
7th but a quantity sufflaent to hut fifteen days longer 
was discovered in the poasesaon of dealers, who had brought 
it on for sale. This being secured, and most of the fol 
lowers sent away, there wa* enough to have served the 
fighting men, had the place not fallen, nor General Floyd 
amved when he did- You will, long before this can reach 
you, have seen m the public paper toll the details of thu 
interesting siege and the death of Tippoo 1 shall there- 
fore go on with the history of my own recovery I had, 
before my amval at 8enngnpatam, got rid of the pain* 
which always colled mo ont of bed but I had still, in a 
greater degree than ercr profuse cold sweats, which kept 
me to weak that I could hardly drag myself along with the 
detachments 

Colonel Head marcHod on the ITtli, with orders to pro. 
ceed by Dangalorc to Nundidroog and to summon all the 
forts between Senogapatam and na]coltoh,in order to open 
the communication with the Carnatic all of them were 
given up without any hctitntion. Wc found Savendmog 
strengthened Bangalore completely demolished, and Nun- 
didroog almost impregnable lie had no written instruc- 
tions to go farther but be conceived that the General had 
verbally given him a discretionary power to act according to 
arcumslaoces, — he therefore marched towards Sera on tlie 
CSlhof May, meaning to proceed by Clilttcldroog to Bid 
danorc- He sigmficd his intentions in a Icllcr written from 
Savendroog ond this aflemoon, on reaching hl^ encamp- 
ment, he received an antwer to it, ordering him back to 
Bangalore lie was irregular in setiog on mere conversa. 
tion but ordering him back was, 1 am afraid, a grrater 
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mistake on the other hand It vas kno'svn tliat some of 
the remains of tlie Sultan's nrni} had assembled in the 
Biddanorc proMnee, under Dhondagee, a i\Iahratta vlio 
had been circumcised b}' Hydci , liad commanded a body 
of horse in Ins scr\ico, had aftciuaids been a ficcbooter, 
plundeim" both m the jM) sore and I^Ialiiatta territories, 
and had Intel} been taken b} Tippoo and jnit m none, 
from ^\hlch he had been rclcnecd on tlie da} of the assault, 
by an ofliccr who did not knou Ins chai actor It nas 
necessary that a strong detathment should have mo\ed 
towards him without delay, to pre\ent linn from gathering 
strength, by the accession of the stragglers of the late Sul- 
tan’s anil}, who were read} to join any leadei for the sake 
of plunder The consequence of this not having been 
done IS, that he has now been for eonic time m possession 
of the whole Biddanoic country, which he has completely 
ransacked, and that a large force, if not the whole army, 
must march to dine linn out as soon as the w'eathcr per- 
mits. I left Colonel Head at Nundidioog, and letiirncd to 
Bangaloic, to take charge of the revenue, till it should be 
detei mined to whom it was in future to belong I got there 
on theSOthof l\Ia} , the weather was very cold, and this 
was the first day on w-lnch my cold sweats stopped I was 
obliged to set out again on the 8th of June, for Sermgapa- 
tam, to put myself under the commissioners 

During tlie whole of the campaign, I was so oppressed 
with lassitude tliat I could not go through half of my pub- 
bc duty, and I theiefore never thought of writing private 
letters The most matenal transactions will appeal in the 
new'spapers, and I hope that a great deal of the corre- 
spondence of Hyder and Tippoo, with the different powers 
of India, and with Turkey, Persia, and France, will be 
hereafter published- The whole of the correspondence 
with the French, previous to the late war, is amongst the 
records, as also the offensive and defensive alhance against 
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us. The great blow nhich Tippoo recdved at the conclu- 
Don of the former war, hy the loss of half his country, 
appears to ha\e confounded bun, and to ha>e worked so 
great a change on his character, that he was at time* re- 
ported to be mad He never had the talents of hii father 
but he bod always, till that event, paid bis army rcgu 
larly, kept it in good order, given a great deal of atlcndoo 
to business, and managed his doances tolerably well but 
from that time his whole soul seems to hare been filled with 
nothing but schemes of v engeance and so eager was he for 
the end, that he overlooked the means. A restless spint of 
innovation and a wish to have every thing to onginatc 
from himself, was the predominant feature of Ids character 
He had, some years before the French revolution, new 
named all the forts in his douimions, and the whole sixty 
years of the Indian cycle and though a bigoted Mussul 
man, he had altered the venerable names of tlie Arable 
mootlts, and substituted another era for that of the lie 
giro. He had obohslied all old weights and rocojurrs and 
corns, and introduced ncw{ and be had ncw^odellcd hit 
revenue and army, and issued various codes of regulations 
to his aril and mililary ofllccrs. AHer the reverse of his 
fortunes in 1792, thi nigc for novelty, instead of abating, 
increased be iskued more regulations, not only to llie 
pnnci)Mil olllcers of slate, but to tliow; m the most sulwrdi 
note situations — to the perwjns who had the charge of hit 
gardens, of hin building* of foctling li{* bullocks and hli 
clcpliants, icc. none of which were ever attended ta Mo^t 
of them contain on exordium by himself Kiting forth tlw 
cxtxllcnceof loyalty and tlw true folili, ami endenvounng 
to in |Hn. his subjcxls with a de!c*tation of CjOVt*, or in- 
fidels that is to say, Luropcjns in general but particu 
larly tnghdinicn, by lavl^hmg cur*et mjd execrations upon 
them lloppentng one day to pick up liU inMructions to 
th fcupenntcmlcnl of Id* bullocks, the finl line I read woj 
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'' a CafTer — a dog — and a liog, arc all tlncc biotlicrs in the 
same fannh' lie dnided Ins Go\ eminent into seven 
principal boards, oi departments, one of which w'as the 
iia\}, without a smglo ship of war. lie duidcd his coun- 
tr^'into thirt^-sc\cn pro\inces, undei Dewans or Asojihs, 
ns he called them, and subdi\ided these again into one 
thousand and twentviue inferior districts, liaMiig each a 
Tisheldnr. with an expen-ue establishment of rc\cnue 
servants He knew no wa^ of checking abuses but by 
augmenting the number of men in oflice, and sending two 
Asophs to almost e\cr^ province, instead of one, to picy 
upon the inhnliitants The defalcation of the revenue, 
which had formcily been about twenty pei cent , was now 
above fifty His bigotry led him to make none but Mus- 
sulmans Tisheldars , most of them could neither read nor 
write, and were often selected from the lowest ranks of the 
military, at the annual muster in his presence, meiely 
from some fancy that he took to then looks These men 
were frequently recalled in the com sc o( a }eai or two, and 
placed at one of the principal boards This so disgusted 
the old servants of his fatliei, that man^ of them letired 
from public affairs, to lead a private life in their own 
house*; By these and such like promotions, the number of 
officers was augmented, while that of his fighting-inen was 
diminished He had about one hundred and fifty general 
officers to an army that did not exceed tw'enty-one thou- 
sand legular infantry and eight thousand horse, though he 
had above thirty thousand infantiy and twelve thousand fiv'^e 
hundred horse on his retuins, while his father liad not ten 
Generals when he was in the Carnatic, with forty thousand 
horse, and above sixty thousand infantry of different kinds 
His army fell every year moie and more into arrears , and 
when Seringapatam was attacked, it had only received two 
issues of pay during the last fouitcen months Besides an 
expensive civil and military establishment, beyond the 
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reionrces of hia rerenue, he waj carrying on repairs in 
most of hi8 forts, but pardculnrly Senngapatam lUelf, on 
which be had laid out, amco the former war, about twelve 
lacs of pagodas He did not however hesitate, amidst oil 
his difficulties, to enter into a treaty with France, by which 
he engaged to defray all the charges of a body of from 
twelve to twenty thousand French troops. One of the or 
tides shows the extravagant Imaginations with which he 
sometimes amused himself He proposes that the French 
shall land at Sedasbaghee, to the southward of Goa that 
It shall be taken from the Portuguese and given np to 
them that Bombay shall next be taken and given to tho 
French that the whole Bfalobar coast shall tlicn be rc 
duced after which they shall pursue thdr conquests up tho 
Coromandel coast, take Madras and Muiulipotom from 
whence he shall detach forty thousand horse and as many 
infantry, under one of his Generals, along with the French, 
to subdue Bengal Deforo entenog into this treaty, ho 
sent round queries in writing to the rormbers of the seven 
principal deportments, desiring their opinions upon the 
policy of the measure His own sentiments were known, 
and they al Ithercforo recommended its adoption except one 
man, who had been formerly a merchant, and belonged at 
that time, I beheve to tho Board of Trade he dluuodcs 
him from having an} thing to do with the Frcncli— tells 
him that the plan cannot succeed tliat tlic ver} act of Ids 
consulting them was imprudent that the secret coukl not 
be kept by so many men tliot the EngHsh would Iiear of 
it, and attack him before he could rrceiTc o«»Utance liul 
he was too much bent upon war hlmMrlf to be turned from 
It by the arguments of one man besides, he wbh continually 
urged to it by Seid Salieb who, being Ins failicr In-law, 
could take more liberty than any other person wttli him 
In private confirmees, when no one was present but a 
confidcntiil secretary he used frequmtlv to aik idm how 
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long they uere to sit down quietly under their disgiace 
and calannt}, and to tell him that lie had considered him 
dead as a piincc from the day he suircndcicd half his 
country, and that he should aluays regard him in that 
light until he should conquer it again After the cam- 
paign opened, he did \cr3' little to retard the piogiess of 
our armies. Ills design against the Bomba}' army i\as 
well concerted, but icry bad)} conducted 

It appeared from the papers found after his death, that he 
had obtained 1 cry accurate information of the paths leading 
through the voods to the rear of the advanced brigade 
vliich he meant to attack. It appears by General Stuart's 
public letters, that the first intimation he had of his de- 
sign was the sight of his tents, and that e\cn then he did 
not believe it i\as him, but a detachment of no great con- 
sequence Had Tippoo not been fool enough to have 
shown himself, by pitching his tents at Periapatam , had he 
remained that d.iy in the open air, and marched eaily ne\t 
morning against Colonel jMontroser’s biigade, he would, 
without doubt, have cut it off, and most probably the 
greatest part of the rest of the army would have shaied 
the same fate. His repulse here seems to have dis- 
couraged him so much, that he gave very little interrup- 
tion to the maich of the grand army As it approached, 
he fell back, and shut himself up in his capital, placing his 
dependence upon the siege being raised for want of provi- 
sions in camp, and upon his holding out till the Cavery 
should fin, and make the carrying on of any farther opera- 
tions against it impracticable He seldom went to his 
palace during the siege, but spent most of his time sitting 
behind a cavalier, or visiting the ramparts He did not 
go towards the breach, — the state of it was concealed from 
him by Ins pnncipal officers, but one of Ins servants, im- 
patient at hearing the false reports brought to him, called 
out to him that there was a breach, and that it would 
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Boon be practicable. This inteHi^jence seemed to rouic 
him, — he resolved to see it with his own eyes and there 
fore, on the foUowing^ toomra^, which nai that of the da} 
previous to the assault, he went early to the spot ; he 
viewed with omazeinent the condition in which it was he 
shook his heod, but said nothinj^ he returned to hi* old 
station behind the caralier, where he remained sullen and 
buned in thought, os if conscious that his doom was now 
fixed, seldom making ooy inquinet about what was doing 
and driving away with an angry answer whoever came to 
ask him for orders. Bigot as he was, his apprehensions 
rendered him superstitious enough to induce him to in\itc 
the aid of Hmdoo praters and ceremonies to avert the evil 
which threatened him, and to call for an Hindoo astrologer 
to draw a favourable omen from the stars. With a man 
of this descnptioQ he spent the last morning of Ms life 
he desired him to consult (ho hearcot. The man an 
Bwered that be liad douc so, and that thc^ were unfavour 
able unless peace was made. Ho was ordcml to look 
ogam but returned the same answer Tippoo gave him 
money, oml desired him to pray for him omJ then drank 
water out of a black stone os a charm ogaiost misfortune 
When the assault commenced, lie icjnired to the outer 
ramparts but being dn>cn from them, befell os he was 
returning into the body of the place in a passage under 
the mner rampart called the atcr Gate Ms liorwi fail 
mg at the same time; and hi* palankeen l>dng thrown 
down (he road was choakod up, and almost cverj soul in 
the gateway slain. Though he hail got a wound In the 
leg, and two or three ball* In (hr body, lie was still alive, 
and continued in this state obovc an hour One of his 
sen-ants, Bajoo Klian, who lay wounded liesideliim a»kc<l 
hi* leave once or twice when parties of soUlters were 
passing to discover Mm but he always commanded Mm 
to be silent At Uii a soldier who was pawing In iiuest 
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of plunder, and at whom it is said he attempted to cut, shot 
him through the head the ball entered the light temple, 
and passed thiough the left jaw It was for a long time 
thought that he had concealed himself in the palace ; and 
while parties were seai clung it to no purpose, in ordei 
to put him to death for the muidei of nine Europeans 
who had fallen into Ins hands on the 5th of April, the 
Killedar repoited that he had been seen lying in the 
Water-Gate As it was now daik, a party was sent with 
lights to search for him After dragging out a great num- 
ber of bodies, he was at last found half-naked he was known 
by his long drawers, and by some marks about his person 
He was drawn from amidst a heap of slain, among whom 
his legs were twisted , and earned to the palace, where he 
was laid on a palankeen, and exposed to view all next day, 
m order that no doubt might lemain of his death , and in 
the evening he^was buried with military honours, in the 
cypress garden, by the side of his father With him fell 
at once the whole fabric of his empire , for the very means 
he had taken to strengthen it, hastened its downfal The 
families of cill lus pnncipal officers had always been kept 
as hostages in Senngapatam, and being now in our 
hands, it gave us an advantage, in their opinion, which, as 
a civilized enemy, we could not have used By employing 
troops from all countnes, by raising his officers fiom the 
lowest ranks, and by paying the whole army himself, he 
made them dependent on himself alone , so that, after his 
death, no person having sufficient influence to keep them 
together, the greatest pait of them either dispeised or sur- 
rendered He was so suspicious and cruel, that none of 
his subjects, probably none ot his own children, lamented 
his fall Cruelty and deceit were the two great engines of 
his policy , not that kind of deceit which attempts to over- 
leach by cunning, but downright lying He perhaps never 
made a promise, noi entered into an engagement, without 
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conadenng, in the same mstant, how it was to be brolkem 
The cruel punishments which he frequently inflicted, on 
the most groundless suspiaons, put a stop to all private 
correspondence in his domiolons his neorest relations even 
did not venture to write to each other, but sent verbal 
messages respectiog thdr health or affairs. He had mur 
dered all his English pnsonen not restored at the end of 
the last war, and it would have been death for any man to 
be known as one who could apeok or rend English Inter 
cepted correspondence gave him no insight as to our 
intended movements -^we found most of the intercepted 
letters of the late and former war lying unopened, so that 
vre might have saved ourselves the trouble of using a 
cjqiher He had on active mind, which never luflercd him 
to bo idle but bit tune was badly distributed, and much 
of It waited in matters of no real utility ^\lth a most 
barbarous taste, he affected to be fond of Jiteroturc; but 
he was too t^ToriDical and too parsimonious to be an ct>cou 
rager of it. HJs rcigo produced no works lliat are worth 
reading, except tlie journals kept by hu orders by the 
ombauadors he sent to foreign courts and cicn these, 
from what I have seen, contain very little interesting mat 
ter A Mitory of his own family was compiling under 
his own directions, but u has not yet been found He 
wrote many hours every day, either a journal of orriers 
issued by hlmsdf, and of reports received by spies, vokccls, 
or commanders of detachments or memorandums rrtpeef 
ing intended promotions, embaswe*, irpairs of forts, mar 
riages of his pnndpal oflJeerf, conculmicf for h(m«elf, 
iropnsonments oixl executions besides this, much of his 
time was eonsunted la signing papers, for he not only 
rgned oil public acts, but likewise the innumerable Irtten 
orders which were continually pining from the djffcrmt 
offleers to oil parts of the empire Mhcn they were 
brought to him, he was ffttiucntl) busr about something 
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else, and could not attend to them , by which means, 
bundles of letters often accumulated for several months , 
and when he at last signed them, it was often too late, as 
the circumstances for which tliey had been intended were 
entirely changed. The account which he heard of the 
pomp and magnificence of foreign courts, made him ambi- 
tious, with very inadequate means of imitating, or rather 
mimicking, in the etiquette and regulation of his principal 
departments, the state of the Sublime Porte His civil 
and military government was therefoie divided into 
seven principal departments, under each of which were 
many subordinate offices, dignified ivith sounding Persian 
and Tuikish names ; and the presidents, and most of 
the members of all of them, were Mussulmans, whom 
he had been obliged to get from Hyderabad and the 
Carnatic, as there were but few in Mysore, many of 
them low vagabonds, who were almost ashamed to hear 
their own magnificent titles ; these fellows, however, went 
through all the grimace of statesmen, while all real busi- 
ness was conducted by Bramins As he had given himself 
out as the champion of the faith, who was to diive the 
English Gaffers out of India, he thought it necessary to 
gather about him as many Mussulmans as possible, and to 
employ them in all situations, to the exclusion of abler 
men of other castes: his Asophs and Tisheldars, or provin- 
cial and district collectors, were therefore all true believ- 
ers, and when the Asophs weie summoned to the pre- 
sence, as they always were once a-year, to settle their 
accounts, they were under the protection of Meer Sadek, 
the Dewan, who, having the gieatest share of all their 
defalcations, took care to secure them from discovery. 
The cutcherry Bramins who were to examine the accounts, 
having likewise their respective shaies of the plunder, 
were interested also in keeping it concetiled , and the 
Sultan himself, as he had raised them to high stations, 
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thought It necemry, for tho honour of the faith, to treat 
them with respect, — he therefore never talked to them 
of accounts he invited them to an entertainment, — mode 
them nt beside him —asked them if the mosque* he had 
ordered to be buflt were fioiihed — if prayer* were regv 
Isrly said — how many hrussulman* were in the district, and 
such like questions, and dismissed them in a few days to 
return to their station*, and renew their depredation*. lie 
dictated nil order* himself, and oven the very word* of 
them and was so particular in this, that he often made 
hi* moonshee* write over a letter two or three Umc* In 
letters, and regulations, and wnling of every kind, ho 
spent a greot deal too much of bii time but he took little 
pain* to see them executed, and left all investigation* of 
revenue matter* entirely to Mecr Sadek IIis leuuro hour* 
were chiefly spent in loolnog at jewel* Ho never bought 
any but hi* father bad cdleetod a vast number in Uic 
dificrent place* that Iiad fallen to Ids arms, and u^ed fre 
quently to make presents of them to oHjccrs i^lio liad dt* 
tmguished thcmsclve* but Tippoo was too fond of tlicm 
to give them away lie had generally a ca*kct lying on 
hi* table to amufo himself with when he was tired of bu 
Bine**. He had constantly a number of jcwdlcrj cmplo} cd 
in making them up into mnous ornament* for hinuclf and 
his women IIo gave the model* himself, ami directed 
bow they were to be made anda)«ays dclivcml and re- 
ceived the jewel* hlmvlf from the workmen He luul 
bewildered himself for many year* pa^l so ranch in trifling 
details, that he had obandoocil the wvmliaN for iht form* 
of budncs% and permitted Iiis afToir* to nin rapidly to 
ruin Tho only ^yccl* that he piu>u«l with invariahle 
comtnncy, were the di*dpline of hU arm) ami the forli 
fying Seriogapatnm 

\ou will sec in the papers how the pirtitfomtiraty 
ha* b«n made I believe that It h« not met with gme 
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ral approbation here Had I had any thing to do in it, 
I certainly would have had no Rajah of Mysore, in the 
person of a child, dragged foi th from oblivion, to be placed 
on a throne on which his ancestors, for three genera- 
tions, had not sat dunng more than half a centurj^ I 
would have divided the country equally with the Nizam, 
and endeavoured to prevail on him to increase his subsidy, 
and take a greatei body of our troops , but, whether he 
consented or not, I would still have thought myself bound 
by treaty to give him his fan half of the country. I would 
have given the Malnattas a few districts, provided they 
consented to fulfil their last treaty with him , but not other- 
wise We have now made gieat strides in the South of 
India Many think we have gone too far , but I am con- 
vinced that the couise of events will still dnve us on, and 
that we cannot stop till we get to the Kistna I meant, 
when I began this letter, merely to have given you the 
history of my fever, in oidei to account foi my apparent 
negligence in writing, and to let you know exactly how I 
nas left You might have had woise accounts of me from 
other quarters, but I have, as usual, run into a long gos- 
siping story of Tippoo and his family But he is now 
at rest , and this is the last time I shall trouble you inth 
him Your affectionate' Son, 

Thos Munro 
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CHAPTER IV 

Appointed to lupermtcnd the nffatrt of Conani — Coriejpon- 

dence with General W eUetley -^Letten to bu rel&ttonf 

Bi the terms of the partibon treat), inadent 
upon the overthrow of Tippoo the pror-uice of 
Cnnara irns assigned among other acquisitions, to 
tlie Bntuh Government It is a wild and rugged 
district, situated on the western coast of India, 
betiveen tlie 12th and IStli degrees of nortli 
latitude, and is bounded on the nortli b) Goa and 
Gunduck, in Bejapoor, on tlie south, b) the pro- 
vunce of Malabar, on the cast b) JI)sore and 
tlie Balaghaut temtones , and oiitlicuest b) the 
sea. It extends one hundred and eight) iiiilcs 
along the shore and lias been estimated to con 
tain about sesen thousand three hundred and 
eighty square miles of surface of ulnch four 
tliousand six hundred and twent) t«o are liclow, 
and ti\o thousand sesen hundred and fifli^ight, 
including Bclglrt Soondah and t! 00 ]iah arc almi c 
the Gliaiits Of this pronnee Captain Munro 
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was, at the express desiie of the Governor-Gene- 
ral, immediately requested to take charge, for 
the pui’pose of introducing into it, as he had been 
laigel}’- instiumental m introducing into Baram- 
ahl, the authority of the East India Company. 

Theie were a vaiiety of ciicumstances which 
led the subject of tins memoir to view his pre- 
sent appointment with regiet A long residence 
in Baramahl, and a thorough knowledge of its 
inhabitants, had attached him, m a lemarkable de- 
gree, to the countiy, which was now, thiough his 
own and his coadjutor’s exeitions, i educed to per- 
fect ordei . It is true, that he had hitherto acted the 
pait theie only of assistant to Colonel Read; but 
the appioaching resignation of that officer was al- 
ready known, and Captain Munro had, with great 
show of reason, anticipated that he would hhn- 
self be nominated to succeed him. It was theie- 
fore no asrieeable communication which announ- 

O 

ced to him, that, instead of being permitted to 
reap the fruits of past exertions, he was about to 
be transfeired to a district even more unsettled 
than that in which Ms revenue labours began, 
where the inhabitants were understood to be pe- 
cuharly savage, the climate peculiarly unfavour- 
able, and all intercourse with Europeans in a great 
degree cut off. Nor was this all. Though the 
province of Malabar had been at that time eight 
yeais in our possession, the attempts to i educe it 
to due subjection were by no means attended with 
success ; and hence it was very fairly anticipated, 

VOL T Q 
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that the discontented chieftains thCTe would make 
common cause with the people of Canara, in 
resisting the authority of the new collector 
These considerations were not without their 
weight, in producing a dismchnation on the part 
of Captain J^Iunro to accept the appointment, 
but that nhicli mfluenced liim more than anj 
thing besides t\ as, the prospect of bemg separat- 
ed entirely from old friends and associates lie 
accordmgly dcclmed, for a time, to undertake a 
task of wluch he dreaded not so mucli the difh 
culbes as the irksomeness, nor ivns it till he had 
been clearly shown how decpl} tlie interests of 
his country were invohed m his acceptance or 
rejection of the charge that he consented to 
sacndcc pniate feeling in order to cdi mice the 
public good. 

How Captain Munro spent 1^5dQ^8 in llnmiu 
ahl, Ills own letters sene in part to shoii 
Though attentive in no common degree to biisi 
ness, he olwnjs had leisure for the prosecution of 
private stud^ Under this head he included not 
merclj tJie atteiitnc pmisnl of tJic l>est I n^lisli 
French, and other Luropcon author^ hut the 
acquisuion of tlic iintuc dialects. Of I’crsmii and 
Hindostancc lie ^\n5 %cr) carl) master and he 
now made himself familiar Mith the 
the Canarcse and almost c\crj othcT scnmctilnr 
language in the Fcninsula* In Illo^t he could 
cons erso with nucnc>,and in all he could express 
himself intcUigibl) , whilst an occasional indtil 
gence m social intercourse, and an occasional fit 
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of idleness, sent him back with fresh vigom* to 
his toils When the latter disposition came upon 
him, however, he nevei gave it vent, by par- 
takmg m the ordinary lecieations of his country- 
men He was no sportsman, either with the gun 
or with the hounds ; and to cards he entei tamed 
a particular aversion ; but he swam, played bil- 
liards, quoits, and fives, mth great skill and spuit ; 
indeed, his paitiahty for the last-mentioned game 
was such, that he has frequently been heaid to 
asseit, “ that he would rathei live upon half-pay, 
in a garrison which could boast of a fives-court, 
than vegetate on full batta, where theie was 
none. Now all these amusements were to be 
laid aside He was called upon to remove to a 
province, where, with the exception of his own 
assistants, his eye would scarcely rest upon an 
European countenance from one yeai’s end to 
anothei ; and though he obeyed the call, it was 
with a despondency which never quitted him 
duiing his residence m Canara The following 
extiacts from letteis to his sister, announcmg his 
appointment, will show that liis feelings on the 
occasion have not been misrepiesented 

TO HIS SISTER 

Deria Doulet Grarden, 30th J une, 1799 , a Palace 
built by Hyder, near Senngapatam 
DEA.R ERSKINE, 

I HAVE now turned my back upon the Ba- 
ratnahl and the Carnatic, and with a deeper sensation of 
regret than I felt on leaving home , foi at that time the 

Q 2 
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Twn prospect of imaginary happiaes* in new and distant 
regions occupied all mj thoaghts but I see nothing 
where I am now going to compensate for what I have lost, 
— a country and friends, that have been endeared to roe 
by a residence of twenty yean. I feel also a great re- 
luctance to renew the labour which I hare so long under 
gone in the DammahL It leaves few intervals for amuse 
ment, or for the studies I am fond of, and wears out both 
the body and mind. Col Read bos sent m liis resignation 
and I had anticipated tbe pleasure of sitting down in the 
Baramahl, and enjoying a few ^can of rest after so many 
of drudgery for that country is now surveyed and settled, 
and requires very little attention to Leep it in order It 
is a roroantlc country, and every tree and mountain has 
some charm which attaches roe to them I began a few 
years ago to make a garden near Deraropoory, sheltered 
on one side by a lofty range of mounlarns, and on tire other 
by an aged grove of mangoes. I mode a tonk in it about 
a hundred feet square, Hned with stone steps, and the 
spring 18 so plentiful, that besides watering obundontly 
every herb and tree, tbero u always o depth of ten or 
twelve feet of dear water for bathing I have nurnbert of 
young orange, mango and other fruit trees in a very tbrir 
ing state I had a great crop of gropes this year and my 
pine beds arc now full of fnuL hen I happened to be 
at Deraropooiy, I always spent, ot least, an hour every day 
at thu spot; and to quit it now, goes as much to my heart, 
os forsaking my old fnends I ntust now make new ones, 
for there is not a man in Canara »hom I ever saw in my 
life Nothing would hare induced me to go there, harl I 
not been pointed out for the business of settling that 
country I had at one time dechned liariDg any thing 
to do with it and only two coosidcrations brought me, 
oftcr wavering some days, to accept of it the one, a 
sense of public duly , and the other, the chance which 
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I might have of being enabled to return a year or two 
soonei to Europe than I could have done by remaining in 
the Baramahl , but I can have no certainty of this, as my 
salai}^ IS not yet fixed 

The village where I am now halted is seventeen miles 
west of Seimgapatam, and was formerly the Jagheer of 
Tippoo’s execrable Dewan, Meer Sadek, who was cut in 
pieces by his oivn troops at the memorable storm of that ca- 
pital It was burned down by Cummei ul Din, when he fol- 
lowed General Floyd to Periapatam, to hinder his junction 
with the Bombay army in April last, and the inhabitants 
are now busy roofing then houses The burning of a 
village is not so great a calamity in this country as might 
be imagined , for the houses are in general so mean, that, 
among the lower ranks, the labour of a man and his family, 
fora couple days, will lepair the mischief , and even among 
the middling ranks, eight or ten lupees will cover all the 
damage that their houses can suffer fiom fire I am now 
sitting in a choultry more than half unioofed by fire 
The few tiles that remain shelter me from the transient 
glimpses of the sun, but not from the light showers which 
the strong wind which blows night and day at this season 
of the year is dnvmg over my head m quick succession 
from the skirts of the Malabar monsoon I have been 
forced to put this letter in my table several times since I 
began writing, to save it from the rain , my tent is a mile 
or two behind , because being wet it is so heavy, that the 
bullocks can hardly bring it on, and I thought the best 
way I could pass my time till it came up, would be in 
giving you some account of ray situation and prospects. 

Captain Munro reached Cimdapore, the prin- 
cipal station in his coUectoiate, about a month 
after the date of the preceding letter It was 
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here announced to hira> tliat two assistants wonld 
be allowed, in the persons of 5 Ir Alexander 
Head, the nephew of bis friend Colonel Read 
and another individual, in whose experience the 
Board were inclined to repose great confidence, 
inasmuch as he had resided manj } ears os a free 
merchant both m iSrolabar and Cananu ith 
l^Ir Reads appomtment Captain Munro was 
exceedmgly iiell pleased he was young, actnc, 
and mtelligent , but the free mcrcliant being con- 
siderably semor to Captain Munro himself, the 
latter remonstrated strongly agamst the arrange- 
ment made for him The following addressed 
to Mr Read, expresses the wnters sentiments 
60 full), and gives q description so ^^^d of the 
state of the countiy that I insert it 


July 1799 

DR.iR READ 

I All happy on mv own occoant but verj lony 
on ynuns for )our rcmoral "ioti lea\*c a plravint iilua 
non and a delightful countiy, where peace and onlcr arc 
established, to come to an unpromising land inhabited 
by a race more wild than on) of ^“our JIulliulics.* As 
to the revenue I expect to gel none of la^t year s balance^ 

for TippoofcKiranU have liad time enough togooiT with 

the wliolc nor do I expect one half of the nml of the 
ensuing )car, — for the •outhem lulf of the country was 
completely ravaged b) the Coorg people who cnmnl into 
iKmdagc some ihousaniU of the inlubilants and ot»o by 
the Nans of ^faUbar who daughtiTcd roan woman and 
child Tippooa troops arc still in powes ion of all llie 

A race of hiU people 
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forts of any consequence , and Dhondagee’s* troops are 
now below the Ghauts ravaging the centre and northern 
districts to the sea , so that in fact nothing is our own but 
a few talooks near our mihtaiy po&ts, and no ainils can 
be sent any where else Amidst all these troubles, the 
rayets are driven from one place to another, the lands 
remain uncultivated, and the season is almost ovei for 
sowing paddy, from which almost the whole, levenue of 
this country is derived I would not advise you on any 
account to come here before October theie can be 
nothing for you to do at an earlier period , for there is 
not employment for myself, from the difficulties of getting 
togethei the rayets, &c 

No great while after the leceipt of the above, 
Mr Read heard of the objections urged by 
Captain Munio to the employment, at least in 
Canara, of the gentleman originally selected as his 
colleague Tins, with certain giave insinuations 
touching the extieme paiticulaiity of the collec- 
tor’s temper, induced Mr Read to enter with him 
into a sort of expostulatoiy correspondence, which 
diew fiom Captain Munro not an explanation, 
but the following laconic and humorous biUet 

October, 1799 

DEAR reaU, 

I DO not lemember writing '’ny thing to Govern- 
ment about assistants, except that they would send me 
no moie grown-up men of fifty I know you are con- 
sideiably under that age, and I believe Mr Rice to be 

f This was the chieftam who made his escape on the taking 
of Senngapatam, and rallied Tippoo’s troops, and other adven- 
turers, under his own standard 
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equally young • You are, in abort, every way to my lik 
ing and as for your revenue abibuet, I never doubted them 
but as in tlie unsettled state of Conara they can be of no 
immediate use to Government, 1 11 thank, you to exert them 
in the mean while, m bringing on a good cook with you. 

Besides the causes of regret detailed obo^c, a 
arcnmstaiice occurred, wluch had, at least, no 
tendenc) to reconcile Major !Munro to his clmnge 
of residence. Hitherto the nuhtarj collectors 
had enjoyed a considerable advantage o\cr the 
civilians by being permitted to retain the full 
amount of their professional pay, m addition to 
the ordinary allowances of rerenue servants it 
deterramed at tins critical juncture to place 
the two classes more upon an eqiiohtj bj limit- 
ing the per centage on collections granted to tlic 
former Now*, though the disposition of Major 
Iilunro w’os the reverse of a>ancjou5, it ^voiild 
liave been altogether unnatural had lie failed to 
discover in the new arrangement fresh reasons 
of discontent He nrcordingl} remonstrated 
agomst it , wntmg to Colonel 'Wellesley, among 
others upon the subject, and lie rccci\c<l from 
that ofllccr, in as short a space of time ns cir 
cumstancos would allow, the folloinng fncndl) 
communication — 

Camp, September lit, 1709 

nCAB MUNRO, 

I iiAi B received jour Idler of tljc lyih of August. 

1 long ago took the field, in oUuiicc with mj brother Henry, 

* Mr Rice was a very proniiiog jounj mao who died tm 
hu way to joid Major Mnnro 
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jn favour of the military collectors I gave him a very 
particular memorandum upon the subject, which I know he 
showed to the Governor-General. 

He IS gone to England , and I don’t know what is the 
consequence I have however wntten about it again this 
day In my opinion, the Revenue Board are against you, 
which IS the reason that Government aie not so bberal 
towards you as you have aright to expect 

I wish that you would write me something, particularly 
respecting your own situation in an unhealthy climate, 
having been promised a reward for your services in the 
Baramahl, which you have never received, &c &c which 
I can show to my brother Such a paper is more likely to 
have a good effect than any thing I can say upon the 
subject 

Believe me youis most sincerely, 

Arthur Welleslby 

The following from Captain, now Su: John 
Malcolm, relates to the same question, and 
touches also upon the avowed leluctance of his 
conespondent to assume the charge imposed 
upon him 


19th September, 1799. 

MY DEAR MUNRO, 

I RECEIVED yours of the 9th and 21st ultimo, 
some days ago, and would have written sooner, but waited 
to learn the sentiments of your friends at Madras, on the 
subject of your letters 

You will learn from their answers to what you have 
Avntten, that they are anxious foi your being more lecon- 
ciled to the regions of Canara Perhaps, in forming this 
wish, the}'^ blend a good deal of public with some private 
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feeling It li vour fault for recommending jounelf to 
men who continue to chenih ndiculoiu ideas about the 
good of the state. 

\ uu know how desirous I am that we should oscend 
the Ghauts tn our proper character in )our quarter and I 
am couMneed you will ere long feel the necessity of that 
step This I haro endcasourcti to impress as much os 
possible on Kirkpatrick and hence at the some time, 
pointed out how conveniently you could atcend dunng the 
nuns but I Iiave no doubt your deeds will speak more 
forcibly tluin any words con to this point. 

I could gam no infonmation about wluit per centoge you 
were to liavc- I certainly tiniik you liad good reason to 
hope that an allowance equal to theirs would bo rccom 
mended for at least o given number of years 

I hope a farther acquaintance with pour charge will rc 
concile you more and that that di gu*l which you have 
concclvctl for the fair Conara after soclDg lierln a drag 
gedf dabbled suit may be removed nhen slic apiH'ars, as 
•ht will toon, clothed in her summer dress exhibiting her 
lunng charm*. 

I ha\e not the treaties or wouh! send them 

Thus far on my way to Persia. Direct to Bombay, 
where you sliall hear from, 

^ ours ever, 

Jojiv Malcolm 

I ndd to tins n letter from Colonel Mellc^lcy, 
likewise refemnj, to the state of Cnptnin ^llm 
rofi feelings It is no less lionoiiruble to the 
lii^rt of the writer thnn il!ustrnti>e of thi csti 
nmtion in Minch the subject of tins memoir was 
held h\ those best qualifictl to judge of Ins 
mmts 
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Camp, in Uic province of Loo, 
October Sili. 1700 

DhVK Alt'MlO, 

I II v\ K u'tcivccl yonr letter, anti 0*^1 bar! some 
bniul in cemlri^-^ou to Cnn.irn, I nin nnieb concerned that 
•sour Mtuation there !«> so uncoinfortable to join self It is 
one of the o\tr.ior<bnnrv and nnnccoiintnblc circnnistnnccs 
nttendin" the commission at Serm/xapatnm, that ni} bro- 
tbei and I should ln\e imagined that you were desirous of 
being appointed collector of C mara , that uc should lin\c 
been seriously angr}' \\itb Kirkpatrick, who, it appeared, 
bad proposed an airangcment for you, of winch 3011 did 
not apjnove, and which had occasioned 3 our refusal of the 
appointment for which 3011 wished , and 30! that, after ail, 
we should ha\c done 3011 an in)ur3% instead of a benefit (as 
well as one to the service) which we intended I acknow- 
ledge, that knowing my own wishes 111 3oiir favour, and 
being \cr3' sensible of 1113' brother’s, I cannot but attribute 
what has happened t0 3'ourse]f One word from you would 
have stopped the anangoiiicnt , and there is every icason 
to bebe\e that a provision i/ould have been made for you 
elsewhere It is perhaps not now too late I lia\e written 
to ni3' brother upon the subject , and I hope that he will 
make an arrangement suitable to }fOur wishes Whether 
he does or not, I hope that jmu will believe that your 
cause has not failed for want of zeal on my part 

This countrj'^, into which I have come to visit iiiy posts 
on the Mahratta frontiers, is w'orse than that which you 
curse daily It is literally not w’orth fighting for. Here- 
after, It will be necessary to communicate w'lth it from Ca- 
nara , and I have desired the Amildar to make a good load 
from Soopah tow'ards your borders I am told that Se- 
dachee Ghur is not more than sixty miles by the road from 
Soopah (my most western post) , that in the wai of 1780 , 
a detachment of Matthews’s array advanced upon Soopah 
b}' that load I wish that you would desire one of youi 
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people to commankate with the anuldar of Sooudah re 
•pectiDg thii road aod that you would hare a good one 
mode from Scdochee Ghur to meet it 

The drubbing that wc gave to the Jlahrattai lately, bai 
had the beat effects and although all the robber* arc in 
motion to cut each others throats, they treated us with 
the utmost hospitality, and have sent back our people 
whorn they had dnven away 

Bcheve me O'er yours, roost siiKcrcIy, 

Author ellesley 

Having tlius explained the nature of tlie cir* 
cumstances wlucli placed tlie prownce of Canam 
under the care of Caption Munro, little remains 
except to commit to lumsclf the task of describing 
tlie manner of his life whilst in office the nu- 
merous and senoos difficulties which met him at 
every stop, and the means u Inch he adopted to 
o% creome them It is neccssaiy indeed, to pro- 
mise that though of the foUomng selection of 
letters the greater proportion discuss matters of 
business, the) contain none of the dry and unin- 
teresting details u Inch iisiioll} fill uj) an official 
correspondence , but illustrate in striking and 
forablc terms, the condition of the country u ith 
the customs, ImbiU and esen history of the people 
Thcindnidual likewise touhom most of them 
arc addressed, Mr Thomas Cockhuni uos one 
of those functionancs whose public and pn\atc 
career fidh entitled him to the esteem and con 
fidciicc of all good men Thougli etlunted m 
the cisil department and then filling a hi^Ii 
ktntion at tlic Board of Hesenue he liarboured 
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none of tliat paltry jealousy of militaiy per- 
sons, concerning which notice lias been taken. 
On the contiar3% botli heie and elsewhere, in 
Baramahl, Canara, and afterwards in the Ceded 
Distiicts. he alfoidcd to Captain JMunio an un- 
ceasing and efficient siippoit, which, it is but 
fair to add. the latter shaied in common witli 
every public servant whose zeal in the dischaige 
of Ins duties ivas apparent But it is needless to 
say more. The tone of Captain INIunio s letters, 
indeed, wiU make manifest how little of official 
formal! t}’- ^vas lecogmzed by either party; and 
how'’ perfectly the member of the Revenue Board 
w'as disposed to second the collector, in all his 
efforts to advance the welfare of the province. 

Huldiporc, 20lh December, 1799 

MV DEAR COCKBURN, 

The letter you ^^rote me by poor young Rice 
was brought to Cundapore a few days ago by Mr Read 
You have contnved to crowd a great number of opinions 
and questions into a veiy small space , and I mean, when 
more at leisure, to endeavour to answer them as well as I 
can Though I talk of being busy, I don’t pretend that I 
am doing much, but that I meet with a great deal of 
trouble in doing little, — for, besides the confusion and dis- 
order kept up by our not being complete masters of the 
country till October, and by the open and secret opposition 
of a tribe of Rajahs and their adherents, tlie rayets them- 
selves aie a most unruly and turbulent race This how- 
ever, without ascribing to them any naturally bad disposi- 
tion, may be easily accounted for when we know, that they 
have twice lost the advantageous tenures by which they 
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held tlitir lands— oocc by Hyderi conquest, and now by 
that of the Company Before they fell under the Mysore 
Government their land-tax was probably oa light os lliat of 
most cDuntncs in Europe WIicnTippoos finance* be- 
came totally deranged about four years ago, when he did not 
receive fifty per cent ofhlsrevcnue the) joined the Sirkor 
servants in plundering and recovered in some meaiurx 
their lost nghu, by being permitted to withhold twenty 
nnd twenty five per cent of their rent*.* On my arn\al 
they wanted not onlj to keep what they hod got, but also 
to get more while I was resolved after making allow 
ance for the dctolation of two wars, to bring the revenuo 
back to what it liad been in 1789, the hut year of any 
regular go\ernmcnt In Tippooa reign, and then to leave it 
to GoNernmeot to rchiiquith ns much of u os they might 
think fit As won a* (hej difcovcrcd my intention they 
cntere<l into combination* to bring me to terms. These sort 
of eombmatioQs liud been very general umler the weak and 
profligate set of ruler* tlie^ bad had wnce 17D2, lliey 
were even encouraged bccaut-c men in ofTicc always con 
tnved to receive wmething for rettling them and the Inha 
hitants loo gamed ihnr end , in some mmsurr, by obtain 
ing a rcml* ion of rent on account of the loss tlicj wuro 
fupposod to have hUitaincd from the neglect of cultivation 
dunng tlicir temporarj insurrection Hliej >cnt me pro- 
jjosal* from all quarters, demanding in general a rcmlv 
lion of all additional a sessmenU sinct the conqutit of 
Ilydcr, os the only condition on winch they would agrw to 
enter Into any di*cosdon about a ictllemcnt I of course 
rejected all prehmmancs but ucli «s I might think it 
nrcr'sarv upon eiamlmlion to prevwibe to myself This 
was conddcml liv ihnii os a declaratiim of war and they 
lo^l no time Ip taking tile field that is in uy tiiey refusnl 

•Thelindiat doe to CoTcrnmenl ii hrre mesut not the 
I jndlofd t rent, *1 the LoHiili reader rai,.hi lUpjvMr 
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to come to the cutcherry They absconded when peons 
weie sent for them They almost starved some of the 
amildars I had detached, by preventing them from get- 
ting fire and water, and whenever I approached a village, 
the inhabitants went off to another, so that I was some- 
times several weeks in a district without seeing one of them 
Repoits had been cnculated among them, that the country 
was soon to be placed under the Bombay Government, and 
they therefoie hoped, that by keeping aloof for a time 
tliey^ would either see me lemovcd, or constrain me to sub- 
mit, lest the season should pass away befoie I could make 
a settlement Peiseverance on my part, however, at last 
brought over some deserters, and by talking to them, as 
your friend Cleveland* would probably have done, they 
brought over moie , and I am now getting on as well as I 
can expect , but they are such a different kind of people 
to any rayets to the eastwaid of the Ghauts, that I have 
still but very little confidence in their engagements, and 
am very far from being satisfied that they will perform 
them , and I can haidly venture to say that I shall come 
within ten per cent of the settlement Six months will 
however decide the question — a great deal of this is owing 
to their obstinacy , for if, instead of nsing in a mass 
like Frenchmen, and sending in memonals about privileges, 
they had spent the time in the cutcherry, in discussing the 
' state of cultivation in their different villages, the settle- 
ment would have been much more accurate than it is — 
easier for them to pay, and for me to realize One of the 
chief obstacles to my progress is the difficulty of procuring 
men qualified to act in the revenue hue few of the 

* This gentleman was a very remarkable Bengal civilian, who 
civilized a wild and unruly hill- people in one of the provinces 
under that Government, and won their hearts by much the 
same kind of treatment which Sir Thomas Munro was in the 
habit of exercising m other quarters 
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native* of Canora arc fit, because they have had no ex 
perience, having »carceiy ever been employed either by 
Hydcr or Tippoo all business therefore ho* been earned on 
by people from Mywre but they have for some years poit 
been accustomed to such unlimited peculation that it uould 
be madness to trust them and as this is a country to which 
revenue Brahimni seldom resort without a previous engage 
ment, I have no choice, but am obliged to take such os I 
can get It cannot be supposed that I yet know much of the 
state of landed property I hn\e seen enough however, to 
convince me that it is very dilTercnt in different parts of the 
country Whole villages have in some places been aban- 
doned by the owners from the exorbitance of the assess- 
ment * In others, they are barely able to keep their ground 
and subsist and in others tho rent is so moderate, that the 
lands arc saleable Wherever this ts die case the owners 
are a bold sturdy set of fjlows, and would spurn at your 
plan of beiog made dependent on any me>De lord It ts 
not fdwn)*s ea^y Uicrcforc to distinguish who is tlic imme 
dute cultivator and who is not A man who, with a pair 
of half-starved bullocks, cultivate# two or three acres, and 
ho# no other means of subsistence, is a labourer and nn im 
mediate cultivator but a man wlm has five hundrctl acres, 
and subrents four hundred and fifty can hardly be colled an 
immediate cultivator even though oo the other fifty, which 
he keeps in his own hands he sliould sometimes guide the 
plough rather from limpliaty of mannirv, and an honour 
able Iwblt of industry, than from niccssiiy But my letter 
gels long, and this is an endless subject so lit me answer 
one or two of your questions. Canara proiluces nothing 
hut rice and cocna nuts; Its drr lands arc totally tinfini- 
ductirc so that the little wheal or oiIkt dry grain iliaifs 
raised, I* sown In the paddy fields where the water has 

Another term for what hi more appropriately be catlr J 
Isnd tsi 
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teen insufficient foi nee. It produces hardly any peppei 
The sandal-wood and peppei foi exportation come all fiom 
Nuggar and Soondah The soil is perhaps the pooiest 
m India. The eternal lains have long ago washed away 
the rich parts, if evei it had any, and left nothing but 
sand and gravel. One crop under a tank, in M}^sore or 
the Cainatic, yields more than three here All the neces- 
saiies of life are extiavagantly deal . iice is double the 
pnee it is above the Ghauts, cloth is twice or thrice as 
much, and ghee, tamaiinds, &c five oi six times, so that 
it will be impossible to get cutcherry-servants liere at the 
same rate as above the Ghauts There are no manufac- 
tures The inhabitants are all either farmers, fisheimen, 
or bazaarmen. The Company can therefoie have no invest- 
ment of cloths , and if they want pepper, I hope they will 
purchase it in the market, and not harrass the people, and 
impede the cultivation of it, by absurd monopohes. The 
face of the country is lude and savage beyond description 
You are a tiaveller, and have seen the Raycottah Pass, a 
few deep water-courses thrown into the narrow valleys 
about it, would give you some faint idea of what are called 
the Plains of Canara As far as I can guess by the eye, 
not one-twentieth part of the country is cultivated , and 
if you want to cioss it in any direction, except in the 
few places where loads have been made at a great la- 
bour, you must walk, foi it is too rugged for nding As 
to the table-land you talk of, what I have got is a narrow, 
jungly stnpe, along the head of the Ghauts, upon which 
the clouds breaking, pour down more watei than in the 
low country Had we extended oui selves to Harpon- 
hilly, I might have kept the field in my tent there dunng 
the rainy season, when there was nothing to be done here, 
and returned again upon the breaking up of the monsoon , 
but now I have nothing for it, but to shut myself up 
dunng five months at Busoor, or, accoiding to the maps, 
VOL I Jl 
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Barcelore and not bce a single soul but an ossutont the 
other six or seven months, I must go mj rounds from 
Mount Dellj to the neighbourhood of Durwar and 
through all this wild tract I shall scarcely meet with an Eu 
ropean except in the three or four weeks that I must spend 
at Mangalore, '\^^lat a vain, unprofitable life I lead • Had 
I remained in the Baramohl, 1 should have found leisure 
for many other pursuits, os well as revenue but here nil is 
new it IS hke labouring for ever at the rudiments of a 
strange language 'Whenever I have Iciiurc to think at 
nil, I wish m^'self any where else but bcrc. I doubt much 
nven if I had the means of returning to Europe whether I 
could settle there after so long a rcndcnce in India but, 
at on^ rate I am convinced that lingering out the dregs 
of hfe there con never compensate the consuming tlic best 
of m) days in solitude on tlic Malabar coast I admire 
your recommending me to change my situation frequently, 
and take care of my health I dmnge m) situation every 
week,— but the sun follows me and no constitution can, 
for a length of years, resist his attacks in a tent and I 
find that through the small tents, the only one* that can 
be carried in this countr), his rays arc whitening my aged 
locks >cry fast. 

One of the many cnls of being out of soacty is tlic want 
of books so that I am ignorant of what is doing in the 
world and I liavc nothing to offer upon an^ subject but 
my own solitary Idcai, unimproved bj the coniideration of 
those of other men 


Sarsi IkStli Fibruarj 1600 

DCAK COeXBURS 

lit MARcn— I attnnpCcf) to wntc this letter 
vcstcrdiy but was fbhged to it up nntl attend de 
bites on icltl«neat< thieves, 6.C Except a fortniglil »)>cnl 
at Mangalore in Oclulwr, I have not bem more than a 
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week in any place since July It is on marching claj's, 
Iiowevei, that I have most leisure, foi, by starting early, 
I get to my ground several houis before the cutcheiry oi 
inhabitants come up , and if I halt at a deserted village, 
of which there are plenty in this countr}’-, I probably get 
the greatest part of the day to myself, and can wiite a let- 
tei , but if I stop near a village, 1 am instantly surrounded 
by the inhabitants, with all their stories of giievances 
against my amildars, their losses by the enemy, &c. Many 
of these matters are of themselves of little consequence , 
but still, among a new people, who are strangeis to us, it 
IS necessary I should heat them all It is by giving a 
great deal of my time to this at first, that I shall save time 
hereaftei , for, by getting acquainted with me, they know 
that the amildars, and all othei levenue people, aie merely 
servants, who have no right to oppiess them, or to demand 
any thing but the Sircar rent 
No man, who has not seen Canara and Soondah, can have 
the least idea of the endless vexatious interi options the na- 
ture of the climate, of the country, and of the people oppose 
to the progress of revenue settlements Fiom the begin- 
ning of June to the end of Octobei, the proper season for 
settlements, there is no certainty of a fair day No wheel- 
cainagecan be used, not even a buffalo bandy , in many of 
the inland cross-roads, bullocks cannot ti avel loaded , and 
tents must be carried by coolies My cutcherry-tent stands 
pitched at Busroou, where I first got it I could only bung 
with me two very small captain’s marquees, and three private 
tents How, you will ask, does your army move^ It usually 
sends its tents by sea, marches along the coast, and occupies 
the houses of the inhabitants If it moves inland, as it did 
to Jumalabad, it marches parallel to the course of the iivers, 
and probably only crosses one The large tents are then 
carried on elephants, but an elephant would not answer ray 
purpose, because I never move without cros&inga rner, and 

R 2 
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often two or three. The budness of loading and unloading 
him would take up the whole day Even with bullock*, 
the business of iwimming them over take* up so much tune 
that T am alway* obliged to wait an hour or two for my 
tent, the same as if I wo* in comp. It cannot be sent 
on the night before, because it is both difficult and dan- 
gerous, in small canoes, to pass nvers in the dork, towing 
cattle alongside If I tend it on the do) before, I lo^o the 
use of it for my culchcrry people This want of tent* 
obliged me to leare all my wnlers behind, so that I am 
compelled to copy all my own letters. Sesidcs public, I have 
liad a great deal of troublesome private correspondence 
Tliero were at one time about fourteen mflitaiy stations 
in my collectoratc and there was hardly a commandant 
of one of them who did not ottempt to establish what ho 
called a police and force roc to v^ntc to him. Matters 
Wore icarccly settled, before a succctsor came, and then 
the same ground was to be gone over again Colonel 
Mignan is the fifdi commandant I hare had to correspond 
snlh in Conara hod my rank entitled me to the military 
command, it would have greatly facilitated my operations 
Peons, on oecount of Uic nver*, and also the number of 
thieves, travel only in the day, and not more than twelve 
or fourteen mile* on an a\cragc Tlicy seldom come in 
let* than fifiet^^ da)s from Mangalore The Tappal doe* 
not go thirty mile* o-day and letter* by It though they 
•re sometime* more exp«litlou* than peons ore sometime* 
again mudi longer in reaching, either from mistakes in the 
department, or from my being out of the road, and the 
people tniidng me My correipontlcncc with the more 
distant dutncls is murh more tedious than that between 
Madras and Ik-ngal It would be much easier for roe to 
manage all Uic cxnmtnes between Uic Kislna and the 
Calcroon, tlion lhi» collectomie \ou roust not therefore 
be luqiHKd that the first settlement of !l sliould take me 
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till April You cannot imagine that it is my wish to keep 
the field in a small tent, during the hottest months of the 
year I have been labounng haid for several months in 
quest of all old accounts that could throw any light on the 
former state of the revenue They are impeifect, but, 
such as they are, I shall, whenever I can get leisuie, make 
a table of them, and tack it to my Jummabundy, and you 
will then see the levenue as it stood under the Rajniss of 
Biddenore, Hyder, and Tippoo I see plainly that there 
never mil be the least chance of my being able to give you 
the full and minute details on all revenue matters you were 
accustomed to receive from Read He has, I am afraid, 
spoiled you all , and nothing that is not equally copious, 
will go down with you In April, when I hope to have 
finished the settlements, I do not expect to be able to say 
much about them , for I must first settle with thiee trou- 
blesome fellows of Rajahs, who are now interrupting the 
collections 

Your fnend Colebrook, who accompanied Colonel Wel- 
lesley through Soondah, mil have told you what kind of a 
country it is Wild as it is, however, I prefer it much to 
Canaia , for though it is all jungle, it is not, like it, full of 
rocks and rivers 

I would be very happy to get away from this on any 
terms I should be perfectly indifferent on the subject of 
allowances, could any arrangement be made to place me in 
Mysore, the Baramahl, or Caniatic I wrote you on this 
subject before, and shall trust being assisted by you when- 
ever there is an opening. 

I wish you would give me a few hints about the etiquette 
of writing I shall in a few days wnte a short letter to the 
Board, requesting they will allow me to compound a few 
thousand pagodas’ worth of pepper, received in kind for 
money The object is tnfling, and it is an indulgence, 
the circumstances of the pepper planters stand very 
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much in need of There ought to be do Companv' 
pepper but irhat is fairly purchased by their agents. 
After the xealoiu support you gave the wearers against 

s nolenre, I iiave no doubt of 3 our favouring this 

measure 

■\ ours trul} 

(Signed) Thomas Munro 

In replj to tins letter, Mr Cockbum sajs 
I regret } our situation should be so cxtremcl} 
irksome , the more so, os onj ntlempt to proairc 
} our removal would be considered irtason to the 
state Such is the estimation of your serMCCs 
that no one is docmedi equal to the performance 
of the difHcult tasl you arc engaged in , and 
though lean consider no rcunrd adequate to the 
sacrifice )ou make yeti trust you mil be able 
to o^crconlo your difficulties, and tlmtGo\cni 
nicnt mil dojou ample justice when jou ImNc 
brought the country into some degree of arrungc- 
mciit ” 


TU lll^ DROTIII n 

Cundo))arc, 28lh Mny, 1800 

DEAR ALI \ \Nnrn, 

Tnou your long dicner I would almoit eupjXKc 
JOU to Ik? bu%y 04 roj^clf wca it ptw^iblc that any 
jfnvati bu inc^^ could demand »o mucli of 0 nun i time 
n\ the Killing of (»o proMner*, with Dhontbgre * foU 
lowcn fdundcnng die one and a Ciwl war in die odicr 
5th June —1 lull lordly begun when 1 wai inlcmiptctl 
TI 1 C new eounlno we lure got bv tlie ctnujunl of M\ 
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sore are close upon ver}" bad neighbours Savenooi and 
Dhaiwar, which run along our frontier, belong to the 
Peishwah, and Appah Saheb, the son of Penseiam Bhow, 
but neither of them has much authority Their depu- 
ties plundei each othei, and are seldom able to enforce 
the collections of their lespective districts, which are full 
of a rebellious, oi lather a thieving set of petty zemindais , 
and mixed with them is a fellow called Dhondagee, who 
Avas released fiom iions in Senngapatam in the confusion 
of the storm, and who has got togethei a labble of twenty 
thousand horse and foot, with whicli force he acts nomi- 
nally for the Peishwah, but more foi himself than any 
bod}'^ else AVe have taken an alarm ivithout much foun- 
dation I think that he is secretly suppoited by the 
Mahrattas, and has hostile designs against us , and Colonel 
AVellesley has marched tow^ards the Toombuddra with 
what troops could be drawn together in Mysore, to watch 
his motions I do not hoirever imagine that he will 
venture to meddle with us, for he could get nothing 
b}' It, and might ruin himself Some parties, in his name, 
have entered Soondah, and taken one or two mud-forts, 
but they are most likely freebooters, over Avhom he has 
no control These depredations give us good ground for 
insisting on the Mahrattas keeping him in better order, 
and, if they do not, for our taking possession of Savenoor 
and Dharwar for our secuiity, and dnvmg him and them 
across the Kistna But I suspect we shall be hke the 
Spaniards, — keep our tempers till we have got what is reck- 
oned a sufficient diplomatic quantity of provocation, and 
lose the present moment, so favourable to us when the 
Nizam is Avith us, the Mahiattas weak and divided, 
and no French in India We may display our moderation 
for a time , but circumstances will force us to the Xistna , 
foi It IS impossible we can ever remain quiet with such 
a scattered frontier and such a disorderly neighbour 
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In Canara ttc ImTO let n coaple of hundred thieve*, belong 
log to Kisnam Naigur, a poligar surprise Juroalabad, a 
liifl fort stronger than Savendroog or any other I have 
ever fceo We Iwve likewise got n fellow, who style* him- 
self the Rajah of \iitcl m arms. So between these cml 
war*, and the settlement of ti dctt countrj, 1 have more 
work than I can well get through and wnting enough 
to make me blind This is so much the ease already 
that I grudge the tunc my eye* arc employed about this 
letter I have no account* from home since I wrote you 
lilt I hope you hare a good Indigo crop and I sliall 
be boppy to hear that your calculations respecting the 
home market are just \ ou must not flatter yourself with 
a peace on the ContincnL. It will probably oil end id 
the re*toralion of monarchy in rrance, after the eox 
comb* hare tried in vain to make some of ibcir own 
absurd creation* aniscr the purposes of goremnient 
Ruonapanc you *cc, is capcdsing them though a Seotti h 
minister occordmg to a newspaper I saw some time ago 
had in the spirit of prophecy, when he thought he was 
sure of him, consigned him and hii blaiphcmous host to 
the Iiec and locusts of Egypt The frogs would have 
bad no chance 

\ our oilcctionDtc Brother, 

lno8 Musna 


TO MU. OOCKBURN 

Cumltpore 7th June 1800 

DPAR COCRnURH, 

I llAVr to-day transmitted to the Boanl a report 
nn the ancient and prevnt state of tlie revenue of this 
country To draw togethrr the maluUls I was forcct! 
to go ihimigb more labour anumg sunnuds and account* 
than I ever umlmrmt In my life Iwlon and it is not 
probab’c that 1 shall ever again hate W'urr to go so 
much into any other matters connreinl with revcoue I 
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got togetlicr c^c^y thing in the course of my circuit, and 
incnnt to have dc\otcd a inontli after coining do^\n the 
Ghauts to arranging and writing hut hearing of the 
afthir of Jumalabad on my wa} back, I saw’ there would 
he no leisure or dn}S of quiet for such an occupation , and 
I theicforc Iiunied through, as well as I could, by starts, 
when I could get clear of mobs of ra3’ets, from Soon- 
dah, plundered b}* Dhondagec, and from Canara, robbed, 
and their families frequenll}' murdered, b}' the banditti 
in the southern distncts You will easily see that it is 
onl} an outline, not half filled up , but, such as it is, I 
hope It will con\cy a clear idea of the land-rent of this 
proMnee for some centuries back I washed to have 
traced the nature of landed propert}'^ in Soondah, if such 
property actually existed there, by a chain of sunnuds, 
up to the eighth century , but the sunnuds take too much 
time , many of them are intricate and obscure , and after 
translating a dozen sometimes, I meet with nothing to 
illustrate the object of my search Time slips away, 
business accumulates, and I am in danger of neglecting 
the present generation, while I am attempting to ascer- 
tain whether or not their forefathers were permitted 
to eat a greater proportion of the produce of the land 
than they do With the view of cleanng away difficul- 
ties for new men, I shall exact the pa^^raent of balances 
more ngorously than I would have done, had I wished 
to take a lease of the country This will bear hard upon 
some individuals, but where there has been nothing but 
anarchy for the last seven years, order can only be esta- 
blished by being inflexible, — ^indulgence can be thought 
of afterwards I have pointed out what I think it ought 
to be, but whether a reduction of the land-rent is imme- 
diately granted or not, I hope you wall give up the portion 
of the customs I have proposed, immediately, and let me 
have your orders soon enough foi the news to be spread 
over the countiy in the couise of next month , and also to 
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reach the Arabian nod Pcman giilfa by tho opening of the 

tcaton I^Iy pcoitt in the neighbourhood of Jumalabod have 
defeated a party of tho enemy, and taken »omc pnwjnert. 
In conioqucnce of this success the expelled omndara 
of Hurrup and Poottoor have ogam entered tlicir districts. 
Another fellow in the opposite end of Canara started up, 
and burned some viUagca near Sedasiwagtir but a party 
of sepoy* and peons routed hi* party lie fell himcelf in 
the pursuit. If I had had the command In Canam it 
would hare greatly fnciUtalcd the settlement and possibly 
hare prevented some of the duturbances whidi have since 
happened but 1 hardly ace how this can be brought 
about, with so many seniors to myself serving in every 
corps. The disturbance* ere not to bo attributed to any 
dieafTcclion in the great bod^ of tho inhabitants Tlic 
reverse is the ease Tlicrc ore not ten men who pay rent, 
in ami* against ut Tlic Insurgents consist of a bod^ of 
peons, sent dom the Ghauts by Kisnom Naigur,— of other 
peons formerly rent from Mysore to gomion thu fort* in 
Canara, b\ Ilydcr and Tip|>oo, wlio llr»t enlisted m tho 
Bombay army, and then deserted —of a paretd of \agabond 
moplo., who hare always subsisted by thieving and of 
some armed men brought from itlalabar by a fLllow called 
\ittd lU’gadt, an old pcosiqncr of the Bomba) Govern 
mi-ot, under which he has long acted the part of a rajah 
It is he who has Kt up a IVIoorman, under the title of 
luttrh lljdcr I lia>c no doubt of m) peons being able 
with fifty *epo)s to quell this dcspirati. nbcllion, as it Is 
callcth The enemy liavc no real itixngih bccauso no part 
of the country is for them They have, however conti 
nued to e^tahhdi the reign of terror, bv burning the houses 
of tome, and murdering otherj, who either rcfusetl to act 
Willi or infonned against them. Had I Ktiure to enter 
into such detail*, I could give man) •Irong proofs of the 
fidrhtv or lovallV, or what you please of our new *uhjcct». 
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Aftci all the alaim of geneial insiurection, I imagine I 
shall have less trouble with Futteh Hjdei than with Cecil 
Smith * He has called on me to send accounts cuiient 
and voucheis the 3rd of eveiy month, or else to give good 
reasons for not doing so Nothing is more diflScult than to 
find leasons that shall satisfy a man on a subject he does not 
understand Tins thud day is certainly a theme on which 
the auditor and I, without understanding one another, 
may wiite a gieat deal for ivhat the French call public 
rnsti uction 

Yours truly, 

Thomas Munro, 

Cundapore, 13th July, 1800 

DEAR COCKBURN, 

The Board will probably be averse to making the 
reductions I have proposed, till the permanent system is 
introduced The benefit, however, to be derived from any 
sj'stem, consists chiefly m an abatement of rent , and the 
sooner the inhabitants expenence the benefit the better I 
am not, however, m a hurry, — ^for if Canara is not in such 
easy circumstances as it ought to be, it is, at least, as easy 
as the Baramahl You may therefore defer till a future 
occasion a part, or the whole, of the proposed reduction 
of land-rent, but with respect to customs, unless you 
reduce those on rice exported to two Bash? pagodas per 
conjee, and abohsh the mland transport duties on that 
article, — for there is hardly any other gram in Canara, — ^you 
will rather hurt than improve your revenue The loss 
would be only temporary. Next year, or the foUowmg, 
the increase of the quantity exported would, I am per- 
suaded, counterbalance the decrease occasioned by lowering 
the duty. I hope you will allow the reduction tins year. 


* Tire Accountant-general 
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I wait anxionsl) for it, ra order to »ettle the customi for 
1210, which is DOW begtrn. I am in some haste, because 
I suspect I thail be called, bj the progress of our military 
operations, to Soondah and unless I hare jour orders be- 
fore that tune, I shall be obhged to hurry through the 
business of customs. It will occur to you, that with two 
internal petty wars carrying on, I cannot possibly hare 
time to introduce any system of great innoration Da^ 
and night arc hardly long enough to hear and answer dis- 
tnet letters about rebds Dhoodagecs partisans enlisting 
men depredations of banditti revenue, S:e All the 
writing in the world will not put people right, who do not 
understand how to go about a thing ond my entenng into 
explanation Is too like schooling to be relished I perceive 
you have puffed me off* at a great rate, ond given me 
greater than usual allowances. Salary is not so much what 
I want as removal I came hero because, after baring been 
named u a person qualified to asccrtaiD the actual revenue 
of the country, I could not decline the task without 
Bocming to desert my duly but now that this is done, and 
that the collections, except where interrupted by invasion, 
are as regular as in (he Baniinabi or even more so, 1 
think my work Is performed, particularly as the recovery 
of Jumalabad* will soon moke Conani quiet. Every thing 
was so new, and all in such disorder on my first amval, 
that the whole of the last year has been a continual struggle 
agnmst time, to gel forward and bring up arrears. In this 
one year 1 have gone through mon? work thsn In almost all 
the seven I was in (he Baramahl 

k ours very truly, 

Thomas Munho 

• Ooe of the itfoogeit hiltforti in India which had been 
Uken froiQ tii bj larpnie by the rebel* 
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It has been stated, that, in addition to the dis- 
turbances occasioned by the turbulence of certain 
refractoiy chiefs, Major Munro found himself in- 
commoded, and the peace of his provmce threat- 
ened, by the waihke movements of a chief named 
Dhondee, or Dhondagee Wahag. The history 
of that adventurer has in part been narrated by 
Colonel Maliks ; but that the interesting corre- 
spondence about to be submitted to the reader’s 
notice may be rendered in all its allusions intel- 
ligible, it may not be amiss to preface it with a 
brief sketch of his singular- career 

Dhondee Wahag, by lineage a Mahratta, was 
born in the territory of Mysore, and town of 
Chengerry. He performed his first mihtary ser- 
vice during Hyder’s mvasion of Coromandel, as 
a private horseman under Bistnoo Pundit, by 
whom he was accounted a brave, active, intel- 
ligent, though most dishonest soldier ; but be- 
coming weary of the restramt attendant upon 
regular warfare, and enriched by plunder ga- 
thered indiscriminately from friend and foe, he 
abandoned the Sultan’s service at an early period 
of Lord Cornwallis’s campaign. He now betook 
himself, with a few followers, to the neighbour- 
hood of Hhaiwar, where, after the conclusion of 
peace, and the return of the Mahratta armies, he 
collected a band of freebooters, and, commencing 
robber by profession, levied heavy contributions 
upon the provinces north of the Toombuddra 
Dhondee, however, was wilhng to cloak his 
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marauding propensities under the shon of det o- 
tion to Ins late master’s mterests. With this 
neiv he opened a negotiation ivith Tippoo, in 
ivlucli he imdertool., on certam conditions, and 
with a httle secret aid, to recoier for him the 
whole pnnapahtj of Savenoor , but before mat- 
ters could be full) adjusted, his oim prccipitauc) 
drew upon him tlie angr) notice of the court of 
Poonah, which sent against him a considerable 
arm)' under the command of a cliief named 
Gochla. After a protracted resistance, Dhondcc 
was at length totally defeated, and compelled to 
enter inth his whole part), consisting of tiio 
hundred horse, into Tippoo s seniec 

This event occurred ui June 179t , hut Ins re 
ccption though not more scierc than his enmes 
merited, accorded well with the cnicl and deceit- 
ful character of the Sultan He nas olTerctl large 
preferments as the rciiard of Ins conicrsioii to 
Alohammcdanisiii , and on refusing to abandon 
the religion of his fathers, lie uas cast into pri- 
son Piiiall) Ills troop after being pliimlcrctl of 
horses, arms and tlotliiiig iicre dismissed , he 
himself lias forcibls circumcised and, haiing 
imrrowlj escaped death bj tlic hand of the c\e- 
ciitioncr Mas kept closely confined in irons till 
the rapture of Scniign|)itniii 
Uiimig the confusion incident upon that cieiit 
Dhondcc escaped from Ins dungeon and gather- 
ing round him a band of desiicratc men he 
as]iind at nothing less tlian the establishment of 
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a new and foimidable dynasty in the South. Had 
his caution been equal to his daring, though he 
must have doubtless failed in the end, his over- 
tin ow would have been a mattei of gi eater diffi- 
culty than it pioved to be; but bj’’ seeldng, with 
recldess activity, to intioduce anaichy even wheie 
liis influence extended, he bi ought upon himself 
at once the vengeance of the Biitish Government. 
The aimy of M)'’sore, undei the command of 
Colonel Wellesley, was diiected against lum, and 
a campaign begun, which has nevei, as far as I 
know, been minutely desciibed ; but of winch 
it may ti uly be said, that the operations exhibit 
no mdistmct developement of that extraoidinary 
genius which has since obtamed for the Duke of 
Welhngton a name second to none in mihtaiy 
Instory 

Colonel Wellesley, having diaivn a poition of 
his foice together, passed the Toombuddia on the 
24th of June, and advancing to Kanny Bidnoie, 
carried it by assault on the 27th. From that 
date up to the 2d of July, he found ample occu- 
pation in clearing the Nugger country of Dhon- 
dee’s- cavalry ; after accomphshing which, and 
receiving supplies of men and grain, he pushed 
for the Wiidah. The river being crossed on the 
1 1th, a redoubt was constructed, as well foi the 
piotection of the boats as to secme the commum- 
cation with the rear ; when information being 
received that Dhondee was on the maich to 
offer battle. Colonel Wellesley moved on the 
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12tli, and took possession, on the 14tli, of the 
town of Savenoor Into this place he threw his 
baggage for safety, he himself encamping in front 
of it , but Dliondee, though he approached 
withm two eoss of the Sntish position, and 
closely reconnoitred it, did not venture to attack , 
on the contrar}, he retreated to Hoondgul, whi- 
ther, on the 14th, Colonel Wellesley followed 
him , but he had evacuated it ere the columns 
reached their ground, and, tliough the town was 
taken by storm, Dhondec escaped 

On the 15th, Colonel Wellesley marched 
against Luckmosur which as had been the case 
with Hoondgul was abandoned , and on the 
iGth, he raised the siege of Snhollj The 17th 
again was spent in retracing his steps to Sa\e- 
noor, whilst, on the 18th, ho directed the Mnh- 
ratta force, stationed at Hnllclml], to join him 
From this date his own letters, written with the 
unreserved freedom of private fnendship, con 
tinuc the narrative of events , and ns these ha\e 
happilv been preserved among Sir Thomas Mun 
ros papers I subjoin them without one word of 
comment or remark. 

C«mp at SaTcnoor, July 20lh, 1800 

DEAR UUNRO 

I WAS joined latl night hy Gocklas caralry, and 
cipecl lo be joined this day by tluit under Chentotneny 
now Thu matenailj nllcra my lituation oi it itood in 
rrpnrd to Soondah In order to get that eorfrt from Hill 
rah, it muil now come to mej and on itt route jt may at 
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well clear out Budna Gooi, and all that country I have 
sent orders accoidingly, and if guns are wanted for Budna 
Goor, they will be fuinislied from a redoubt which I have 
upon the Werdah, which is about seven miles from Ban- 
capoor 

Send orders by e\pi ess to youi people, to use every ex- 
ertion to supply the wants of the coips, and afterwaids 
the same exei tions to forward supplies to my troops 

I wiote to Mungush Row this day upon the subject 
Believe me yours most sincerely, 

Arthur Wellesley 

I have just received your letter of the 15th, and I shall 
be obhged to you if you will delay the sale of your nee 
for a short time 

I ventuie to intioduce here a letter addressed 
to Colonel, afterwards Sir Baiiy Close, because it 
connects the preceding with those which follow. 
It is only necessary to add, that on the 26th 
Dummal was stoimed, and that on the 27th 
Gudduck was given up without resistance. 

Camp, nght of the Malpooiba, opposite Manowly, 
July 31st, 1800 

MY DEAR COLONEL, 

I HAVE the pleasure to inform you that I have 
struck a blow against Dhondee, which he will feel severely. 

After the fall of Dummul and Gudduck, I heard that 
Dhoondee was encamped near Soondetty, west of the 
Parasquer Hill, and that his object was to cover the passage 
of his baggage over the Malpoorba, at Manowly I then 
determined upon a plan to attack both hiui and his bag- 
gage at the same time, in co-operation with Bowsei His 
detachment, however, did not arnve at Dummul till the 
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28lh, and was two marches in rear but I thought it 
mOTt important that I should approach Dhoondec s army 
at all events, and talic advantage of any movement which 
he might make. I accordingly moved on, and amved on 
the 29th at Alligawady which is fifteen miles from Soon- 
detty and twenty-six from thu place I intended to halt 
at Alligawad) dll the 31st, on which day I ex|)ectcd Colo- 
nel Bowser at Nargoond but Dhoondec broke up from 
Soondelty os soon os he heard of ray arrival at Allign- 
wad}, sent part of hli ann^ to Doodwor, part towards 
Jlllahaul, and part with the baggage to this place I then 
marched on the morning of the 30th to Augugoor, which 
is east of the Parasqur Hill, whero I learnt that Dhoondec 
was here with his baggage I determined to move on and 
attack him I surpnsed hU camp at three o clock in the 
evening, with the cavalry, and wc drove Into the nver or 
destroyed ever) body that was in it, took an elephant, 
several camdf, bullocks, horses innumerable, families, w >. 
men children, See. 5cc. The guns were gone o\cr and wo 
made an attempt to dismount them b} a fire from this 
fide but It wav getting dark, m) infantry was fatigued 
b} the length of the march, wc lost o man or two, I saw 
plainly that wc should not succeeil, and I therefore with 
drew m) guns to my comp. I do not know whether Dhoon 
dec was with thu part of the army but I rather believe 
be was not Bubber Jung was in the camp put on his ar 
mour to figlit, mounted his horse and rode him intotlw river, 
where lie was drowned Numbers tncl with the same fate 
One Tnnda of blnjamcs in tins neighbourhood, has 
sent tome for Cowle and I have got the famdy of a head 
binjarry among tliose of several others. I liavc delamcil 
them but have sent Cowlc to the Wnjnrr) 

I hear that ever) body is deserting Dhoondec and I be 
UcTc it as m) 'Vtahrattas arc going out this night to attack 
one of his parties gone towards Doodwor They were be- 
fnre very partial to my romp 
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I lin\cnpl'in for cro^-Mtig ‘joimc JCuropcnim ovci the rner 
to tlc-^tro^ llu' pun*?, winch I nin nfi.m) 1 cnnnol bring off, 
nncl tlicn I ilnnK I t.hnll bine done tins business Loinplole- 
J nni not (pnte certain of success Iiowccer, ns the 
rner is bi md nnd rapid. 

Bcluno me, ice S:c Src. 

(Signed) An nii*R W i llfsm v . 

r. S — I lia\e pist returned from the n\cr, nnd hinc 
got the guns, si\ m mimher I mnde the Kiiropeniis swim 
o\cr to sci/e n boit. The fort was e\ icuated Wc got 
the bont nnd guns, which I linse gnen to the Mnhrnttas 


erVLRAL WnLLhSLItt TO MAJOR MUNRO 

Camp nl Kittoor, August 7tli, 1800 
.MV DIAR MUNRO, 

I ARRIVI 1 ) here on the 5th Dhoondcc had 
goncc\cn to the sources of the IMalpoorbn, where he passed, 
and his bagg.ngc is following him Colonel Ste\ensoii is 
after them, and will cut oil part of the tnil, I hojic I have 
halted herein the neighbourhood of a bamboo jungle, to 
make boats, which I must have U))on the nver, in order to 
keep up my cominumcation with my rear 

I went yesterday to Hulhhall, and was glad to see the 
country so much improved since last year; it is now one 
sheet of cultivation The dubasli there ought to be hang- 
ed for having made any difficulties in collecting the nee to 
be stored 

My pnncipal objects in going to Hulhhall, were to con- 
verse with your amildar respecting his operations upon the 
frontier, and with him and the paymaster’s man, respecting 
a depot for my troops to be made at that place 

In regard to the forts, the allies, respecting whom it 
would be inconvenient to convert them into enemies at the 

S 2 
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present moment, ore exceedingly offended at their forta 
being token from them by a parcel of }'eons. Besides, to 
tell you the truth, now that Dhoondee is off, I don t see 
what end it will aniwer to put your guards m the forts on 
the frontier, excepting to perpetuate confusion 

The Compny do not intend, I bclicre, in cooicqucncc 
of this warfare, to take possession ofony temtorv To gar 
nson a fort then ogaintt the inclination of the person who 
deems himself, ond is supposed by the Government, to bo 
the rightful owner, will only tend to bnng on o kind of minor 
contest on the borders betweenyouromSdarsand tbeMohrat 
ta kibedors, In which nobody will be gainers excepting the 
thieves, and which we, above all other people, ought to en- 
deavour to a\oid 

I have therefore decred your man to withdraw hii peo- 
ple from Jejgoor, Sec. which are Goklas Jagheer to use 
the peons he hat raised, in preserring tranquillity in that 
part of Soonda, and not to pass the Company s borders till 
he hears farther from me 

!Many drcumstances have tended heretofore to occasion 
this system of thicnng upon the borders and that of one 
parly giving protection to the robbers of the other, winch 
I hope will no longer exist- 

First, the government of this country has been for some 
time in a very disturbed state, and every man has been ac 
cuilomed latterly to do very nearly whatever he chose 
Secondly the I^Iahrattas undoubtedly took pos ctston of 
Soonda; and if they were not encouraged to do so, they 
were not oppewed by us until a very late period, nheo 
they broke off a treaty which was pending They have al 
ways therefore looked at our Fo^«<^%lon of that country 
with a jealous and an envious eye and of course saw with 
pleasure and rather eneouragtd, any attempts made to dis. 
turb the lianquiUity of the people living there under our 
protectioo* 
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I liopc now, tlinl before we slmll liavc done in tins coun- 
trs (\f we do not take it for our^^cKe^), we shall establish 
in it n stroll;^ goieniincnt, — one which enn keep the rela- 
tions of amity and peace. At all c\eiits, we have .already 
established a respect for oursehes; we have gained a 
knowledge, and lm^o had a fncndl} intercourse with the 
principal people, and it is not probable that they will 
hereafter be \cr} forward to encourage any disturbance 
in our coiiiUr^a TliC} see plnini}' that it is in our powei 
to retaliate; and from what I hn\e ‘^cen of their country 
and their mode of management, I am of opinion, that at 
present our robbers would get more than theirs, or, in other 
words, that tlic 3 'lia\c more to lose than we ha\c 

I have had some conversation with them all upon the 
subject the}’ promise fairlj^ that nothing of the kind shall 
happen in future, and I acknowledge, that if w'earenot to 
take possession entirely of the country, I rather pi cfer to 
trust to what they sa}', than to the desultory opeiations of 
amildars and peons In reg.ard to the storing of nee, the 
dubash swore that he could not get a gram, althougli the 
bead man of the place, which is oiiW twenty-five miles from 
Hallihall, piomised a large quantity in eight days, on the 
evening that I arn\ed here 

I w'as therefore under the necessity of desiring your 
amildar (whom I believe to be the brother of Mungush 
Row) to exert himself to collect some. 

He says that he wall begin to do so immediately , and he 
thinks he wall be able to piocurea quantity in a short time, 
■which \vill be of use to me 

He IS to put it w'lth the store atHallihal*, to take the le- 
ceipt of the dubash, and it is to be drawn from thence as 
1 may want it There was some doubt whether the 
amildar would not want money for his pui chases of gram 
upon this occasion, as he had given over to tlie dubash all 
he had collected In ordei to obviate tins difficulty, I have 
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ordered tie commanding-officer at Hallihall to giro him 
•whatever money he may want from the duhath « treasury, 
upon hii receipt and I have also desired the commanding 
officer to inform you whenever he will authorirenn issue of 
money to him 

A store of rice at BalUhall will be a great comfort and 
convenience to mo and I shall be glad to have it increased 
to an} extent that may be practicable If you should wish 
any other arrangement, either for the mode of coUectiog It, 
or for that of advancing the money let me know it, and I 
will alter thatoborc stated accordingly 

Believe me yours most sincerely, 

AurnuR Wellesley 

PROM TUB 8AUC TO THE 8AJUE. 

Camp on the Malpoorba, August IGtb, 1800 
DEAR UUNBO, 

I wrote to you on the 7th, and informed you of 
the manner in which Bhoondee hod escaped A detach- 
ment from Slercnson • corps followed his track, and tho 
road was covered with dead camels, bullocks ood people, 
but we got hold of nothing Bowser* has since crossed 
the nver Malpoorba, and bos mlTanced to Shapour and 
he tells me that he found many dead cattle, and people of 
all ages and sexes, on the road The people of the coun- 
try beyond Shopour plundered four tiHsusaiul blnjorrics^ 
I am now employed In crossing the Malpoorba and I liope 
to be prepared to advance In two or three days I shall 

Till* officer was to hare Joined Colonel Wellesley at Sm 
belt} about the ! (horjdj hot not amring so soon os wai 
eipecled Colonel U tesamed bli operations without bmt« He 
came id on the litorAogusL 
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leave something on this side, in case Dhoondee should 
double back 

I wrote you fully respecting your amildars on the 7th ; 
since that day I have received a letter from Suba Row, 
(whose name, by the by, I never heard till he put himself 
in possession of pait of the country,) in which he tells me 
that he will neithei come to me nor withdraw Ins Tamea, 
without orders from you , and he makes many bad excuses 
for this determination I had no idea that he had so many 
peons as he says he has, (twelve hundred,) or I should not 
have called him to me , and I have since begged of him to 
go wherever he pleases, and never let me see or hear of him 
again I agree with you, that provided he does not disturb 
my rear, his expedition will do me more good than harm 
with my alhes 

T have put them to the test respecting the thieves you 
mention at Miindiagoor They promise that the cattle 
shall be forthwith restoied, and that the liead men of those 
villages, which, by their own acknowledgment, are inha- 
bited by thieves only, shall be given up to me 

Your people at HuUihall are behaving capitally They 
have sent me leather for my boats ; and Captain Greenley 
informs me that they will send me some arrack which I expect 
from Goa ; and this will be a considerable relief to my 
cattle Beheve me yours most sincerely, 

Arthur Wellesley. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME 

Camp at Hoobly, August i20tb, 1800 

HEAR MUNRO, 

I HAVE received your letter of tlie 14th My 
state of supplies is as follows • I have twelve hundred 
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■ed lie commandiDg^fficer at HaUihoU to him 
ever money be may want from the dubasb b treasury, 

, hii receipt and I hare also dcsred the co mm anding 
T to inform you whenever he will autbonxean usue of 
jy to biro 

store of rice at HolUiall vnU be a great comfort and 
cnicnce to me and I ■Kail be glad to have it incrcaicd 
ly extent tint ma^ be practicable If you should wish 
other arrangement, dthcr for the mode of collecting It, 
r that of advancing the money, let me know it, and I 
alter that above stated accordingly 

Behevc me yours moat sincerely, 

Arthur Wellesley 

PROM TUB SAME TO THE SAME. 

Camp on the iMaJpoorba, August IGlh, 1800 
EAR UUNRO 

I wrote to you on the 7th, and informed you of 
manner m which Dbooodec had escaped A detach 
t from Stevenson B corps followed his track, and the 
1 was covered with dead camels, bullocks, and people, 
we got bold of nothing Howscr* Ims since crossed 
nver ^lalpoorba, and has advanced to Sbapour and 
rlln me that ho found man^ dead cattle, and people of 
iges and sexes, on the road The people of tlw coun 
beyond Sliapour plundered four thousand blnjonies. 
a now employed in crcHdng the Malpoorba, and I hope 
be prepared to advtnec in two or three days I sliall 

TLu oflJerr was lo bate jotoed Colonel Wellesley at Sin 
ij about the : th of Jaly bat not axnnog lo soon as was 
eeted Colonel \\ fesamed bli operatioas wilhoQt h im He 
Lc in on ibe 1st of Aa^sU 
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leave something on this side, m case Dhoondee should 
double back 

I wrote you fully respecting your amildars on the 7th ; 
since that day I have received a letter from Suba Row, 
(whose name, by the by, I nevei heard till he put himself 
in possession of pait of the countiy,) in which he tells me 
that he will neither come to me nor withdraw lus Tamea, 
without orders from you , and he makes many bad excuses 
for this determination I had no idea that he had so many 
peons as he says he has, (twelve hundred,) or I should not 
have called him to me , and I have since begged of him to 
go wherever he pleases, and never let me see or hear of him 
again I agree with you, that provided he does not disturb 
ray rear, his expedition will do me more good than harm 
■vMth my alhes 

1 have put them to the test respecting the thieves you 
mention at Mundiagoor They promise that the cattle 
shall be forthwith restored, and that the head men of those 
villages, which, by their own acknowledgment, are inlia- 
bited by thieves only, shall be given up to me 

Your people at HuUihall are behaving capitally They 
have sent me leather for my boats ; and Captain Greenley 
informs me that they will send me some arrack which I expect 
from Goa; and this will be a considerable relief to my 
cattle Beheve me yours most sincerely, 

Arthur Wellesley. 


FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME 

Camp at Hoobly, August J20th, 1800 

DEAR MUNRO, 

I Have received your letter of the 14th My 
state of supplies is as follows I have twelve hundred 
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loadi in the pi^n department, and fifteen hundred full 
binjame* in camp I nm lold that I have five thousand 
between the Werdoh and the Molpoorba and as the head 
man has not deenred me lately I believe It BcskTcs that, 
three thousand binjamc* left me at Kittoor on the fith, id 
order to fill along the border* of Soondah, and Sarcoore, 
and Darwor There ore five thousand binjarrlcs full, who 
arc following the Mtain t camp but some of them I be 
lieve have ooiy jowDTTj now for my consumption It is ' 
Impots blc to say exactly wimt It is, when everj bod) cm 
get as much nee as lie can eat, o» Mahrattas, Moguls and 
all, go to the same Uaraar one day and to diflerent bazaar* 
the next and it is not practicable to form an) rational 
estimate 

The fighting men of the Company* troops, to whom 
alone I ollow noc m time* of scarcity, consume eighty 
loads tt'do), including those of Bowsers dctacliincnt 
That then, ns long as ncc Is produced at oil in the bauarf, 
that is to say, while wc arc in o country which produce* 
ilcc, I allow about one hundred loads of binjarry to be 
sold or, if the country is plentiful I allow still more, 
IVbcfl ncc was not to be got in the counlrv, as was the 
case between the I\crdah and the Toombuiidra, and, in 
deed, till we came to Kittoor, 1 ollowcd none to be iwld by 
the hm)srrtv*, excepting to the Grain Department; and I 
inued It to the troops at the rate of half a »cir gratis. 
They then conMnned eight) bags per dictn 

At tin* rate of coniumptloo I hare now In camp some 
thirty tlitTc day* rics, and between the nrir*, Lord knows 
wlnt It i Ikiwctct Tciy char, tlmi I am now in no 
want and that I nra not likely to lulTeran) 

Tlie binjames I look upmi in the light of serronls of the 
public Ilf wImtv? gram I hate a right to regulate the mIp 
as I max Cm! most adrantageout to us ioterests, aiwav* 
taking fare that the hare m proportionate •ilrinlage But, 
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besides ihescj there are another set of people ^^ho have 
attended inj camp, these are rtenleis from Mysore, of 
\\lioni I ln^c kept no account They come and sell their 
gram, and go off again, and, till ve airivcd at Kittoor, the 
lice the}' brought vas all that vas sold. Of these, I am 
told, there are man}' upon the road at this moment. 

I look forward in fuluie to the following sources of sup- 
ply * — first, a few' hundred loads at Ilullihall — suppose five 
hundred, secondly, when the season opens, two thousand 
one hundred loads, for which I will make the binjarries 
go to the Seedasheegur rner, thirdly, ns much more 
from Cnnara ns }ou can let me have 

You see by the state of my supplies, that I can wait 
till the Ghauts are practicable foi bullocks , and I must 
beg of you to let me know' the road, and the name of the 
place to w’hicli I shall send upon the Seedasheegur nver, 
and the distiicts w-hich you w'ould wish my bmjariies to 
go m future 

My ideas of the nature of the Indian governments — of 
then decline and fall, agree fully with yours , and I ac- 
knowledge that I think it piobable that we shall not be 
able to establish a strong goveinment on this frontier 
Scindiah’s influence at Poonah is too great for us , and I see 
plainly, that if Colonel Palmer remains there, we shall not 
be able to curb him without going to war There was 
never such an opportunity for it as the present moment, 
and probably by bringing forwaid, and by establishing in 
their ancient possessions, the Bhow'’s family, under oui 
protection, we should counterbalance Scindiah, and secure 
our ow'n tranquillity for a great length of time But I de- 
spair of it , and I am afraid that we shall be reduced to the 
alternative of allowing Scindiah to be our neighbour upon 
our old frontier, or of taking this country ourselves If 
w'e allow Scindiah to be our neighbour, or if the country 
goes to any othei through his influence, we must expect 
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worse than what has passed — dueves of all kinds, new 
Dhoondecs, and probably Dhooodee himself again. If wo 
take the country onrsclres I don t expect much IranquUbty 
In my opinion, the extension of our territory and in- 
fluence has been greater than our means. Besides, we bare 
added -to the number and the description of our enemies, 
b} depnTjDg of employment those who heretofore found it 
10 the ierTlce of Tippoo and of the Niiam Wherever 
wc spread ourselves, particularly if we aggrandiro our 
selves at the expense of the I^Iehrattas, wc increase this 
evil We throw out of employment and of means of sub- 
sistence all who have hitherto managed the revenue, com 
manded or served In the armies, or have plundered the 
country These pcofJe become additional enemies at the 
same ame that by the extension of our temtoiy our means 
of supporting our government and of defending ourselves 
are proportionably decreased. 

Upon all questions of increase of territory these con- 
siderations have much weight with me, and I am in gene 
ral inchncd to deadc that wc have enougli os much, at 
least, if not more than wo can defend 

I agree with you, that wc ought to settle this Jfahratta 
business and the Malabar Bojahs, before the French re- 
turn to India but I am afraid that to extend ourselves 
will rather tend to delay than accelerate the settlements, 
and Uiat wc shall thereby increase rather than diminish the 
number of our enemies. 

A» for tlh. wubcs of the people, porliculaHy in this 
country I put iljcra out of the question They are the 
only philosapliers about thar governors that ever I met 
with, — if indiflVrencc contticutes that character 
Iknere me ever yours roovt sincerely, 

Arthur ellurupt 
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FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

Camp at Jcllaliaul, 1st, 1800. 

DEAR MUNRO, 

Unfortunately, the Malpooibn fell on the 
24th, and Dhoondcc crossed it on that nifflit and the next 
da}', at a ford a little above the junction iMth tlie Kistna 
Lieutenant-colonel Capper was tlicn at this place, and 
although I iiad desired the Mahrattas to push on for the 
\ery place at which Dhoondee passed, and Colonel Capper 
entreated them to attend to the orders I had given them, 
and promised to follow' with all expedition, they would 
not mo\e from the camp. If they had occupied that place, 
Dhoondee could not have passed there, he must have re- 
turned to look for another ford higher up the nver,and would 
then ha've fallen into my hands He is gone towards the 
Nizam’s country, and left behind him, on the north side 
of the Malpoorba, a jandah of ten thousand binjarnes, 
which I have got I hkew'ise took and destroyed five 
excellent guns and carnages, some ammunition, tumbnls 
(Company’s), arms, ammunition, &c. 8:c which he had 
left in charge of the Jalloor pohgar 

I have crossed the river, and I am going to the Nizamis 
country immediately. 

I sent off this day eight hundred empty binjarry bul- 
locks to load in Canara on the Seedasheegur nver I shall 
desire them to go by Hullihall, and shall give them a letter 
to your amildar there I shall be obliged to you if you 
ivill write to him, and point out the place to which you 
would wish them to go to get the nee 

I shall also be obliged to you if you will let me know 
what sum of money you can let me have, between this time 
and the month of November, after providing foi the pay- 
ment of the troops in Canara till January, when I under- 
stand that you begin to make youi collections 
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I hare money in camp to pay the troops for the montlu 
of Au;;u»l September, and nearly for October I expect 
at Chiitledroo^ one lac of rupees to that jou seo I am 
not in want, although it is necessary to look forward to 
the means of procunng a supply in future 

Hebero me yours most sincerely, 

ARTHUH 'WELLBSLBy 

PROM THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

Camp at Ycpulpurry, SepL 11th 180() 

IIY DEAR MUNRO, 

I HAVE the pleasure to inform jou that I gained 
a complete nctmy yesterday, in an action with Dhoondees 
ormy, in which he was killed Hu body was rccognirerl 
and was brought into comp on a gun attadied to the lOtli 
dragoons. After I hod crossed the hfolpoorba, it appeared 
to me very clear that if I pressed upon the King of the 
two Worlds, with my whole force on the norihem side of the 
Dofnb, his hfnjesty would cither cross the Toombuddra, 
with the aid of (he Patan chiefs and would then cntir 
Jlysore or he would return into Savanorc and play the 
detil with my pcaecablejcommunications. I tliercfore de 
tcrmlncd, at oil events, to prevent his Mnjest) from putting 
tliosc dcslgni In execution, ond I morched with my army 
to Knnagcrry I sent Steseoson towards Drodroog and 
along the KIstnn to prevent him from sending liis guns 
oml baggage to his ally, the Ilajah of Sobpour, ami I 
pudnsl forward th" whole of the Mahratta and 'Mo'nil 
cavalry In «ir>e Itml) lietwrcn Stevenson s corps and mine 
I marched from Konagem on tire 8tli, left my infantry 
at Kowlr, and proccedetl on with the cavalrv ooK and I 
amvtsl here on tlie 9th— tlir Infantry at Shionoor about 
fifteen miles in my rear 
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The King of the World broke up on the 9th from Mal- 
gerry, about twenty-five miles on this side of Kachoor, 
and proceeded towards the Kistna, but he saw Colonel 
Stevenson’s camp, returned immediately, and encamp- 
ed on that evening about nine miles from hence, between 
this place and Buniioo I had early intelligence of 
bis situation , but the night was so bad, and my horses 
so much fatigued, that I could not move After a most 
anxious night, I maiched in the morning, and met the 
King of the World with his army, about five thousand horse, 
at a village called Conagull, about six miles from hence 
He had not known of my being so near him in the night, 
— bad thought that I was at Shinnoor, and was marching to 
the westward, with an intention of passing between the 
Mahratta and Mogul cavalry and me He di ew up, how- 
ever, in a very strong position, as soon as he perceived 
me, and the victonous army stood for some time with 
appaient firmness. I charged them with the 19th and 
25th dragoons, and the 1st and 2nd regiments of cavalry, 
and drove them befoie me till they dispeised, and were 
scattered ovei the face of the country I then returned 
and attacked the roj^al camp, and got possession of ele- 
phants, camels, baggage, &c &c which were still upon 
the ground The Mogul and Mahratta cavalry came up 
about eleven o’clock, and they have been employed ever 
since in the pursuit and destruction of the scattered frag- 
ments of the victonous army 

Thus has ended tins warfare, and I shall commence my 
march m a day or two towards my own country' An 
honest killedar of Shinnoor had vntten to the King of 
the World by a regular tappall, established for the purpose 
of giving him intelligence, that I was to be at Kouly on 
the 8tli, and at Shinnoor on the 9tli His i\Ia)est3 was 
misled b}' this information, and vas nearer me tlnn he 
expected The licnest killedar did all lie could to de- 
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tain me at Shmnoor but I waa not to be prevailed upon to 
stop, and even went so far as to threaten to hang a great 
man sent to show me the road, who manifested on incbna. 
tion to show me a good road to a different place. Mj 
own and the hlahratta cavalry afterwards prevented any 
commumcation between his Majestr ond the killedar 

The binjame must be filled notwithstanding the con- 
clusion of the war, as I imagine that I shall have to cany 
on one in Blalobar 

Believe me yonrs most sincerely, 

AarnuR Wflleslbv 


Besides Dlioondee, whose overthrow is thus 
narrated allusion has been made to one Vcttcl 
Hcgada, another active disturber of the pubbe 
tranquilbt) in Canara. Tlic career of this per- 
sonage was neither so protracted nor so bnlbant ns 
that of the Mabrattn AAcr comraittuig various 
atrocities, he was m the end surprised and 
defeated, and Uic following laconic communica- 
tion to hlr Cockbum suras up liis not very 
eventful bistoiy 

DEAR COOKBURN, 

I nvTB now got Vcttcl llrgeda and liii hetr 
apparent and pnncipal agents hanged Ills defeat and 
seizare were entirely owing to the real of the Inhabitants; 
and I hare no doubt that I should be able, with their 
a'^Dlance to get the belter of any other ragaboml rajah 
that should venture to rebel 

^ ours truly 

Tiiomah Muvro 
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In spite of tlie numerous and complicated 
public affairs which m Canara he was called upon 
to admmister. Major hlunro ceased not to keep 
up, as he had ever done suice his first ai rival 
in India, a regular conespondence with Ins 
friends and lelatives at home. From this — and 
it is exceedingly volummous — I have selected 
only such poitions as appear best calculated to 
throw hght upon the state of his feelings, to 
illustiate his character, and to convey infoima- 
tion respecting the condition of the countiy; and 
give the letters m the order of their dates, without 
offering any commentary oi lemaik of my own. 

TO HIS MOTHER 

Cundapore, 25th August, 1800 

DEAR MADAM, 

The last letter I have received from you is 
dated fourteen months ago, in June, 1799. I am sorry 
you have quitted your countiy-house for so trifling a 
consideration as the expense, which could never occasion 
any inconvenience to me to discharge. There is indeed 
no way in which I could employ my money, that would 
yield me half so much pleasure as to hear that it had 
enabled you to enjoy the countiy air, — to have your own 
dairy and garden, and to walk in the fields, — a recreation 
of which you were so fond at Northside Oliver Colt 
will make no difiiculty in advancing my father any sum 
he may want for hiring a house in the country next 
summer In ancient times, the day of flitting to the 
country was always to me the most joyful day in the year, 
and that of leaving it the most melancholy, though I used 
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to get often wet in October, when returning home from 
»chool I should think very little of such wettings now ; 
for they arc but mist compared to the nuns of Canara. 
I bare scon only one fair da^ since the 2Gth of Hay, and 
very few others in which the fair interrals liave exceeded 
three or four hours for the last five days it has not 
itopt a moment, da> or night. During these three montlii 
I have rery seldom been able to venture to walk a mile 
from the house, without bdng caught in n shower A 
man from Greenock would think of defending himself with 
Uis grcat-coat Such a piece of dress would however bo 
onl} an useless incumbrance for he might as well expect 
that it would keep liim dry when swimming, as when 
exposed to the torrents which in this country descend 
from the skies 1 would rather h\e upon ensigns pay 
in a sunny climate, than be aovcrcign of Canora. If I 
can contnre to get away I shall go, thougli it will pro- 
bably cobt me near half my income The very months 
whidi are hero so uncomfortable, are beyond the GImuts, 
the ploesanlest in the whole year The sky is generally 
orcrctut ond only just rain enough to prevent the ground 
from being pardicd up. After my saying so much about 
nun, you will naturally imagine that I am surrounded by 
swamps and can scarcely sUr a step without sinking to the 
neck in mud It might hare been so before the Flood; 
but at present after it has Itcen raining for a month the 
surface of the earth after one hour of fair weather is 
as dry as if it liad not rained at all The action of the 
rains has long ago wa bed away every thing tliat is 
foluhlc in water, and lift nolhing hut the »>kileton of 
llw* earth, win h every where presents a niggeil surface, 
formed either of rock or of n cikr of graxel many feel 
thick or of eootwr wnd and all is %n uneven, that the 
water runs off immediately or if there be a fiw Kvel 
spots tlir soil it so ponnis tliat it Is absorbed aliioU 
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instantaneously The moment the ram ceases, no water 
IS to be seen except on the nce-fields, which may compose 
about one-fiftieth part of the land All the rest remains 
uncultivated, because it will pioduce nothing The thin 
coat of grass witli which it is coveied, is burned up aftei 
a few weeks of dry weather, and leaves a naked mass of 
rock oi giavel exposed to the sun, so that weic it not 
for the rich veiduie of the tiees, winch spiing up wheie 
notliing else will grow, Canaia would look moie bleak 
than the most barren spot in Scotland What aie usually 
called the pleasures of thecountiy, are unknown in Canara. 
We can see no flocks feeding, foi it docs not pioduce a 
single sheep , it can hardly be said to produce cows, foi I 
don’t believe that the milk of a hundred of the diminutive 
black race it possesses would make a pound of butter 
And we cannot i amble among cultivated fields, foi the 
whole country is waste, except the nce-lands, which aie 
overflowed 

Youi 'affectionate Son, 

(Signed) Thomas Munro 

TO HIS SISTER 

[Extiactfromhis Journal, which came to hand 4th Oct 1800.] 

I HAVE often wished to wiite you a journal in 
return for your highland expedition , but theie is no hke- 
lihood of my being able to accomplish it while I remain a 
civil mibtaiy collector 

I am now hterally, what I nevei expected to be, so much 
engaged, that I have not leisure to wnte private letters 
From daybreak till eleven or twelve at night, I am nevei 
alone, except at meals, and these altogether do not take 
up an hour I am pressed on one hand by the settlements 
of the revenue, and on the other by the investigation of 
murders, lobberies, and all the evils which have arisen 
VOL. I. T 
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from a long course of profligate and tyrannical gorernmenL 
IJnng in a tent there is no escaping for a few hours from 
the crowd there u no locking oneself up on pretence of 
more important business, as a inan might do in a house, 
particularly if it was on upstair one. I have no refuge 
but in going to bed, and that is generally so late that the 
sleep I hare is scarcely sufllacnt to refresh me. I am still 
however, of Sanchoi optmon that if a governor Is onl^ 
well fed he may govern any island, however large 

I left Carwar jesterday morning where the Company 
formerly had a factory but abandoncil it above fifty 
years ago in consequence of some exactions of the llnjah 
of Sooodah, who then possessed this country I crotsod an 
arm of the river, or rather a creek, about half a mile 
broad, lo a canoe, and proceeded on foot, for the road was 
too bad for tiding over a low range of hills, and then over 
some ncc fields, mostly waste, from tho cullivators having 
been driven away by frequent wars, till I came again to 
the edge of the river It was almost one thousand yards 
wide and as the Udo was going out. It was extremely 
rapid and os there was a scaraty of canoes, as well os of 
inhabitants, I was obliged to wail patiently under a tree 
for two hours, till one was brought I was, in the mean 
time beset with a crowd of husbandmen, as I always am 
on my journey s, crying out c have no corn, no cattle 
no money 1 How ore we to pay our rents This Is their 
constant cry in v^lmlcvcr orcumstances they may be for 
ns the oppTTsdve Governments of India are con^tantl) en- 
deavounng to extort as much os posdble from Uicm, tliclr 
only defence to plead poverty at all limes, and it is but 
too often with just cau«o they do so They thlnl, that if 
they are wleol, thnr rents will lie ndMMl and I hhall there 
forr be punutd with their pneranecs fur some months, till 
they find, from expenener llut I do not Innl. upon their 
bdag quiet as any reavm for augmenting their rents. The 
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parly tliat attacked me, though nati\cs of this part of 
tlie countr} , are ]\Ia]irattas they speak in as high u key 
as tlie inliabitants of tlic Ghauts, uliicli, as a deaf man, 
I admire, but not their dialect, whieli is as uncoutli 
as the most proMiicial Yorkshire. Oui conversation about 
hard times uas interrupted by tlie nrri\al of a eanoe, mIiicIi 
enabled me to cross the ii\cr, and get away fiom them. 
After a walk of about two miles farther, I got to my 
halting-plaec, at a small a illagc ealled I balgah Though 
I had onl}' conic sik miles altogether, I had been abo\e six 
houis on tlie road. As my tent was not up, I got into a 
small hot hovel of a pagoda to breakfast I foiget how 
mail}" dishes of teal drank, but I shall recollect this point 
to-moiroiv When I was done, how^ever, as my writing 
inatenals were not come up, as the place in which I w'as 
was very close and hot, and as I knew my tent and bullocks 
would not, on account of the rivers, be up before dark, I 
resolved to make an e\cursion, and look about me till sun- 
set. Theie is haidly a spot in Canara where one can w’alk 
w’ltli an}’^ satisfaction, for the countiy is the most broken 
and rugged perhaps in the w'orld The few nanow plains 
that aie in it aie under watei at one season of the yeai , 
and during the dry weather, the numbeiless banks which 
divide them malie it very disagieeable and fatiguing to 
walk over them. There is hardly such a thing as a piece 
of gently rising ground in the wdiole country All the 
high grounds start up at once in the shape of so many in- 
vei ted tea-cups , and they are rocky, covered with wood, 
and difficult of ascent, and so crowded togethei, that they 
leave veiy little room for valleys between. I ascended one 
of them, and stood on a large stone at the summit, till 
daik The view before me was the iiver winding through 
a vaUey from a mile to two miles wide, once highly culti- 
vated, but now mostly waste , the great range of moun- 
tains which separate Soondah fiom the low country, about 

T 2 
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twelve mne* In front, many branches running from it like 
the teeth of a great saw, to the bench, and many detached 
masses running m every direction, and almost all covered 
with wood On returning home, I found my tent amved, 
and It was oi usual filled with a multitude of people, who 
did not leave me till near midnight I continued my jour- 
ney at daybreak, this raoming over cultivated fields for 
the first mile, and all the rest of the way, about ten milei 
more, through a tall and thick forest, up a valley towards the 
foot of the Ghauts. The prospect would have been grand 
from on eminence { but os it was, I saw nothing, except tho 
heavens above me, and a few yards on each side through 
the trees- I hked the mad, because it was carrying me 
away for a time from a country I am dred of hly halhng 
place was on the edge of a small mountain stream. There 
was not a clear spot, enough for my tent, though a small 
one but I was in no hurry about It as there was plenty of 
sbiulo under the bamboos and other trees, to breakfast. 
Conara does not produce such a breakfast os you liavc 
every day in Scolbnd without (rouble , mine was very bad 
tea for I had been disappointed In a supply from Bombay 
Some bread, as heavy os any pebble of equal sire In the 
stream beside me, mode about a week ago by a native 
ChriiUan of the Angcdlms, perhaps a dcseeodant of Vasco 
dc Gama, and os black as (he fellow hlmKlf It was how 
ever to mo who had seen no bread for three monllu* less 
inupid than nee and with the addition of a little Initlcr 
of at least seven dlfTcrcnt colours, a very capital entertain 
raent ^ ou who have fortunately never been in this 
country, may wonder why butler is so rare. It Is liecauso 
the cows arc so imall and so dry, that tlic milk of fifty of 
them will lianlly make butter for one man. OTiry arc all 
black, and not much larger llian sheep and they give so 
Ilille milk, no man makes butter for sale bvery fanner 
puls what milk his cows yield, into o pot or a bottle, and 
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by shaking it for half an hour, he gets as much butter as 
you may hft with the point of a knife , whenj therefore, 
the serious task of raising a suppl}^ of buttei foi my break- 
fast comes undei consideration, my servant, before he gets 
a sixpenny worth, is obliged to go lound half a dozen of 
houses, and get a little at each. The whole together 
is not more than you eat every morning to your lolL 
When I had finished bieakfast, and was sitting, as an East- 
ein poet would sa}’’, hstemng to the deep silence of the 
woods,” the little stream runnmg past me put me in 
mind of Alandei, and led me insensibly to JCelvin, and 
to the recollection of the companions with whom I had so 
often strayed along its banks, and thinking of you amongst 
the rest I thought that none of them, now ahve, would 
feel more interest than you m . 

20th January — I was interrupted yesterday by the 
airival of my cutcheiry people I meant, I beheve, to 
have said, that as no person would feel moie inteiest than 
you in ray solitary journey tlirough Soondali, I determined, 
as soon as my wnting-table should airive, to begin, at 
least, an account of it to you, whether I should ever finish 
it or not. The ivood was so thick, that it was not tiU after 
some search, that a spot could be found to pitch my tent 
upon, it was an open space of near a hundred yards 
square, which had in former times been cultivated, and 
had since been overgrown with high grass, which had a few 
hours befoie our anival been set fire to by some travellers, 
(who were breakfasting and washing themselves in the 
river,) because they thought it might affoid cover to tigers 
It was still burning , but some of it, nearest the shade of 
the tiees, being too wet with dew to catch fire, afforded a 
place for my tent The people who accompanied me were 
so much alarmed about tigers, that as soon as it grew dark 
they kindled fires all round, and passed the night in shout- 
ing to one another I never go to bed to he awake, and 
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Trns therefore in a few minutes deaf to their noise but 
cither It or the cold awobe me about two hours before 
daybreak having no cover but a thin quilt, I was obliged 
to put on my clothes before I went to bed again os the 
only way to keep me wiinn The thermometer was at 
47, which you would not think cold m Scotland but 
at this degree 1 hare fell It sharper than I ever did in 
the hardest frost at home It is probably owing to our 
being exposed to a heat above 00 during the daj, that 
wc arc so sensible in India to the cbiU in the morning I 
contmucjd my journey this morning on foot, for the road 
was so steep and narrow, tlmt it was in most places irapo*- 
nble to nde The forest was ns thick as yesterday, — nothing 
vuiblc but the si y above the trees were tall and straight, 
uiuall) fifty or sixty feet to tlic branches no thorns, and 
scarcely any brushwood of any kind no flowers spnng from 
the ground in the forests of Indio. The only flowers wc 
meet with in them arc largo flowering shrubs, or the bIos> 
sottis of trees. The ground issomctlrocs covertd with long 
grass, but is more frequently bare and stony Nothmggrows 
under the iliadc of the bamboo, which is always a pnrta|»al 
tree in the woods of tins country After travelling about 
two miles, I got to the foot of the Ghaut, wlicro I met 
some of my people who liad lost their wn^ yesterday, and 
bnd nothing to cat I am fond of climbing hills but I 
ascended the Ghaut with much pleavuro bccaim it was 
carrying me Into a colder region,— because 1 sliould btablc 
to travel without being sloppeil, as in Canam, ever) four 
or fire miles by deep nvers, nnd lieeauvc I should again, 
flt Ilullihall, bless m) eyes with tlic siglil of an open 
counlr) which I havx not seen since 1 left Senngapatam 
On gvitmg near the top of the Ghaut the woods had Iwm 
in mnnv jilaces frlletl in onicr to culliratc the ground 
under them anil I b^ this means had an opportunity from 
ihur open brrjk of seeing bclnu me the countrv through 
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which I had been travelling for two days It was a grand 
and savage scene — mountain behind mountain, both moun- 
tains and valleys black with wood, and not an open spot, 
either cultivated or uncultivated, to be seen I vas now 
enteiing a countiy which had been long famous for the 
best pepper in India — an article which had been the giand 
object of most of the eaily voyages to the coast of Mala- 
bar, but there was not a single plant of it within many miles. 
On reaching the summit of the Ghaut, and looking towaids 
the interior of the country, I saw no plains, and scarcely 
any thing that could be called a valley , but a heap of hills 
stripped of their ancient foiests, and covered witli trees, 
from one to twenty years’ growth, except a few intervals 
where some fields of grain had lecently been cut Neither 
in Canara" nor Soondah does gram grow annually, except in 
such lands as can be floated with water. On all hills, 
therefore, and rising grounds, and even flats, where water 
IS scarce, a ciop of gram can only be obtained once in a 
great number of } ears , the time depends on the growth of 
the wood When it is of a certain height, it is cut down, 
and set fire to , the field is then plowed and sovti If the 
soil is good, it yields another crop the following year, and 
it must then be left waste from eight to twenty years, till 
the wood is again fit for cutting. All the land within my 
view had undergone this operation , every field had a differ- 
ent shade, according to the age of the wood, and looked at 
first sight as if it was covered with gram of vanous kinds ; 
but I knew to my sorrow, that nineteen parts m twenty were 
wood My halting-place was much pleasanter than yes- 
teiday , it was an open plain of about half a mile in length, 
suirounded with wood , but neither so high nor so thick as 
to hinder me from seeing the hills beyond it 

My baggage being all behind in the pass, I sat down 
under a tree, and entered into conversation ^vlth half a 
dozen of the inhabitants, the owneis of the fields wheie we 
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were then titbdg They confuted of the nccouDtant of a 
nciglihounng Ullage, and five iarraer*, two of whom were 
Malimttas but the other three belonged to one of the 
cojtea of ludum huabandmen, who never cat any kiid of 
onimol food nor taate any thiDg» not even water, in any 
house but their own they wore beards as long af those of 
their goats, and they looted almost as iimplo and innocent 
They pointed to a few stmwdiuts at the end of tlie field, 
and told me it was the spot where thcirviliage had former!) 
stood It had been burned and plundered, they said, about 
four years before by \ enjeo ^snlgue, who hod octed os a 
partisan in General hfatthews campaign, and bad after 
words continued at the head of a band of freebooters till 
the fall of Tippoo, when ho rclinqinsbcd the trade of a 
robber Tlicy bad forsaken tl«rfr abodes dunng all that 
time and were now come to know on what terms they 
might cultivate their lands. I told them they should bo 
moderate, on account of what thc> had suffered 

21it January asked them some questions about the 
produce of tlidr fields. One of the bearded sages replied, 
that they yidded very littJci that it was sometimes diOicuU 
to get a return from them equal to the seed the) had sown 
Had I asked the question of any other Imlum farmer, firo 
hundred miles distant, ho would just liavc given me the 
same answer It isnot (hat the) arc oddictcd to l\Ing fur 
titc) an. simple Iianmlos-S honest, and hare os much truth 
m them as any nicn in the world hut it is because on op- 
pressive and inquisitorial GoTcmment, always prying into 
lh«r afTairs, m order to lay new burdens upon lliem, forces 
them to den) what they have nsthoonl) means of saiing 
their propert) An crcelicnt book wight be written by a 
manofltMun, slioming the wonderful inDumce tlial forms 
of goremmenl hare in moulding the dhponilons of roan 
kind i1iM Iialilt of cottrcalment and ciosiic nnswrrt 
grew ^ up with iliftn from their infanev I lmi c often a Lid 
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boys of eight or ten years old, whom I have seen perched 
on a little scaffold in a field, throiving stones fiom a 
shng to frighten the birds, how many bushels they ex- 
pected when the corn was cut. The answei was always — 
“ There is nothing in oiu house now to eat The birds will 
eat all this, and we shall be starved.” The farmers are 
however, as far as their knowledge goes, communicative 
enough where their own interest is not concerned. I theie- 
foie turned the discourse to the produce of a neighbouring 
district. One of the old gentlemen, observing that I had 
looked very attentive at his camly, was alarmed lest I 
should think he possessed numerous flocks of sheep , and he 
therefore told me "with some eagerness, that there was not 
a single sheep in Soondah, and that his camly was the pro- 
duce of the wool of Chitteldroog. I was looking at his 
camly with very different thoughts from those of raising his 
rents I had not seen one since I left Mysore . it is the 
only dress of the most numerous and most industnous 
classes of husbandmen They throw it carelessly over their 
head or shoulders to defend them fi om the sun , they cover 
themselves with it when it rains, and they wrap themselves 
up in it when they go to sleep The iich man is only 
distinguished from the poor man by having his of a finer 
quality. It was in this simple dress that I had for many 
years been accustomed to see the farmers and goatherds in 
the Baramahl , and when I saw it again on the present 
occasion, it was like meeting an old fnend , it piepossessed 
me in favour of the owner, it brought to my remembrance 
the country I had left, and it filled me with melancholy, 
while I considered that I might never see either it or any 
of ray former fnends again Oui conference was broken 
up by the appearance of my writing-table I had placed it 
under a deep shade, on the side of a clear stream, httle 
larger than a burn, where, after bieakfasting, I wrote you 
yesteiday’s jouinal. Such stieams seem to abound in this 
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country, for I am now wntfnff on the bonk of fuch an- 
other but under a canopy of tree*, Lke which Milton never 
*aw any tlung in YoUambrosa- The aged banian shooting 
hi* fantastic root* across the nrulets, and stretching hi* 
lofty braocho* on every «de and the graceful bamboo 
niing between them, ond waving m the wind The fall 
of the leaf ha* begun for some time, and continue* till tlie 
end of February It was their falling on my head, and 
seeing the nrulct filled with them, that put me in mind of 
Vallambroia. 

It was fo cold last night, that I had veiy little sleep I 
ro«c and put on all my clothes, and went to bed again 
but as I hod no warm covering, it would not do, and I lay 
awake ihivcnng mo*t part of the night At do) break I 
found, to my ostonislimcnt, the thermometer at 81 I had 
never seen it In tlio Daramah! below 47 I continued my 
journey a* uniol, a little before eunnsc, through n forcit 
with a few openings, except where the wood had been cut 
down for the kind of cultivation I mentioned to jou ywter 
daj, or where there were n few nee field* but none of 
them half a mile in evtent Through the opening*, I had 
gbmpvs of the low hill* on oil side* of me, somt of them 
covcrctl with wood, some entirely naked, nod some half 
covered with wood and half with grain I met with sere 
rol droves of bullock* and buffaloc*, belonging to Dharwar, 
reluming with salt from Gox ! »aw a Iicrd of bullocks 
feeding near the road and I wo* glad to find they were the 
cattle of SooiiJah, for they resembled In dre and colour 
those of Mysore There Is linnlly o cow In Canara that la 
not Mack but above the Ghauts black is uncommon, 
four fifths of them ore vhite, and the reit of difitTcnt co- 
lour* ^Icn art fond of syitcms, and before I came here I 
Iiad convinctd rnvself that the diminutive sire and the ilark 
ci>lour of the catOe of Canara, were occadoncil by icamiy 
ef forage and the di luge of nun whlcli pour* down upon 
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them near six months in the year , bat the lains are as 
hear}' and constant here ns in Cnnara — it cannot therefore 
be b} them that they ha^ e been dj'ed black. I am not gi azier 
enough to knon ^\hat influence poor feeding may have on 
the colour of cattle, but, if I recollect light, the small 
breed from the highlands of Scotland aie called black cattle. 

There is no van t of forage in Soondah, for, where- 
o\ei the wood has been cleared away, the grass is foui or 
five feet high. On coming to the place where I vas to 
pitch my tent, I found that the head-farmer of the village, 
by wa} of accommodating me, had prepared an apaitment 
of above twenty jardssquaie and eight feet high, made of 
long grass and bamboos it had been the work of a dozen 
of men for two da)s He was much mortified that I 
would not go into it I prefeired the shade of trees 
during the day, and my tent at night His son attended 
with a present of a fowl and a bttle milk It is the custom 
in India, and was formerly in Europe, for men placed in 
the management of provinces, to live upon the inhabitants 
during their journeys through the country , the expense 
thus incurred, and fiequently a great deal more, is com- 
monly m this country deducted from the amount of the pub- 
hc rent I told the farmer, that as I meant to make him 
pay his full rent, I could not take his fowl and milk with- 
out pacing him for them j and that I would not entei his 
pundull, because he had not paid the labourers who made 
it , but that I should pay them, and ordei my cutcherry 
people into it. It cost me a good deal of time and trouble 
to persuade him that I was in earnest, and leally intended 
that he should not feed any of the public servants who 
were following me 

22d January — I am now again seated at the side of a 
nvulet darkened with lofty trees I have come about ten 
miles , but as I understand that Soopah is only four miles 
faither, I mean to go on again the moment I sec my tent 
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come up for I ora not luro that it ib on the right road 
and were it to miss me, I might be obliged to pass the mght 
under a tree which is not pleasant in such cold weather, 
when there it no military enterprise in view, by which I 
might comfort myself with the reflection of its being one of 
the hardships of war I passed the greatest part of tho 
night in endeavouring to keep myself warm, but witli vciy 
little success the covering I had wai loo scanty, and nil 
ray most tVdful manrauvrci to make it comfortable were 
therefore to no purpose. The thermomcler at daybreak 
wot at 3C. It was 78 yesterday in the shade at three 

0 clock, which II the hottest time of the doy it will I 
suppose, be about the same degree to-da) Such lieat 
would he thought scorching at home, but licre It ii rather 
pleasant than otherwise. 1 enjoy the sun when hu 
beans 6nd an opening among the branches, and fall 
upon me, and were it not for the glare of tho paper, 

1 would not widi them awaj Nothing con be morn 
delightful than tins climate at this season of tlic jear 
The sun Is 03 welcome os be ever is io your cold northern 
regions and though from 70 to 60 is the usual heat of 
the daj, there is something so light, so cliccrful and re 
frc*hing in the breeics, which arc continually playing, 
that It alwnjf feels cook They arc more healthy and 
sprightly than the gale* which sported round Macbeth s 
Caitle nlicre the good King Duncan sold ‘the raartins 
delighted to build ” "My road to^j wan an avenue of 
twenty or Uilrty yard* broad througii the forest. The 
trem were taller and thlcLer than I had yet seen them 
'IhelicndiDg hnmclicn of the bamboo frequently met and 
formed a kind of gothic arch 1 passed many small ncx 
Ccldi, and five or six nrulets. The mmt extensive |)n>> 
sped I had the whole way wan over a flat of nee Ccldn, 
about a (|uartrr of a mile tndi. and a mile lung bounded 
St the farther tnd by a group of ronical lillli coscn.d 
with woocl iK-ion*! i*bicli I couhl n )t kx It wan in 
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woods like these that the knights and ladies of lomance 
lo\cd to roam , but the birds that inhabit them are not 
the musical choiisters, who, at the appioach of Auroia, 
or when a beautiful damsel opened hei dazzling eyes, 
and shed a blaze of light ovei the world, were evei leady 
with their songs They do certainly pieseive the ancient 
custom here of hailing the appearance of Auiora; but it 
is w’lth chirping and chattering, and eveiy sort of noise 
but music. I must howeier except some species of the 
dove and jungle-cock, for, though thej^ cannot warble, 
the one has a plaintive, and the other a ivild note, that 
is extremely pleasing The lark is the only musical bird 
I have met with in India But notwithstanding the ivant 
of music and damsels, I love to nse before the sun and 
pnek my steed through these ivoods and wilds under a 
serene sky, from which I am sure no shower will descend 
for many months 

31st January. — I have been for these eight days past 
at Soopah, a miserable mud-fort, garnsoned by a company 
of sepoys The village belonging to it contains about 
a dozen of huts, situated at the junction of two deep 
sluggish nvers. The jungle is close to it on eveiy side, 
and the bamboos and forest trees with which, since the 
creation, the surrounding hills are covered, seem scarcely 
to have been disturbed. Every evening after sunset, a 
thick vapour rose from the nver, and hid eveiy object 
from view, till two liouis after sunnse I was very glad 
this morning to leave such a dismal place I had for my 
companion, every day at dinner, the officer wlio com- 
manded. He Avas one of those insipid souls whose 
society makes solitude moie tiresome I was, to my 
great surprise, attacked one morning by a party of foui 
officers from Goa, headed by Sir Wilham Clarke He 
was going as far as HullibaU to see the country I told 
him he ought to begin where he proposed ending, for that 
all on this side of it was such a jungle, that he never 
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would sec a hundred yards before him, and that all 
beyond it was an open countr} He had put himself under 
the direction of an cnfpncer officer as his guide, and had 
fixed on a spot some miles farther on for their encamp- 
ment, BO that be conld only stay about on hour with me 
He gave me the first account of the Dulk,e of "i. ork s land 
ing in Holland but the overland packet, he said, brought 
nothing from Egypt 

The country through which I came to-da^ was a con 
tinuatlon of the same forest, through which I have now 
been nding about sixty miles, hfy ndo to-day was about 
twelve miles not a single hut, and onl^ one cultivated 
field m all that distance After the first four miles, I got 
nd of the hilly uDC\*en country In wliich I had so long 
been and the latter part of my journey was over a level 
country, still covered with wood, but the trees neither 
so toll nor growing to dose together, as those 1 had left 
bdiiod I could have walked, and even in nianj places 
rode, across the wood in difTcrcnt dirv'ciions, which would 
have been impossible on anj of the preceding days. I 
have halted under a largo banyan tree, in the middle of 
a drcular open space about five or six hundred jordsih 
dbmeter One half of U is occupied by n natural lank 
covered with water UUcs. Tlic rest is a field, which was 
cultivated last jear It was just in such a forest at this 
that the characters in “As jou like \C used to ramble 
hat an idle life I have led nnee I came to India 1 In all 
that long course of jeors, which I look back to sometimes 
with joy, sometimi*s with griif, I hare scarcely read fire 
plays and only one no\cl I have di^^ipiled my predotn 
lime in reading a little historj, ond a great deal of news 
paper* ond politic* andlVrsian I am not sure that I have 
lotked into Slmk*peajc since I left fiocnc had I lud a rtu 
lume of him in my pocket, I might haM read tlie ‘ Mid 
summer Nights Da-ara while I wa* sitting two hours 
under tlie banyan tree, waiting for mv writing table and 
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breakfast , but instead of tliis, I entered into high converse 
with a lyfahratta boy nho was tending a few cows. He told 
me that the}’^ gave each about a quart of milk a-da}^ this is 
a great deal m India Twenty cows would hardly give so 
much in Canara He told me also, that the cows, and the 
field where ve sat, belonged to a siddee I asked him 
what he meant by a siddee. He said a hubshee This 
IS the name by vhicli Abissinians aie distinguished in 
India He told me that his master lived in a village in 
the wood, near a mile distant, which consisted of about 
twenty houses, all inhabited by hubshees I was almost 
tempted to suspect that the boy was an evil spnte, and that 
the hubshees were magicians, who had sent him out with 
a flock of cows, who might be necromancers for any thing 
that I knew, to waylay me, or decoy me to their den. 
But I soon lecollected that I had lead of Afneans being 
in considerable numbers in this part of India They are, 
no doubt, “the descendants of the Afncan slaves formerly 
imported in great numbers by the kings of Bijapoor and 
the other Mohammedan princes of the Deccan, to be em- 
ployed in their armies, who were sometimes so powerful 
as to be able to usurp the government 

15th March — This letter ought, by this time, to have 
been half wa}’- to Europe ; but I have had so much to do, 
and have had so many letters, public and private, on my 
hands for the last six weeks, that I nevei thought of you. 
I went in the evening, after talking with the cowherd, to 
see his master He was a young boy, whose father had been 
hanged for robbery some years before I saw his mother 
and several of his relations, male and female, not of such a 
shining black, but all of them with as much of the Negro 
features, and as ugly as their ancestors were in Africa two 
centuries ago I am now about seventy-five miles south of 
their village , but by traversing the country in different 
directions, I have come above twice that distance. I am 
encamped on the bank of a httle nvei, called the Wurdee, 
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nixl ora withm nboat two miles of the borders of Noggar, 
utually called by ai Biddanorr It have now teen the 
whole of the Soondah and It is nothing but an unvaried 
continuation of the some forest, of which I have already 
said so much. Along the eastern frontier the country is 
plain, and appears, from andeot revenue accounts, to have 
been about two centuries ogo, well cultivated and inha 
bitcd but it 18 now a thick forest full of rumous forts and 
villages mostly deserted The western part of Soondob, 
towards the Ghauts, u an endless heap of woody hills 
without a single plain between them, that never have, nor 
probably ever will be cultivated, on account of tlicir 
steepness. It is among them, in the deepest glens shaded 
by the higlicst hfllt and thickest woods, that the pepper 
gardens arc formed The plant is every where to bo met 
with in its wild state, but its produce is inconsidcfablc 
It IS from the cultivated plant that the markets of India 
and Europe arc supplied The culdraton are, with very 
few ctccptions, a particular caste ofDramtns, who pass the 
greatest part of thdr solitary lives m their gardens, 
scarcely ever more lluin two or three families together j 
their gardens arc but specks in the midst of the pathless 
wilds with which the} arc siuToundcd, They ore dark 
even in the sunniest days, and gloomy beyond descnption, 
when they ore wrapt in the storm of the monsoon. 


TO MR COCKnunS 

MorWdderi, 7th October, 1800 

nr-\R COCKBtRN, 

I ^ Korr you some days ago from Knrkull aiw! 
proml»e<l loaniwer your queries but jounrenot aware 
U»at there Is so much to do Iicrr that I hare not lime to 
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thinl. My leisure is devoted to sleep, in order toreciuit 
for next day The most seiious obstacles I have met with, 
and vhith aie to be met with nowhere else, aic the shape 
of the country and the wetness of the climate. I cannot 
go the rounds of Canaia and Soondah by any road, under 
SIX hundred and fifty miles Ten miles a-day is as much 
as a cutcherry can go on an average in this countr}' , and as 
nobody travels at night, by the badness of the loads and 
Intel ruptions at femes, it is usuall}' late before we get to 
our ground, and with piayeis and ablutions, and waiting 
foi baggage, nothing is e\ er done on these days So heie 
IS si\ty-five days lost at once When I turn my face to 
the North, whatever goes ivrong in the South must remain 
so for several months, foi I cannot go back and put it 
nght immediately, as I should do in a dry country where 
there was breadth as well as length It was a continual 
scramble for the Mattasiddies to get from then houses to 
the cutcherry, with their papers damp and their petticoats 
wet, and when we were fairly assembled, there was as 
much coughing as in a church at home, winch, with the 
' clattenng of the ram on the tiles, made it difficult for a 
deaf man like me to heai what was saying I could not 
call in intelligent natives horn the neighbouring districts to 
enter into agricultural investigations, for every man at 
that time stayed at home to look after his farm. They 
come for their own amusement to the cutcherry, when the 
weather begins to get moderate , but then I am obliged, at 
the same time, to take the field 

There ,is anothei business here which takes up a gie&t 
deal of my time, though it is almost unknown on your 
coast — disputes about estates In the Baramahl, not one 
complaint in a hundred was about property m land, — ^liere 
nine m ten are on that subject. The heanng of them- 
alone takes, one day with another, above two houis My 
business is seldom undei ten hours a-day, and often twelve' 
VOL. I U 
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or thirteen A man may go on at thia rate for a senion or 
two but it u impossiblo to keep it up I nm besides, 
anxious to get Canara into such a state that it may bo 
managed by any body and I am convinced, that the peo- 
ple of this country, by my spending all my time among 
them under the fly of a marquee are already better British 
subjects than they would have been in twenty years, had I 
bveil in a house on the seo-sbore. But this mode of Lfe 
while It effectually occompUshes the important end of re 
concihng them to our government, by keeping me conti- 
nually In a crowd, necessarily puts it out of my power to 
enter much into any details which require much thought 
and unintemiptcd leisure. 1 am never alone and at this 
moment I am listening to letters nnd ordenng repbe*. 

fvow, having Onishcd my ‘ indolent excuses, let us 
answer, as well as we can your queries. 

All my settlements were made with the landlords, or, lo 
cftsci Inhere there was no landlord, witli the immediate occu 
pant I cannot ascertain the number of landlords, because 
one man often has land In Iialf a doicn of different villages, 
nnd Ins name appears in them all but I nm pretty sure 
that the number is not under twenty thousand All rents 
arc in moncj The rent in kind entered in the statement 
was not n certain proportion of the crop but the cquivn 
lent of a certain portion of money rent, which was taken to 
store different garrisons. I gave up the grain, nnd lubsU 
tuted the same sum fur whlcli it had been unginally com 
muled last ccnlurj Vo land in Canara wai ever held 
cither of the Sirkar or of intermcdbtc proprietors, on the 
condition of slmnng the crop. The thing h unknown 
here All ogrecmcoU omong farmers nnd thnr tenants 
ore for a fixed rent cither In money or kind— or Iwlli ; and 
It is the Name mheilier the crop is scanty or abundant 
In Canara, all tlie bnds which the bndlurd* do not im 
mediately manage themselves have a known fixid rent, io 
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inone}^ or kind, which it nevei exceeds, and for which it 
has been given fiom one generation to anotliei We aie 
thcieforc sure that, by estimating such lauds at what they 
have paid for some years past, we ai c not taking a higli, 
precarious lent, but one which experience has proied to 
be just It IS this sj^stem of fixed rents both among land- 
lords and tenants, together with seveial othei leading 
points, that tempts me to suppose that I know the actual 
state of this country, nearly as well as I did that of the 
Baiamahl, after a sc\en years’ residence It is how- 
ever to be recollected, that it is a subject on which, aftci 
every possible investigation, one can only speak with uncei - 
taint}'- 

I acknowledge that my opinion is now more favourable, 
with respect to the situation of the landlords here, than it 
was when I wiote my letter of the 81st May Dunng the 
four months I was confined by the monsoon at Cundapore, 
several bundled causes about claims to estates came before 
me The produce was perfectly ascertained, because the 
accounts of it were brought foiwaid by both parties 
There was no instance in which the Sirkar’s share was more 
than one-third. In many it was not one-fifth, or one-sixth, 
and in some not one-tenth, of the gross produce It may 
be said that the most profitable lands are the most likely 
to produce contention I have leason, however, to think 
that those alluded to weie of all descriptions, and I 
am convinced that, by keeping a legister for two or 
three years of all disputed lands, we should be able -to 
foim a more accurate judgment of the average pioduce 
than could be done from a survey A claim given in by 
a hundred and foity-one Christian landlords, has already 
furnished me with moie examples of this kind These 
men were carried into captivity by Tippoo in 84 they 
returned last yeai , and as they are composed of all de- 
scriptions of men, from the highest to the lowest, they give 

U 2 
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A cor r ec t average of their own estates. These estates were 
confiscated bj the Sultan, and divided among other castes. 
The Chnitmns have claimed them again It appears from 
a statement, acknowledged to be correct by both partiea, 
that these lands are now cultivated by no less than two 
hundred and thirty five under tenants, who pay yearly to 
the proprietors Bab pagodas 2532. 

The Sirkar rent is Bah pagodas 859 2, 15 , very httlc 
more than one third of the londlortTs share, and probably 
not one sixth of the grots produce. The Christians are 
supposed to be the most induttnotu class of roycts In this 
province The average of their lands is therefore hlghcrpro* 
bably than that of any other whole caste but I imagine that 
there are a great number of substantial landholders m all 
castes, and evea in wiiolc rdUges, in M&ngtdore, Bantwoll, 
and Borkoor, whose lands would average as higli Had 
we any mcani of ascertaining with any degree of certainty, 
wliat the Sirfcars slmre actually is, the rest would be cosy 
for by reducing it to twenty five per ceoL of tlic gross pro- 
duce wherever it was more, and letting it remain untouched 
wherever it was less we should be ns sure of rcahxlog our 
land rent as we could be in England, ond the propnetors 
and their tenants would bo os comfortable as they arc in 
that countr) The industry and economy of the people — 
the fertility of the soil — Uie mndness of the climate — the 
facility and cheapness of cultivatioo, enable the landlords 
to pay here with eavj a proportion of the produce which 
could not be IcNkd in Europe, without reducing tliem to 

I am not now inclined to think that more than fifty, or 
at most sixty thouund |tagodas ought to be remitted, or that 
twenty or twenty-five thousand of it ought to be remitted 
In the current year tlic rest sliould be reaerred till you 
make the permanent settlement The use of rooking an 
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immediate lemission of a certain poition, say one-sixteenth, 
IS to coiiMnce the inhabitants that our demand is now 
limited, and that they may exert all their means in im- 
provement, vithout the smallest risk of atti acting the at- 
tention of the Sirkar. When they are satisfied that this is 
the case, a new spirit will be given to agriculture But it 
is a difficult matter, and would be a work of time, to over- 
come their doubts and suspicions of our intentions by mere 
assuiances. The speediest and best way of effecting it 
would be by a general i emission — its being geneial, and 
every where equal, would show that it was not made with a 
view of averting partial failures, but that it was made be- 
cause we had enough, and had fixed our demand They 
have already begun to show more confidence than I could 
have expected. The inhabitants of Cundipore, who know 
me best from ray having been four months among them, 
have taken sunnuds as propnetors for moie than one-third 
of the Siikar-lands of that distiict, which amounted to 
above seven thousand pagodas lent, and I imagine they 
will take sunnuds for all the rest next year These are 
lands from which the propnetors have been dnven or ex- 
pelled twenty yeais ago, oi to Avhich, from the failuie of 
heirs, there have been no oivners dunug that penod they 
have been consideied as Sirkar-lands, and cultivated at a re- 
duced rent, by a succession of cultivatois It is usual to 
allow a remission of about one- fourth of the rent of all 
lands which revert to the Sirkar, because a temporary holder 
will not go to the necessary expense in cultivating them, 
inasmuch as he is liable to be turned out by any man 
who bids more When a man takes a propiietary sunnud, 
he has the advantage of permanent possession, and the 
Sirkir has the advantage of a permanent rent, for a pro- 
prietor has no claim to indulgence foi failure of crops, or 
any other losses, and indeed very seldom asks it Estates 
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nre frequently left uncultivated for a year, in consequence 
of disputed cloiins to tbe successloD, and a curse pro- 
nounced upon whoever bIioII cultivate them, till they nre 
adjusted But the rent is paid os regularly os If the} had 
been cultivated as usual 

\our conjecture about tbo black books* speafjTng the 
extent and measurement of lands is wrong had it been 
nght all the rest would have been easy I mentioned in 
my report, that the Dijannoggar settlement had not been 
made from measurement, and none has hitherto been made 
Estates are in the black books called wurgs, and ore de 
tailed according to their rent without any mention of their 
extent When they are subdivided, the difiercnt lots be 
come new wurgs and oro entered under new names, with a 
reference to tliot of the onginal wurg from winch they hod 
l>ecn separated The rents arc spoafied, but nothing said 
about tiic land Hence it happens, that though we know 
what rent any particular village lias paid at different pe 
riods, wc know nothing of its wurgs the situation and 
extent of llicra is Kuircely known to any body hut the 
owners. They arc often composed of fields lying at a dls- 
tance fn m cacli other and the lamli of one wurg ore some 
times scattered about in two or three difilrcnt villager 
The village servants know very Utile about them, bceaUM: 
rents have been always fixed and paid whether the pro- 
prietor cultiTalcd the whole or only a part of his estate 
they never went to measure hU land, or to rsUmatc his 
crop for it was no part of thdr buiinew I am perfectly 

These Uack books arc the nllaga reguler^ Tliey are from 
three to four inches tbtek. The leases are a sort of coarv 
elolh of the sulutsnee of pasteboard and d^ed black Tliey 
art written upon w iih a sort of slate pencil which does not rul 
ihoti h It will wash out 
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of u)ur opinion .ibont rio-toni*. nntl ilio danger of rocKoning 
upon rc\oniie lo liudi.u'n fioin cnimumption . Inil I must 
answer Wthhe on tins snhpitj ns I ha\e pi*;t got a (pioiy 
from linn. 

Yours \ ti \ trul\, 

(Mgned) 'J'lIoMA'' MuMIO 

Siicli M.is tlie iiiafinci in ^\ Incli Major Munio 
(foi lie liad h^ tins tune been ])ioinoled lo a 3Ja- 
joiih) .s])enl Ills jnildic life m Canaia II now 
only icm.uns tbal 1 gne sonic account of Ins 
inoic jirivalc piocccdings, for •wbicb, in a I^IS. 
journal kept by Ins fuend and assistant, Mr Alex- 
andci Head, I am fortunate enough lo find ample 
mateiials 

As often as the calls of <luty jicinnltcd liim to 
lemain stationai) at his hcad-rpiaitcis. j^Iajoi Itlim- 
10 . who was economical of Ins lime, lose every 
moining at daybicalc, no mattci how late the 
business of the pieccdmg mglit might Iiuac kept 
him up, fiom a bed winch consisted simply of a 
carpet and pillow spread upon a lattan couch. 
On quitting his chambei, he walked about baie- 
headed in the open an, conversing ndtli the na- 
tives, who, on various pietexts and at all seasons, 
beset him, till seven o’clock, at which time bieak- 
fast was served up foi himself and his assistants 
Of this he partook heaitily, more especially of 
the tea, which he considered a wholesome and 
refieshing beverage; whilst of sugar he was so 
singulaity fond, as frequently to request an addi- 
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tioiial allowance, for file pleasure of eating the 
lamp that was left undissoh ed at the bottom of 
the cup 

Breahfast ended — and the meal never lasted 
longer than half an liour, — the assistant received 
his instructions and withdrew to the office of his 
moonshee and Enghsh writers, upon whicli, 
Jlajor Munro first dispatclied lus private and 
official letters, and then adjourned to his hall of 
audience Tliere he remained during the rest of 
the forenoon, surrounded bj his pubhc servants 
and the mhabitants, canying on the current 
duties of the pronnee ms estigating claims upon 
disputed propertj , or obtaining such information 
ns could aftenrards be acted ujion onlj bj the 
aid of notes and calcidatioiis 

In this manner ho cmplojcd himself till about 
half past four m the nflemoon iibcn he broke 
up lus court, and retired to his apartment to dress 
Waist the latter operation nas going on, his 
assistant usiinllj read to him cither pubhc and 
pm ate letters should siith be rccciicd, or in 
default of these a portion of Iliidibras. or some 
other amusing work At fisc o clock he sat donn 
to dinner from « Inch hour till eight he laid aside 
the cares of office that lie might delight those 
who ncrc so fortunate ns to ciijoj Ins socictj 
SMth Ills wit, humour and remarkable jmu ers of 
coiistrsatioii , but pmictiinlK as tlie hour of eight 
rttiimeil lus habits of business u ere rcsiinicil Ills 
night nilchem thin opcncil, uliieli, like that of 
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the <lav. 'wa'; ah\av'S ernwdod ^Mth Miitois: and 

• • 

llioiigli he ])iofc';‘:cd then to attend only to mat- 
ters of minor moment, midni'^ht raielv found him 
iehe\cd fiom his aulnons duties 

"Whilst lie thus legulatcd his conduct by the 
standard of usefulness only, he giadtially acquii- 
ed, both in Ins costume and manneis, a consider- 
able dcgiee of (‘cceiitricity. llcmotc from all 
intcicouKse with ])olished society, he alleiuUaHeiy 
little to the niceties of diess; so that whilst m 
bis poison he was always icmaibablo for cleanli- 
ness, his attiie gave few' indications of lime wast- 
ed at the toilette. Uis gaiinciits, likewise, set all 
changes of ait and fashion at defiance: tlicy con- 
tinued to hold the form which they liad oiigi- 
nall}" assumed in the da)s of Sir Eyre Coote, 
wliilst Ills cue was not unfi eqncntly tied up w'ltli 
a piece of icd tape, in the absence of a w'rappei 
of inoie appiopiiatc colour and texture In like 
manner, bis conveisation wmuld, at tunes, assume 
a chaiacter indicative of any tiling rather than an 
excess of lefinement The idea of love he tieated 
wdtii iinspaiing lidicule, declaring that idle men 
only fell into so gross an extiavagance ; and wdien 
informed by IMi. Read of the maniage of them 
mutual friend, Mr Ravenshaw, Ins only obser- 
vation w-as, — “ I wmiild not advise you to mciease 
the difficulties of your situation, by takmg a 
young wife for an assistant ” 

Majoi Bliinro was at all times paiticulaily hu- 
mane towaids the inferioi animals. He possessed 
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an old nliite horse, which he had purchased in 
tlie camp before Cuddalorc, and which he hod 
ndden eier since, oa long os it was capable of 
canning him , and now that its strength foiled, he 
caused it to be tended and fed wth the utmost 
care and regularity Naj , his attacliment to the 
animal was such, that findmg it unable to bear 
the fatigue of a removal, he literall} pensioned it 
off when he himself quitted the district , and liis 
gnef was unfeigned when lie heard that, his ser- 
A ants ha\ ing withdrami it by mistaVe, it died 
upon tlie road So it was mth a flock of goats 
wliicli ho kept m Canam, to supplj lus family 
with milk and in ivatclung whose gambols ho 
took great delight On no account '\\lmte\cr 
^\ould he permit the peons to dn>c them away 
during tlie storm, from beneath the verandas, 
asserting tlmt the goats had as much right to 
shelter ns an) persons about liis cutcherr), and 
that none should presume to dcpn\c them of it 
One more specimen of the liabits of this c\ 
tmordinan man ma) be gncii, cre I close the pre- 
sent chapter Besides his fa\ountc amusements, 
swnmming btllianls quoits nndfncs lie jKwsc^scd 
a ainous prctblcctlon for lliron mg stones of Iiicli 
Mr Bead has funushod us uith tlic follonmg 
nlumsjcnl illustration llaxing got complete!) 
>\cl on one occnMoii ” sa\s he 111 Ins 'NIS Toumal 
during n monuug ndc I urolc Imu n note, 
requesting that he would nnit hnnkfnst lie 
retnnie<l for answer— T will wait ten inmntes 
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Mljicli, in my opinion, h enough for any man to 
put on hi'^ c’lotlic'' ’ "When 1 joined liim, T ])ci- 
ceived a stone in Ins liand, and inquiied Mliat he 
meant to do nilh it ‘ I am ]ust Mailing,’ an- 
snered lie, ‘till all the Bmlunins go an ay, that I 
ma) lane one good thron* at that dog upon the 
Mall;’ and added, ‘ M*hcne\ei I tvanied io plan 
mysc1J\ in this or any other maniiei, in the Ba- 
ramahl. T u^^cd to go eilhci into Maelcod’s 
or Gnihanfb di\ision 
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CHAPTER V 


nemoTftl to the Ceded DutncU — Lctten from Mr Webbe, 

Lord Clire General WcU«lej and ^^enoral ConwpoDdcnce 

Majoii Mcrxno had now supenntended tlic nf- 
fairj of Canora rather more than fourteen montlu, 
duniiff the nhole of nJueh period he underwent, 
both in hodj and mmd, extreme and incessant 
fatigue From tnclie to sixteen lioiirs of eicrj 
daj liad been devoted to public business , jet lus 
health so far from gi\ ing waj , seems to hai e im- 
proi cd and he at length enjoj ed the unspeakable 
satisfaction of fiiidiiig that lus exertions liad not 
been made in vain Instead ofn uild and disorderl} 
proMUcc oiernin iiith banditti and full of rcfrac- 
torj chiefs Canara liccainc comparatiielj speak- 
ing tranquil, the rci cmics ai ere collected uitliout 
diflicultj the condition of the cultnators u-as 
seen daila toiinproic Inn and justice acre ndini- 
iiKtercd with rcgulantv , and the lulmhitauts at 
large nere lia]ipj j\ petts disturliauec would in 
dccil from tunc to liim occur and a robber chief 
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would occasionally sweep away the property of a 
few peaceable famibes; but the former seldom ex- 
tended beyorrd the bounds of a srngle village, and 
the latter m no mstance failed to meet tlie pumsli- 
ment winch he deserved. In a word, the principles 
of good government were estabhshed ; the people 
recognized, and submitted to them ; and matters 
were in a tram where, though the highest abihties 
only could have shaped it out, they might, by ordi- 
nal y dihgence and attention, be preseived. Major 
Munio felt this ; and conscious that he had per- 
formed the task which had been, sorely against 
his will, imposed upon him, he considered him- 
self at hbeity to apply for a removal to some more 
agreeable station 

It will be in the recollection of the reader, that 
soon after the faU of Tippoo, the British Govern- 
ment 111 India began to negotiate a new tieaty of 
alhance with the Nizam By the terms of this 
agreement, the Biitish Government pledged itself 
that no power oi state whatever should commit, 
with impunity, any act of unprovoked aggies- 
sion or hostihty upon the temtoiies of its ally ; 
and, to enable the Company efficiently to fulfil 
this engagement, two battalions of sepoys, with a 
regiment of Native cavalry, were permanently 
added to the subsidiaiy force to be maintained by 
the state of Hyderabad. To secure the regular 
payment of tliis augmented force again, the Nizam 
Avas prevailed upon to commute his montlily sub- 
sidy for a cession of territory, and made over in 
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perpetuity to tlie Compnnj all that he had ac- 
quired by the treaties of Senngapatam in 1792, and 
of Mysore in 1799 By this means, the Balaghaut, 
south of the Kistna and Toombuddra rivers, to- 
getlier intli the Talook of Adoni &c. passed mto 
the possession of the British Government, and 
two-tbirds of Panganoor with a portion of Good- 
iput, being afterwards added, the m hole obtained 
the general appellation of the Ceded Districts 
1 ban the prosnnee thus acquired bj the East 
India Company there uas no part of the Penm- 
suln less acquamted, either b) expenence or tra- 
dition, with the blessings of a settled government 
Containing within its bounds the city of Bljanag- 
gur the capital of the great Hmdoo empire it 
had for ccntuncs been the theatre of constant 
wars , first, between the Hindoo and Jlussiilmon 
kings of Bijapoor and H)derabod, and after- 
wards, when the latter submitted to Aurengvebc, 
bctiiecn the Slogul goiemment and the JIahrat 
tas the Bajah of jVnnngoondj,or Bijanaggiir the 
Rajah of Mjsorc, and numberless other pett) 
princes Such a state of things could not fail of 
inuring the inhabitants in general to the use of 
anus and the feeble authontj of the Nisam, 
when it came to be extended over them, instead 
of dimnndiing onlj increased their tnrbiilciice 
The collection of the rcicniic Ix-ing entnistcil 
cntirelj to poligars rennndars, and jHitails each of 
these Iiecaiiie the leader of a little aniii and for- 
tifeing bis Milage eamcil on ilcstmctiic fends 
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with the villages immediately contiguous to him 
Bands of rohbeis, likewise, wandered tlu’ough the 
open counti)'’, plundering and putting to death 
such ti’aveUers as refused to subimt to their 
exactions ; whilst the Government, conscious of 
its own weakness, scaicely attempted to intei- 
pose for the pievention of evils by which it was 
itself a pimcipal suiferer. 

It is computed, that in the year 1800, when the 
Ceded Distiicts weie tiansferied to the Company’s 
rule, there were scatteied tin ough them, exclusive- 
ly of the Nizam’s troops, about thirty thousand 
aimed jieons, the whole of whom, under the 
command of eighty pohgais, subsisted by rapine, 
and committed every wheie the greatest excesses. 

Of the motives which induced Majoi Munro 
to apply foi removal into such a district, it is not 
very easy to speak with confidence. Perhaps he 
was ambitious of the honour of restormg order 
to a country, from the management of which 
most peisons would have shiunk. Perhaps he 
anticipated such advantages, in a pecuniaiy pomt 
of view, as would enable him to return at no 
distant period to England; or peihaps, which is 
the most probable conjectme of the three, his 
contmued dislike of Canara led him to desiie, at 
all hazards, a change of residence. Be this as 
it may, he did solicit the Government to he 
entrusted with the care of the Ceded Districts, 
almost as soon as he learned that the cession was 
about to be made 
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It Tvas not ■mthout a gtxid deal of hesitatidn 
and reluctance that Major Munro s request was 
granted. His services in Canara were so fully 
apprecmted, that the Madras authorities enter- 
tained some dread of removing him , indeed, 
there IS strong ground for asserting, that no con- 
sideration whatever, besides their knowledge of 
the great diiBculties to be overcome in the ad- 
justment of the new territory, would haie pre- 
vailed upon them to sanction his resignation 
of the collectorate of Canara, This Iiow- 
cver, united with a conviction that there was 
not perhaps another individual in their service 
competent to discharge the delicate trust which 
he Toluntanlv assumed at length determined 
tliom , and Jlajor Munro was, in October 1800, 
removed to the Ceded Districts But the pro- 
vince which he non resigned nas not agmn 
given in charge to one man As if aware that 
another JIunro was not to be looked for, Govern- 
ment divndcd Canara into two collectorntcs, ap 
pointing to one of them Mr Alevnndcr Head, 
of whom mention lias alreadv been made, and 
giving up the other to the guidance of Jlr 
Bav enshaw 

AVere I to attempt a coimcctcd and regular 
historv of all Major Muiiros public and private 
proceedings, for the space of the seven jenrs in 
which he held ofllcc in tlie Ceded Districts I 
slimild swell the present memoir far liejond the 
bounds within which it must iiccessanlj lie eon 
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fined Though less* uncoiiifoi (able pci flaps than 
dming liis so|omii in Caiiaia. he can liaidl} 1)C 
said to liavc been at any inomenl less busy ; and 
Ins labouis. at least foi a time, -were attended b}" 
pcisonal daiigcis, inoic imniincnl tlian had on 
any pievious occasion beset him Wlien lie 
took possession of his jnovmce. lie found it. as 
lias been stated, sw aiming A\itli aimed men, 
composed pai tly of tlic Nizam's troops, now in a 
state of mutiny, and partl}'^ of the followers of 
tuibulent poligais. TInce months weie ex- 
pended ere the foimcr could be expelled, and 
iieail}’- a yeai expired eie the latter were re- 
duced, or the country placed in any degiee of 
secuiit}x In the mean while, and indeed dming 
the first four yeais of his icsidence, Jlajor jMunio 
never dwelt in a house, but was continually in mo- 
tion from place to place, till he had lepeatedl)'- tia- 
veised the entiie extent of his district On these 
occasions his home was in his tent, and, stiange as 
it may appear to the common reader, it is never- 
theless perfectly true, that he travelled through 
this wild and baibaious country unattended by 
any guard of sepoys But ]\Iajoi JMunro was 
well acquainted with the character of the natives 
of India He knew that among the rudest of 
them, there is a soit of instinctive reverence of 
constituted authonties, which, for the most part, 
keeps them fiom resisting or offering violence to 
their rulers , and, anxious above all things to 
secure theu’ confidence, he took the most effec- 

VOL. I X 
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tnal method of doing so, br exlubiting unbound 
ed confidence m them ^fever expcnment 
attended ^nth happier results By mixing 
among the people di\estcd of the parade of 
state he ac<iuiret\ such information as no man 
but himself could lm\c obtained , and by teach- 
ing them to look up to him as a functionary fear- 
less because pcrfcctl> just, he gradually and 
surely reconciled them to a regular go\cmment. 
But it was not hy such obstacles onl> that 
Major Munro found Ins attempts at improicment 
impeded In 1803 a drought pcerailcd, wlucli 
contmued intb unabating scicntj tlirongbout 
1804 and produced, as in India drought alwojs 
produces tlic most serious c%nls Thci ground was 
parclicd up there uasno grass in the pastures, 
strau u 03 enormously dear , a great proportion 
of the cattle pcnah«l, and many of the poorer in 
habitants were forced to quit their homes, Bj 
the most unceasing and judicious exertions, 
Major ^lunro not onl) allcviotcd a tempomrj 
distress hut pa^cd the countrj from the horrors 
of a fainuie uhich then dcsolatetl the Nirnms 
domuuons ^^lulst he continuwl at the same time, 
to secure for the Compnn> s treasure a rcicnuc 
such as none liosides himself would lm\c drcninwl 
of collecting Nor were other and lesser gnc\- 
anccs wanting IIh Tmiid Air Cockbum rc- 
tirctl from the Kc\tmic Bcnnl and new com 
missinncrs were appointed from wliom lie etr 
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tainly did not leccne llie cfiicient and friendly 
su])})oi{ nliicli JMr. CoclcbiiiJi bad constantly 
afibidcd linn 3dicio was a ciy foi more tiea- 
siirc: there was an nnacconntable anxiety to in- 
ti odncc a permanent settlement^ long befoic the 
counti\ was lijic to icccive it; and even the 
style of Ins onieial letteis was objected to, as 
abiiipt and disicspcclful Against those com- 
plicated difficnlties, Majoi Minno manfully boie 
lip : and the otiicial documents inserted in the 
Appendix, seiwe to show that, i\ hen in 1807 he 
letiied fiom office, he had achieved a peifect 
conquest ovei all opposition, and lendcied both 
to his emplo 3 '’eis and to the people of the Ceded 
Districts, sei vices the most inestimable 

The selection fiom Ins coriesjiondence, which I 
have judged it expedient to give in the folloiv- 
ing chaptei, is shoit; not because theie aie any 
letters iviitten at this peiiod of his Instoiy desti- 
tute of value, but because, being cliiefl)'- official, 
and relating to matters of leveniie and pobce, they 
aie not likely to interest veiy deejily the oidi- 
nary readei. A few however, even of these, are 
inseited, chiefly with a view to illustiate the 
system upon which he acted; whilst fiom seveial, 
winch contain sketches of the habits and con- 
dition of the people, laige extiacts have been ' 
made Some agam will be found to tieat of do- 
mestic matteis; others to touch, as heretofoie, 
upon the transactions of the day ; and one oi two 
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of a third description have been added, in order 
that his mode of commimicafaon Tvith fnends and 
acquamtances at a distance, may be known 

Besidcjs tliese, I ha\e introducicd several letters 
from his correspondents, more particulorl) from 
General Wellesle}, illustTati\c of ^'a^Olls points 
in Indian history , wlulst here as elscwhore the 
only arrangement attempted, has btJon to give 
them in their chronological order 

Tile following from Mr Webbe,* Chief Secre 
tary to Gk)^cmment, containmg an mdosiirc 
from I-/ord Cbve, then Governor of Madras, will 
explain both the circumstances under which 
Major Munro entered upon lus new (diorge, and 
the estimate whicli was formed of his scmccs 
and talents 

Fort St, Goorge, STiIi Sept 1800 

REAR MDRRO, 

The answer to your la^t letter jou will find in 
the inclofod pnmlc note from Lord Clive to me and OJ 
liU Lordship has said go much, I (contrary to your ma^Jin) 
tio not thInV it ncccsviry to »ay more 

ITic Umo however it drawing near when we ma\ expect 
Uie final ratification of the new treaty and I gend this bj 
cxpnr^s to oppnrc you, tliat jou »dl prolrably be ap- 
pmntnl Supcnntewlcnl of the wholi Cctlcd Diitncts, willi 
four dn! n^'istanls as ci*Uector» of such portions os jou 

• ^Ir Webbe li^c Mr CocLburti wa* one of those cid 
Itini wjio pennilted no eoDSHleratioa to wctgh with him besnlcs 
ikUtntion tothepohiic good lie was a warm admirer and firm 
supporter of Sir Thomas Munro dunaglhe continuance of both 
in office 
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ma}' appoint them Tlic assistants may be, IMr. Cochrane, 
Clive’s head-assistant, «ho is master of Persian and Hin- 
dostanec, Mr Thackera}’^, who has icceivcd the reward for 
the Gentoo language, Mr. Stodart, who has been a long 
time assistant to one of oui Northern collectors , and 
some other imdiibaslied Persian, if I can find him These 
gentlemen ivill be put on a better footing than the assist- 
ants in the Baramahl, under Read , but youi allowances 
must be curtailed, in consequence of your pertinacious re- 
sistance to the authority of a regular govcinment, and in 
conformity to that noble contempt of wealth m which you 
affect to imitate the old snarlei in the tub Provide ac- 
cordingly, 1113 ^ good man, for youi early departure to the 
Upper Regions , and I hope that you will notiequire Mer- 
cury to conduct you thither I stipulate, howevei, that 
you leave a sufficient number of good men and true, to 
enable Read to conduct the affairs of Canara after your 
depai ture 

Remember, you will be icquired to move at a short 
notice, and don’t let me find you casting any “longing, Im- 
genng looks behind ” at a bit of a back-yard, with two 
peppercorns and a beetle-nut tiee I conclude that you 
will not get the resolutions of Government on your letter 
of 31st of May from the Revenue Board, in less than a 
month Know then by these presents, that you are autho- 
rized to grant the whole extent of the remission of land- 
rent recommended by 3 murself, provided you shall judge it 
to be necessary, aftei a considerable remission of duties and 
customs, and provided you shall be able to make it appear 
that you do not go snacks with the innocent G^ntoos. All 
the inland duties, except the halet, to be abolished, and the 
sea-customs regulated in the manner of the Madras cus- 
toms, except on iice, which is to pay one Bah^ pagoda 
per cerge Set to work. Sir, and expedite, for expedition 
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is the soul of business , and you boast, I tee, of wliat you 
can do when jou begin stoutly ^ ours truly 

D WsBcn 


LORD CLI\B8 ENOLOSDRB 
DEAR WEBBB, 

I iiAvn read T^Iunroa letter with attention, and 
am quite satisfied that the wishes of so excellent a fellow 
and collector ought to Le cheerfully complied with and 
tliereforo consent to your infonning him, ho will, volcni 
the Governor-General, be appointed with asnstants to the 
coUectorship of the ceded countries, os soon ns tlic trans- 
action 18 completed and that his time of monng to his 
new station shall bo his own. Ever yours, 

Clim:. 

Pray tcU him mv desire of detaining him on the JIalabar 
coast has ansen from my opioton and expenenee of his 
supenor management otkI usefulness but that his argu- 
ments have convinced roe that his labours in the Cislnombud 
dm and Kistna pronnee will be more advantageous than 
his remaining in the steam of the Ttlalobar coast, nltliougli 
I should hare thought that favourable to a ginlcn 

TO III8 nnoTiirR 

[Announcing his removal from Canarn to the Cedcil 
Districts.] 

Ilarpcnhill} 22(1 November 1800 
It h now a long time Ince I Iirard an^ thing of 
)ou — not If ' I 1k*1Icvi ilian two montli*. I have been 
rcmovrtl from Canara so that your letters, in onlcr to find 
roe miMt in future l>c directtd to Pangalorc Tljougli I 
bare nothing to say to that place the post-ofTice |)eopli 
there are acquainted with my nuucfmnts nnd wdt fnrwnnl 
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tlieni accordingly. Yon will have heard that a treaty has 
been concluded with the Nirain, uhich he cedes to us 
foi e\ei all his possessions to the soiithwaid of the Toom- 
buddra and Ivistna, as a tiinkhah for the expense of the 
subsidiai}" force einplo^'cd with him The bnigam is a 
good one with lespcct to territory, as it improves our 
frontier, but wnth lespect to revenue, I do not imagine 
that we shall be any great gaineis The countnes will 
not yield any thing like the sums entered in the schedule 
of 1792 by Tippoo, because he o\crrated all the inoie 
northern districts fiom the ceitainty of then falling to the 
Nizam’s share , and Guirumcondali and 3Iultuvai, in tlie 
hope of his being able to pievail upon us to take them , 
but as we insisted on having the Baiamahl, which w'as 
then undervalued, we now get all the losing distiicts, which 
will balance the advantages w'e gained by the Baramahl, 
Canara, and Coimbitoie. We have now a great empire 
in the southern pait of India, and if we can only keep the 
French out at the general peace, it wnll, after lemaining as 
long undistuibed as Bengal has now been, jueld us a very 
noble revenue, drawn with ease from willing subjects But 
befoie such a desirable change can be effected, we shall 
have to remove many powerful and turbulent poligars, 
and many petty ones of modern ongin, who have taken 
advantage of the troubles of the times, in order to with- 
hold then rents for a few'^ years, and then to declare them- 
selves independent The reduction of these r^agabonds, 
who are a kind of privileged highwaymen, will lender us 
much more able to resist ourexteinal enemies, foi, in all 
our late wais, we have been obliged to employ a great 
number of fioops, to secure internal tranquillity, instead 
of sending them to augment the army in the field 
Youi affectionate Bi other, 

(Signed) Thomas Munro 
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The following Code of Instnicbons issued by 
Major ^Iiinro at this time, to one of lus assistants 
in the Ceded Districts, possesses too much ment 
to be witlilield It exhibits a just view of tlie 
pnnciples b) whicli the wnters pubhc conduct 
was regulated , whilst for precision and clearness 
of detail it deserves to be taken ns a perfect 
model of official correspondence 

William Ijiackcray, Esq Collector of Adorn 
Cuddapai), 37th February 1801 

SIR, 

IflE dutnet of Adoni beln^ now placed under 
your immediate management, the iD9trucuoo» to amildar*, 
of ^hich I incluo you a copy, will give you a general 
idea of the prinaple* by vtilcb the settlements and realm 
tion of the rcrenue ought to be guided Adoni liaving 
boon for many jean past in a state of onorchy the inha 
Intants having been plundered, not only by the revenue 
ofRccrs ond tcnundars, but bj every person is ho chose to 
paj a nuxicratnah for the pnvilcgc of extorting monej 
from them, and the heads of riUDge* having on the same 
terms been permitted and even encouraged to carry on a 
continual predatory warfon. ogaJnst one another, it cannot 
be expected that tlrc change of government mil oil ot once 
be followctl by llit restoration of order A road has 
howtrer been opened to the attainment of this desirable 
object, by ilcpririog the poUgars and xcmindan of all 
undue oulhonlj ami every kind of outrage mil by de- 
grees be completely reprwwl by sdnng and punishing 
the ofTcnders. \ our militarr peons an. fully adequate to 
this purport for It is not piobahle that the disturbances 
Hill ever go bevond tlu reslval of former disjiutes lictwecn 
Dcighbounng villages, and the rencHol of llietr petty depre 
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(Indonb On <;ucli occasions, wlintcvcr llie munbei of the 
insurgents ina^ be, 3 on slioultl ne\cr hesitate in sending 
out 3 our peons to npprclicnd the ringleaders, for a a cry 
small ]iart 3 , acting under the orders of Government, has 
seldom much difTiculty m dispersing tlie largest body of 
people tumult U 0 USI 3 assembled 
^ There is no ])oligai in Adorn capable of exciting 
nil} gi cat commotion. Lnhncneni, by being confined to liis 
horcditnr} di'^tnct of Pondikonda, from Avlnch he dra^^s 
but a tnfling income, has no means of amassing money, 
.and coii'^cqucntly none of raising men to suppoit linn, in 
disturbing the trancjinlht} of the countr}. lie lias no 
claim to the inheritances of Knpitral or Kotkenda Both 
ihstncts were resumed by the Ni/nm’s Go\ eminent on the 
death of tlic last ])ohgar The management of them, but 
merely as tcshiklnr, was given to Lalinenem in 1797, and 
Ins first step was to witlihold bis kist, and breakout into 
rebellion be was reduced wntb difiTicnlty, and icstorod 
on condition of paying llic expenses of the expedition, 
ivhich he did by plundering the inbabitanls Ills removal 
from a station winch be was so little qualified to fill, and 
to wbicli he liad no ngbt, w'as doing biin no injustice and 
though be IS no doubt diss.atisficd, it is not at all likely 
that he wall -venture to excite any disturbance, because he 
must perceive that lie is incapable of making any resistance, 
and that it could only end in the loss of the little patn- 
mony he now enjoys ^ 

3 As there is not the slightest ground to suppose that 
there is any number of disaffected people in Adoni, your 
amildars ought to act with firmness, and not suffer them- 
selves to he alaimed by every idle rumour of insurrection 
to which the inhabitants can have no motive And any 
failure in this lespect, as it must lender their authonty 
weak and inefficient, ought to be regarded as a sufficient 
cause for their removal Every application fioin them for 



QD iDcrcaK* of militajy peons must Iw rejected Those now 
in the province ore sufHacot for common occasions and 
should more at any time bo required, the necessarj force 
wiU be furnished on your vnhng to me 

4 The advanced ponod of the season has prevented me 
from going farther into detail than what is called a mozn 
war or village settlement and as it has been made in 
haste, it Is no doubt in some instances too high, and in 
others loo low This irregularity w, in a great measure 
the consequence of a change of government, as Ihc shau- 
bogues and potofls take advantage of it, to bnog forward 
false accounts, in order to lower tlieir rents hut ns it tt 
not necessary to makoout your kistbundy for the Board 
until tlie whole of the Coded Countries shall ha\'C been 
settled the amildars and your own cutcherry will ba\c on 
inlcrvaJ of some months to correct whatever it wrong For 
this purpose it is necessary that they should go to the pnn- 
apal Tillages and mako ihcir inquiries on tho spot 
‘Wherever it appears that the rent is cvidcnOy loo heavy, 
it must bo reduced, but not until the whole deficiency 
has been osccrtalaod, nor until four kivts have been paid 
for if the raycts discover your intentions sooner they will 
In every village, even where they arc most lightly assessed, 
mako poverty a pretence for withholding their rents. I 
am not anxious to add to the jumma every decrease in the 
rents of villages which may Imre been obtained by false 
accounts because it is not likely it can be conildcmblo 
ond by being left to the raycla, ft will cnahic them to extend 
ihdr cultivation tho ensumg year, and us to bring it to 
account with advantage The amildars will send you 
statements of the lo<s and gam in every village that Is 
to say, of the cxeess of the rents of lami in cultivation 
above or their dcfietcncy liclow ilie piw.mt setthmcnl; 
and when the whole is completed a cop) in Maliratta 
mo<t be vnt to me 



5. The amount of the piesent settlement, aftei deducting 
the receipts undei the late Governor, on account of the 
cuirent }cai, is to be collected m si\ kists beginning in 
January and ending in June, — the first and last kists are 
to be each ten pei cent., and the four intei mediate kists are 
to be each twenty per cent of the whole The potails are 
se^erally answerable for the rents of^their own -nllages, and 
jointl}^ for those of the whole distnct Their settlements 
with tlie inferioi ra 3 'ets are made partly in kind, but chiefly 
in money, they aie bound by their present muchulkas 
not to exact moic than the usual cundayun, oi monej^- 
rent, on pain of being fined, and to give a statement of 
then settlements, both in money and kind, to the amildar 
If then settlements exceed in every village the settlement 
of the siikai, the wdiole of the surplus is their own. If 
they exceed it in some villages, and fall short in assessment 
on those villages in which the excess is, and if, after this, 
any profit remains, it goes to the potails If the total ex- 
cess IS less than the total deficiency, then a leduction in 
the sirkai settlement, equal to the difference, must be made 
previous to the making out of the kistbundy If, aftei all, 
losses should anse from the failure or flight of rayets, the 
potail must himself make good their rents It is not how- 
evei to be expected that he wnll be able to do so in every 
instance, foi his circumstances are often so low, that were 
we to exact the ngorous performance of his engagements, 
it would involve him in luin, and the revenue would next 
year lose the rent of his lands, which would be left uncul- 
tivated The demand against him should never be carried 
to such a height as to injure him materially The teshil- 
dar will be able to judge from infoimation, to what extent 
he is capable of discharging the balance , and such part of 
it as he is unable to make good, must be levied by a 
second assessment, oi tufieek, upon the moza When the 
amount is so gieat that it cannot be easily paid by the 
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moia. It must be lened on tlie magany The capabdity 
of mozox to moke good baUnces u to vanoni, tbnt no 
fixed rule can be bud down for determining the cinct turn 
of the »econd assessment but I think it never ought to be 
more than ten per cenL of the jummo, tbongb in many 
cases It most be less WTicnever it exceed* ten per cent 
tlie difference mu*t be assessed from the magfiny 

G All second assessments must be deferred to the last 
kict, and n kulwar statement of the loss must be transmit 
ted b} the amOdar, and opproved by you before be makes 
the tufreck 

7 The potail* collect the kists from the culdrating 
mycti, by means of the tode* and tunkdart, or kolkors 
every rayct pay* hu money in presence of the sbanbogue, 
who enters it into his accounts, detailing the different coins 
of which It IS compKttcd When the whole kist is col 
Jeeted} the sbanbogue and potoil enrry it to tlie tcsliildors 
cutcherry, from whence it is renutted to your treasury 
Ucccipts, spcdfyiog the vanous coIds dcli\crcd> must be 
given through all the gradadont of coUection that is to 
say, by the shanboguc and potail, to the rojet,—- by the 
teahildar to the potail, ood by you to the tcshildor This 
reguladon must bo enforced by fine or diiraission, m 
coses of ntglcct, for, if not, oery thing mill fall into con 
fusiom 

8. ”\VImtCTcr light or base coins of the nllngc Wst ore 
njcctcd by the teshUdar* sbmff, must bo mode good by 
the potail himself and oot by the rayeti ond, in the same 
manner, mliatcrer light or base coins of tlic tcslnldar • kist 
arc njccted at your cotcheny, must be made good by his 
shroff, nml not by the potaiK because ho forwards them 
either from negligence or fraud, for both of wlilch lie ought 
to be accountable 

D All collections must come din-ct to your treasury 
Tlie tcslilldar must never l>c permitted to withhold any 
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part under picte\t of tlie distress of the district servants, 
&c from the want of pay Should the exigence even be 
pressing, no deviation must e^er be admitted, for it is 
better a temporary inconi emence should be suffered, tlian 
that a road sliould be opened for peculation and dis- 
order 

10 No ser^’ant, from a peon upwards, must be dis- 
missed but b}'^ your order, and no new one entertained till 
he has appeared at your cutcherry, and been registered by 
your authont}’’ It is of the utmost importance that 3^00 
should insist on the most scrupulous obscrv'ance of this re- 
gulation ; for It IS only b}' following it up that 3^011 can 
obtain information of nhat is doing by the revenue ser- 
vants around you, and conMnce the inhabitants that it is 
not them, but 3'ou, nho manage the countiy After once 
giving 3'ou an establishment of servants, I shall not, in 
future, interfere with an3' removals or appointments which 
you ma3’' think proper to make If I find peculation or 
abuse of power proved against any of 3'oui servants, I 
shall request you to dismiss him, but I shall alwa3's leave 
It to you to fill up the vacancy' Tliough you ought never 
to pass ovei the slightest degiee of peculation in any pei- 
son in office under you, yet it is necessary tliat 3'ou should 
proceed with caution, both in order to let the arrangements 
of a new government acquire some consistency', and to 
guard 3'ouiself against misrepresentation , for old animosi- 
ties, jealousies, the hope of supplanting a rival, and many 
othei improper motives, frequently urge men to bi ing foi - 
ward unfounded charges, supported by ciowds of false 
witnesses The common revenue-peon ought never to be 
dismissed without the fullest proof of misbehaviour , for 
though he is not, stnctly speaking, a hereditary servant, 
he IS generally so, — and this consideration rendeis him so 
trustworthy, that I do not remember a single instance of 
any one of them, who was a native of the country, ever 
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raakinp away with moae} committed to his charge. The 
nature of their emplojTnent girca them an opportumty of 
knowing most of the abuses practised by the higher re 
venue servants and the teshilcdora, on that account fre- 
quently complain of them, in the hope of bang permitted 
to supply their place* with people of thar own choosing 

11 I have ordered a temporary resumption of all 
enaums, for the purpose of eiaroming whether the whole 
have been duly authonsed by the sirkar, or only a part 
Whatever has been surreptitiously obtained will be re 
annexed to the nrkar lands, and Uie rest given up. The 
cnaums, pensions, nissooms, &c which I suppose ought 
to revert for ever to the nrkar, ore oh such as have 
not been granted under the lunnud of the Nixnm, or some 
of the former pnnccs of Hyderabad or their minister* 
or under that of Bossaulet Jung, or Mohaubet Jung and 
all such os Iiaving been granted under tliose sunnuds, Iiad 
however been resumed previous to the Compan) s Govern 
ment Loaums, &c. tJiough granted originally by amildar*, 
or inferior revcnue^fhccni, may be continued, provided 
tliot they have been held forty year* without intcmiption 
for so long a posscision may be allowed to constitute a kind 
of prescriptive nglit In oil doubtful cases, your docinon 
ought to bo In favour of the cnaunidar 

12. Tile moycn rabitoh of your cutcherry it llio limit of 
expenditure on that head. The senshtadars, and oven the 
moonihcct, ought not to receive the full amount oppodto 
to their names, till you sec from the cxpcnencc of a year 
or two, how far llicy may become entitled to It by their 
•emccs. 

13 IMicn thccutchciry is completed, It will conust of two 
hraoches one Ilindowi, and thcother Canori Imto-cr 
may be the ments of the two •cruhtadars, you must, appa 
loitJy at Icait rcpo<c the aanic digroc of confidence m 
Ituih and employ them exactly in the same manner hv 
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healing their respective opinions, and adopting that which 
appeals most judicious, and sometimes lejecting both 
where you see cause You will keep alive emulation 
between them, which vail urge them to exert themselves 
in trying who can bring forward most infoimation, and 
render himself most useful Youi moonshees should be 
people unconnected with eithei of them, in order to fui- 
nish you with the gieatei number of sources fiom whence 
to draw your knowledge of revenue matters , even although 
they should be capable of giving you much instiuction, 
they will at any rate serve as a check upon youi sensh- 
tadais It IS by a general and unreserved communication, 
not merely v ith your own cutchei ry, but with such of your 
teshildars, or inferior seivants, as appeal to be men of 
capacity, and by receiving all opinions, and being guided 
implicitly by none, that you can restrain every person in 
office within the hne of his duty, guaid the layets from 
oppression, and the public revenue from defalcation, and 
preserve in your own hands a perfect control ovei the 
countiy. I am. Sir, 

Your obedient seivant, 
(Signed) Thomas Munro, Collector 

The subjoined extiact of a letter to IMr Cock- 
burn, gives a concise, but true description of the 
effects of Mussulman rule 

Cuddapah, 25th Febiuary, 1801 
The ten years of Mogul Government m Cudda- 
pah, has been almost as destructive as so many years of war , 
and this last year, a mutinous unpaid army was tmned 
loose during the sowing season, to collect then pay from 
the villages They diove off, and sold the cattle, extorted 
money by tortuie from every man who fell into their hands. 
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and plundered the bouses and shops of those who fled by 
which means the usual cultivation has been greatl} dimi- 
niahed 

In subduing the refractory pobgars, of which 
notice lias already been taken, >Iajor ^Iiinro was 
largely indebted to the real and exertions of Mnjor- 
Gcncral Campbell, an old and mentonous officer, 
^ bo had command of tlie troops in his distnct 
It ■very rarely liappened, that these freebooters 
offered any serious resistance or if they did, 
tlrnt they were not immediately defeated , but the 
chief of a place called TcrmkuU chanced on one 
occasion to repulse a detachment sent against him, 
wlucli was at once too weak m pomt of numbers 
and otherwise unprqmred, to cany a strong fort 
An extremely ilhb<^nil outcry \vus rawed at tlic 
Presidency, os soon as the intelhgcnco of the 
affair came m, and Mr Cockbum having applied 
to Colonel INIunro for correct information, the 
foUomng manly defence of General Campbells 
conduct was called forth 

Anjintpoor 21th Apnl, 1001 

DEAR COCEDURN 

I nccFivrD your letter without dale nnd lo« 
no time in contrmllctinglheiitran;;e report about Temikull 
It wo< expressly upon my rc<juI^ition that Gcncmt Camp- 
bell marched opiinst the place lie had heard notJiing of 
the oulrap- committed ond it was only in consequence of 
the receipt of my ofhcial letter urging him to act nilhoul 
delay, llvat he sent off* the first detachment 
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This and eveiy other expedition were undertaken at my 
request, he had no business to consult me faither. In 
the mode of attack, he of course followed his own judg- 
ment. Had I even had a light to have given an opinion 
upon the plan of operations, I do not believe that I would 
have wished to alter the General’s own. I thought, like 
every body else, that Strachan’s detachment was fully 
equal to the entei pnse. 

As to the loss of lives, it is a thing that must be looked 
for in all military affaiis On this occasion, it was probably 
owing to the too great ardour of the dragoons in attempting 
to force the gate, before the infantry came up But this 
kind of spint among the inferior officers and privates, 
though it sometimes carries them too far, is the soul of an 
army 

General Campbell had no battenng guns , he had, there- 
fore, no alternative in the second attack, but to escalade 
The three guns, afterwards drawn from Gooty, by which 
the breach was made, were not supposed to be serviceable, 
and were only at last used from the extreme necessity of 
the case The loss is no doubt to be regretted, but can- 
not, with any justice, be imputed to the General, whose 
conduct, both at Teimkull and every other place, deserves 
great praise Taking the whole of his operations from first 
to last, it will be found that there is no instance in India of 
so many pohgars having been reduced with so little loss 
He met, it is true, with little opposition , but this was owing 
to his having taken his measures so well, as to leave them 
no time to assemble followers sufficient to make resistance 

The Gentoo translation of the regulations wiU answer 
for the Ceded Districts , for even m Harpenhilly, the most 
Cananne part of them, a great proportion of the inhabit- 
ants understood Gentoo. You will however want Canan, 
for Canara, as nobody there understands Gentoo Even 

VOL I. Y 
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Cannri itself u a stmnge language, introduced by the con 
qneror* from Bijonaggur nnd though commonly, it ii 
far from being umTcrsally understood by the inhabitanU. 
From Jlihserum to the Chandergeery nrer, no language u 
understood bat the ^lolabars of that coast &om Chan* 
dergeery to Barkoor, the native language is Toolawi 
but Canon is also common from Barkoor to Gokum tlie 
Konkam Mahnitta is the first, and Canon the second 
language- In Ankolah, Konkam ii the only language. 
Canan is the prevailing language m the southern, and 
Alohratta m the northern part of Soondah • 

Yours very truly, 

TiroMAB Mdntio 

TO ni8 FATHER 

[Descriptive of the country — HJs own proceedings.] 
Kalwapilfi, 3rd Ma^, 1801 

DEAR SIR, 

I AM DOW wndng in my tent on the banks of 
the Pennar, about fourteen miles cast of Calliundroog, 
whldi place I left this roormng I om on my way to Tar 
putty, where I hope I shall be able to halt for a few weeks. 
The country I am travelling through is more destitute of 
trees than on) part of Scotland I ever saw ; for from Pen* 
nacnndali by Goolty and Adoni, to the Xistna, we scorcc 
ly meet with one In twenty miles, and tliroughout that 
whole space there is nowhere a clump of fifiy Tins 
nakedness, Imwcvcr, is not like yours In Scotland, the 
fault of the soil , for it u every where good, and capable of 
producing grain and trees in nbundance It is, I bcHere, 
to be attributed to tlic Icvclnest of tlic county having 

This IS DO less tme than tingular perhaps there is not a 
pronnee m India where to many languages sJl of them wntten 
St well s« onl previil 
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always made it the scene of the operations of great armies 
of horse The branches liave been cut down to feed the 
elephants and camels, which alAvays accompany such aimies 
in great multitudes, and the trunks to boil the gram for 
thehoises, and a long continuance of oppiessive govern- 
ment has extinguished eveiy idea of foiming new planta- 
tions While journeying ovei these dieary places, I have 
often wished for some of the friendly gioves of the Baram- 
ahl, or the daik forests of Soondah, to sheltei me from 
the burning heat of the sun The aveiage height of the 
thermometer in my tent, for the whole of the last month, 
was 107° at two p m, and 78° at sunrise At this in- 
stant, half-past one, p m , it is 98°, yet the air feels plea- 
sant and cool, for tlieie was a heavy shower four days ago, 
and the sky has been cloudy and the wind high ever since 
It IS now whistling thiough the canvass, and makes me 
almost fancy myself at sea, scudding befoie a strong tropi- 
cal gale My way of life naturally tuins my attention to 
the weather, but the mercuiy has been more than usual in 
my head to-day, in consequence of reading in a newspaper 
some remarks upon the probable causes of the yellow fever 
in America Among these are reckoned the prodigious 
heat of 96°, and the sudden changes fiom heat to cold, 
which are sometimes from 30 to 40 degiees in the couise 
of a few days, but these causes produce no such effects 
here. I have not seen the mercury at noon under 96° for 
these three months past, and as to sudden exti ernes, the 
thermometer, from the beginning of November till the end 
of January, usually stands at 50° at sunrise and 80° at 
noon In Soondah the heat at noon is the same, but it is 
often under 40° in the mornings I have seen it as low as 
34 I am convinced, however, that the fever I had two 
years ago, though there was nothing yellow in it, arose 
from my exposing myself to the morning air , for I always 
nse about half an hour before the sun, and usually walk 

y 2 
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in front of my tent without hut or coat for an hour, which 
u the coldest in oU the twenty-four I was often so cold, 
on sittiog down to breakfast, that I could scarcely hold 
any thing in my hand That fever has now been long 
gone, and I am at present ns well as ever I was in my life 
My sight, if I do not flatter myself, as men who ore grow- 
ing old often do is better than it was a dozen of years ago 
for I can read by condlehght without any inconvenience, 
which I could not do without grtait pain for many years 
after I had an inflammation in my eyes ot Amborc, m 1789 
but whether the salutary change has been occasioned by 
fever, or by my breathing a moist atmosphere, bke that of 
my native bnd, on the hlolabor coast, where my clothes 
were hardly ever perfectly dry, or by my liaving, unknow 
ingly, inhaled some of Dr Beddocss dophlogiiticated 
nitrous gas, I have not yet fully ascertained I have 
seldom, I believe given }ou so much detail respecting 
myself; but you must ley this to the charge of those who 
killed Tippoo. Had he been spared, he would have occu- 
pied the chief place in all my pages to you. Erskine often 
complained of his constont oppcarancc in all my letters. 
■SMien I wnte her next, I must introduce the Nizam in hii 
room I doubt however that he will live so long Ho 
has, ot any rate lived long enough to transfer all hit pos- 
sesions south of tho Toombuddra and of the Kistna, 
after its junction with tlio Tiximbuddm, to tho Company, 
on condition of thdr defraying oil charges attending the 
subiullary force now with him. 

I have at lost heard from Jlcssrs, Ilanngton, Burnaliy, 
and Cockburn, on the subject of the remittance of a bill for 
1000/ sterling to clear your liouse In the StockwelL In 
Auguil, I shall remit the remaining sum due upon the 
liouse, and nlv) 200/ sterling in order to augment my 
anniul remittance to 400/ sterling As my mother Is so 
fond of the country, and as a garden would probably con 
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tribute to her health, she ought certainly to be under no 
concern about the tiifling expense a country-house may oc- 
casion, in addition to one in town. I therefore hope that 
you will draw on Colt for whatever it may cost, and let 
me know the amount, that I may add it to the 400/ which 
I mean should go entirely to youi town expenses, and that 
you will likewise inform me what other debts you may have 
besides the mortgage on the house, that I may discharge 
them, and relieve you at once from the vexation and anxiety 
to which you have so long been exposed My next letter 
must be to my mother. 

Your affectionate Son, 

Thomas Munro. 

' TO MR. COCKBURN 

Poolwenderab, 15th September, 1801 
DFAR COCKBURN, 

I HAVE lately heaid some reports that you are 
thinking of going home. I hope it is not true, both on the 
public account and my own , for I can never again ex- 
pect such a patient hearing, and so much allowance for 
circumstances, as I have hitherto been accustomed to meet 
with I lately made a circuit through Ballari Wajer, 
Caroor, and Gootty, to see whether they had suffered as 
much from the famine of 92 as they are /reported to have 
done by the Curnum’s accounts There is no doubt some 
exaggeration, but not a great deal, if I may judge from 
what I saw Most of the villages are in luins — scarce 
one-fourth of the houses inhabited. That part of the 
country, and Adoni, suffered particularly , because they 
have scarce a single tank The soil is black cotton 
ground, which does not retain water ; yet the fertihty of 
It drew great numbeis of inhabitants to those distncts, 
though many of the villages weie, at all times, obliged 
to bnng their water from the distance of two or three 
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imlefc Though the whole of the Ceded Districts suffered 
more or less from famme, I hare bttle doubt that, m 
seven years, the full omoiint of the schedule might be 
realized I would not, however, venture to givo this 
opinion publicly because there ore tome obstacles to its 
accomplishment. The pnoclpal one is the pubbe cry for 
money, whwh, by making me raise the rent* now, instead 
of waiting a couple of jears, may make it twelve or four- 
teen, instead of six or seven beforo we reach the schedule 
I am confident that the revenue may be brought to the 
schedule, oreven beyond it, in the time I have mentioned 
and were I half a dozen years younger, I would, in spite 
of the outcry* against me, ndso it very bttle dunng the 
first two years, by which means I should make sure of 
effecting my pomt in the next four 

\ ours very truly, 

Thouab Mukro 

TIjc following letter refers to a carcumstance 
whicli occurred in tlio portion of tlic Coded Dis- 
tnets committed to Mr Tliockcrajr It is a docu- 
ment of great public importance even now, inas- 
much ns it contauis satisfactory proof, that a 
civil functionar} in India is safer when travelling 
unattended than if he be followed by a weak 
military escort 


TO SIR COOKDURK 

Ponnamiloh I2th December, 1801 

nCAR COCHDURV, 

Since writing you yesterday, I Iwvo rrccived 
}ouri of the 3d giving me the alarm about Thackeray 

The tlloiion bens lo the comphunts of eertahj new mem 
ben of the lle^enae Boon! that he did not exact from the 
I'eople I arttcalatlT in Caoara, a sufllcteol araoont of revenue 
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I heard of it the 37th of last month, and instantly wrote 
the General to send a party, and I have offered a reward 
of one thousand rupees for the potail of Termkull, by 
whose orders the murders were committed Such out- 
rages are frequent in the Ceded Distncts, paiticularly m 
Gurrumcondah , but I do not wnte upon them, because it 
would only be tioubling the Board to no purpose, and 
you would have heard nothing of the late affair, had 
Thackeray not happened to be upon the spot Why did 
I suffer him, you say, to be without a guard ? Because I 
think he is much safer without one I traversed Canara 
in every direction unaccompanied by a single sepoy or 
mihtary peon, at a time when it was in a much more dis- 
tracted state than the Ceded Districts have ever been, with- 
out meeting, or even appiehending, any insult. 

I do the same here — there is not a single man along 
with me, nor had I one last year when I met all the Gur- 
rumcondah pohgars in congiess, attended by then followers. 
I had deprived them of all their cowle, and they knew 
that I meant to i educe them to the level of potails, yet 
they never showed me the smallest disrespect The na- 
tives of India, not excepting pohgars, have, in general, a 
good deal of reveience for public authority^ They sup- 
pose that collectors act only by orders from a superior 
power , and that, as they are not actuated by private mo- 
tive, they ought not to become the objects of resentment 
I theiefore consider the subordinate collectors and myself 
as being perfectly safe without guai ds , and that by being 
without them, we get much sooner acquainted with the 
people A naigue’s or a havildar’s guaid might be a pro- 
tection irt the Carnatic , but it would be none here in the 
midst of an armed nation Nothing under a company 
could give security, and even its protection might not al- 
waj s be effectual, and would probably, in the present state 
of the country, tend rather to create than to prevent oiit- 
lages However this may be, such a guard foi every col- 
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lector cannot be iparcd from Uie military force now in the 
country The murden m Adoni Beem to hare onginatod 
m priTate rcTcnge. I directed Thackeray to add a certain 
sum to the hut year’s jumma, but to let the people know 
that It would not be finally settled till my arriTal in the 
district. Under the Niaain a goTemment, many heads of 
villagefl had gained contidcnibly by the general desolation 
of the country, because they got credit for a great deal 
more than their actual loss by diminution of culUmtion. 
It was necessary to raise the rent of these villages to a fair 
level with that of others in rimilar circunutnnccs. The 
people who brought forward the information required for 
this purpose, are those who have been murdered. They 
were qH natives of Adorn, and one of them was a gomosh. 
toh in the cutcheny The village of Tcmlkull, like most 
others in the country, is fortified The potaH refused 
to agree to the Increase proposed The senshtador know- 
ing that there would be no difHculty In settling with the 
inhabitants, if ho were removed for a few days, ordered 
him off to Adoni but instead of obeying be shut the 
gates, manned the walls, and murdered, in the cutcherry, 
the three men who had given in statements of the produce 
These unfortunate people, when they saw the pikemen 
approaching to dispatch them, clung for safety about the 
scrlshtador, mlucli was the cause of his receiving some 
occidental iroumls. Thackeray who was encamped near 
the Wllngc, hastened to the gale, and on being refused 
admittance attempted to get over the wall The men 
above threatened, and colled out to him to desist saying 
tliat they had token revenge of their enemies, but lud no 
intention of oppoMng the sirkor and Ihj at length, very 
properly withdrew to his tent Tins is the account given 
me by a peon who ottmded him Now, liad he had the 
guard, about which jou ore so anxious, it would most 
likely have occa ioned the murder of himsdf and of all his 
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cutcherry , had it been m the inside, it would have been 
easily overpowered by one hundred and fifty peons , and 
had it been at Thackeray's tent, it would have followed 
him to scale the wall, and bi ought on an affray, which 
would have ended in the destruction of them all. Nothing 
IS more dangerous than a small guard in a turbulent 
country The sepoys themselves are apt to be insolent, 
and to engage in disputes Cutcherry people are, in 
general, too read}'" to employ them in overawing the in- 
habitants, and have very seldom sufficient sense to judge 
how far it is safe to go , and a collector will never meet 
with any injury, unless he attempts to employ force, which 
he will hardly think of when he has no sepoys I am 
therefore against making use of guards of regulars 
Thackeiay has always had above a hundred mditary peons 
in his division. I shall give him three hundred more , and 
he can select an escort from them, who will be sufficient for 
his protection, if he does not try to scale forts. The con- 
duct of the people of Termkull, after the atrocious mur- 
ders in the cutcherrj', was certainly, with regard to him at 
least, extremely moderate, and aflbrds a strong proof that 
he IS personally m no danger On the 22d Novembei , two 
days after the affair at TernikuU, three potaijs and cur- 
nums were murdered by another potail of Adorn, foi 
giving true statements to the sirkar servants By looking 
at the map, you will see that Thackeray’s division, lying at 
nearly equal distances from Gootty and Ballair, is better 
covered by a military force than any other part of the 
Ceded Districts Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Thomas Monro 


I subjoin to this a letter of a somevp-hat earher 
date, addressed to Mr Thackeray himself It re- 
lates to the same subject, and places, in a clear 
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light the coolness and sound judgment of the 
wnter 

Cuddupoh, SOth November, 1801 

DHAR THACKERAY, 

I WROTE you yesterday in duplicate, and have 
nnce received your letter of the S4th "While I am nt such 
a distance and no certain communication by Tappaul, 
you should write directly to Geneml Campbell whenever 
any disturbance happens, etatmg the pArUculars, the pnn> 
apal actors, and their force, as nearly os you con ascertain 
It. Notwithstanding the outrage at TcrmkuH, I have 
not the imalleat doubt of our lieing able to reduce the 
country to complete subjection, with very httle trouble. 
The poligan and bedars of Adorn, arc but contemptible in 
companion of those of Gurumcondoh and Cuddapob, who 
are now I think, in very good order I should hope that 
no hostilities will be attempted again m the Tung PoUam 
but every means must be exerted, by promisJog rewards, Lc 
to apprehend as many of the rebels as posable Ihey 
must be traced to Cannul, or wherever they fly to, nod 
soiled When the dctacliracnt of troops approaches, fur 
nish the commaoding-officcr with guides, and send him 
an intclhgent carkoon, who u acquainted with the country 
nod the inhabitants and jou ought also to go to the 
camp and give him whatever Information you may have 
Make jour cutchcrrics resume their work os soon as 
possible, in the same manner ns if nothing had liappcned 
for if they show apprehensions where no violeucc has 
been actually comnnlletl it will weaken thnr authority 
It will alto excite suspicion and alarm among the lohabi 
tants and pcrliaps induce many to put ihcmsclvci on 
their guard, or even to resist, where no opposition was 
intended 

One liumired Asham peons will mardi from thence this 
iiening and join you and one hundred more will marcli 
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fiom Gomendah, about tlie 3d of December, which, with 
the hundred I wrote 3 'ou j'esterday to raise, will make 
you strong enough to prevent any violence being again 
offered to your cutcherry 

Shenewar Row seems to have been rather imprudent ; 
but he failed on the nglit side in exerting his authonty 
Had there been thirty 01 forty peons with him at the 
cutcherry, it could not have happened 


TO MR COCKBURN. 

Anantpoor, 18th Apnl, 1802 

DEAR COCKBURN, 

I AM very much obhged to you for your friendly 
hints about official respect Whatever appearances may 
have been, you may be certain that the mihtary collectors 
never had an idea of any thing contrary to it Holding 
their situations contrary to the ordinary rules of the 
service, and having been supported in them chiefly, if 
not altogether, by the Board of Revenue and the late 
Chief Secretary,^ they must have been mad, had they 
intentionally failed in becoming deference to them 

I have always written in the same style both to the 
Governor and to the Board of Revenue, without ever sus- 
pecting that my disrespect had attracted their attention. 
I must confess, however, that the words at the close of a 
letter, “I have the honoui, &c” were omitted by design, 
but I omitted them for the same reason that I once used 
them, — that I thought it was the fashion I observed that 
they were falhng into disuse in public correspondence in 
Europe, and I supposed that the same might have been 
the case in this country Indeed, I was in some degree 
confirmed in this opinion last year by a government order 


* Mr. Josias Webbe 
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directing all officers, when writing to the AdjaUnt General, 
to drop the usual complimentary expressions, and simply 
sign their name nt the bottom of the letter This is 
perhaps approaching too closely to French modes but 
I imagined it was the will of Government, and could not 
beheve that wbat they approved in the militaiy they would 
censure in the dvil department. Be this as it may, I find 
that I have been wrong and I shall trust to your kindness 
to point out hereafter, any expresaons m my letters that 
may be deemed exceptionable 

I have to-day despatched to the Board a letter with 
some long statements respecting pohgnrs, which have coat 
me more trouble than I was aware of when I b^;nn for 
scarcely a day has passed since I entered the ceded coun- 
tries, that some port of my time has not been occupied 
by them 

One of my news, in drawing up the statement, was to 
show what tiie pobgars really arc —that is to say, the 
nature of their titles to thar pollams, and the probable 
force they would be able to muster ui the event of rebclhon 
From the want of this kind of infortnation, great uilstakes 
arc often committed In mthtary operations for officers 
going against pobgars know commonly very httlo about 
thor resources, or whether they can bnng five hundred 
or five thousand men Into tbo field Tho) nro therefore 
rash In some instariccs i but In man^ more most obiurdly 
cautious. \oun trul^, 

TitoaiAs MUNno 


TO Tlir SAME. 

Cudilapah, 27th Ala}, 1802. 

DE.\n cocKnunv, 

I HA^ r now a chaigc of near fourteen lacs, nine 
and a Iialf of which arc under my own iroracdiatc manage 
meat, witli a Kt of aralhfars and cunium% hardened In 
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pccnlntion the ]oo‘:cno‘'': of tin’ Inie Go\cn)nicnt, niid 
with n «;uarni of polipnrs nlmo'^t equally troublcconic, 
whether the) remain in the country or dc'-erf it Tins is 
surely cnou/rb for nn’i one man I ha%c found it so 
serious a (ask, that having got both pohgars and amil- 
dars into some little order, I was thinking of taking an 
hour or two from biismessj because I perceived that I 
could not go on at the snuie rate much longer Hut the 
Hoard loo, ns well as Govcuunent, thinking that my time 
could not be occupied b\ such an cnqilo^mont, have de- 
sired me to give them a particular account in a diary, of 
the manner in which I spend it I must appl^ to them 
next month to get a remission from this new duty. I 
cannot sec what purpose it would answer here, except to 
Inndcr me from looking after more important matters 
I have been told that it is common for tbo assistants to 
make it out , but no assistant could make out mine I 
keep my assistants at borne studying the languages They 
never travel with me; and were they cv'on constantly at 
m}' elbow, the} would not understand what vras going on, 
as all business is transacted in a barbarous mixture of 
Itloors, IMabrattn, and Gentoo. To explain to them, 
would take more time than to write it myself, and to 
write it myself is to leave part of my business undone, 
in order to wTite about the rest — for the day is scarcely 
long enough to get through what comes before me and 
I am therefore obliged to relinquish a great deal of detail, 
into which I often wash to enter IMy time has been 
spent so much in the same way dunng the last three years, 
that it is very easy to give an abstract of it I have had 
no holidays since I left Seringapatam in 1799 I have had 
but two idle days, one that I rode over to see Sidout, 
and another that I went forty miles to see Cuppage at 
Mundidroog I feel the effect that a long perseverance 
in such a course must always produce I have no bad 
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faealtb, bat am perpetaally jtded, and get through bun 
ness much slower than I should do with more relaxation 
I state these pomts m hope* that, if you taLe your sent at 
the Board, you will prevent any extra trouble from being 
thrown upon me. Y'oura very truly, 

Thomaa Monro 


TO THE SAME. 

Cuddapah, 6th September 1802. 

DEAR GOOSLBORN, 

With respect to your quenes concerning the 
Ceded Districts, I can hardly answer them with much ccr 
talnty, for revenue matters oHen deceive one t expectations. 
Were I young enough to remain eight or nine years, the 
term which In one of your public letters yon calculated 
would bo sufficient to restore the country, I would almost 
venture to promise to carry the settlement up to Tippoo t 
highest Jununo, with the exception of Gooty and Ballon, 
and the Nixam • old province, Aden! but as my stay must 
be much shorter, I must htmt my vioirs to a more mo- 
derate revenue Were I sure that every succeeding Board 
of HcTcnuc and Government would support the slow and 
gradual increase of assessment which has already been rc 
commended, I would undoubtedly adhere to it but it is not 
likely that I shall be permitted Tlie desire that men at 
the head of niTain usually have of seeing the country or 
at least the public income flounsbing under their auspices, 
win most probably compel me to proceed too rnpldlv, and 
bring the rcvcoao to a stand four or five lacs below the 
point to which it ought to have reached. If I am even 
left entirely to my own judgment, it is posdble enough that 
I may not hare suffiaent rewilulioo to follow the Trisest 
course. I may gel ncrrmis as I grow older and bccotnc 
afraid of censure If 1 leave room for my succcsvir to 
raise the revenue it would be said that I allowed tlw m 
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habitants to defraud Government. If I raise all that 
the country can pay, and he could laise no more, it would 
be said that I had oppiessed the people for the sake of ex- 
hibiting a high settlement However this may be, I have 
no thoughts at piesent of precipitating matters, though 
I shall, foi the sake of assisting the public want of money, 
press the layets rather moie than I ought to do 

The following, addressed to Lieut -General 
Stuart, Commander-in-chief, at Madras, contains 
an abstract of Colonel Muruo’s opimons as to the 
most effective method of preserving order, in his 
district. It is given as a specimen of the accu- 
racy with which he was accustomed to calculate 
aU points, whether they related to civil or mihtary 
administi'ation. 

Tippoo Samooder, 11th November, 1803. 

DEAR SIR, 

As I am convinced that the present state of this 
country, and the prospect it may have of future tranquil- 
lity, cannot be objects of indifference to you, I shall take 
the hberty of offenng a few observations upon them Ge- 
neral Campbell lately communicated to me a letter from 
the Chief Secretary, relative to the expediency of detaching 
troops from hence toihe Haichoor province, upon a requi- 
sition from Hyderabad I gave my opimon in favour of 
the measure, not only because we are bound by treaty 
to comply with such requisitions, but because it will tend 
to confirm the quiet of the Ceded Countnes, for the nu- 
merous petty zemindars on the north bank of the Toom- 
buddra, who give shelter to all fugitive poligars from 
this bide, and who likewise frequently send parties of 
banditti across the nver to plunder, will be deterred from 
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pureuing such practice*, when they see that they ore exposed 
to on attack from a force so much nearer than that at 
Hyderabad. 

It likewise occurred to me, that if the reduction of the 
Rmchoor msurgenta were successfully executed, of which 
there can be little doubt. It would be a strong motiye for 
inducing the Nixam to consent that the port of the sub- 
sidiary forces still in the Company s territory, which he 
might otherwise msiit on being ordered to Hyderabad, may 
be stationed at Ballan. The districts usually called the 
Doab, lying between the and Toombuddni, are 

the part of the Nixam a dominions over which he has 
pcrliaps the least controL Their great distance from 
Hyderabad, and the reluctance which has been gencmlly 
diown to detaching any considerablo port of tho force sta 
tloncd at that capital, hare long since taught the remindart 
to rqijord it without much apprehenuon but a part of the 
subsidiary troops stationed in tho neighbourhood of Dalian 
or Adoni and ready to move ot a moment s warning, 
would completely oTeruTPc them This detachment would, 
at the same lime, bo of great service In curbing tho po- 
lignra of the Ceded Uistncts, until, by being kept dunng a 
few jTors as low os they now are they shall have lost the 
power of exciting diiturbanccs; and it would be at hand 
likewise, to act agoinit the Nabob of Canorc, m the cvxnt 
of what is not altogether improbable his fading in the 
payment of hi* tribute to the Compony which has now 
been trnnifcrrcd from the Niiara to himself 

There are still two pollgars In the Ceded Country, 
who have not yet come in but onl_) one of them, the 
Ghuttim man, can make any resistance hi* country is 
strong and he has himself been long habituated to o pre 
datory warfare I orerlooked the refractor} conduct of 
both these men last year, because it appeared imprudent 
to engage in fresh operations immediately after tin? dis- 
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turbancGS in Cumbum and at Ternikull Theie will be 
no difficulty in expelling them, should they peisist in their 
disobedience; but I shall not call upon Geneial Campbell 
until the Raicliooi campaign is over It may then perhaps 
be necessary to proceed also against the Zemindar of 
Panganoor, because I am not sure that he will' submit to 
an addition to his peshcusli, which must be laid on in oidei 
to reduce Ins power Sliould it so happen, that an attack 
upon all these three clnefs becomes indispensable, their 
reduction ivill be easy, and will be effected with little or 
no loss , and the Ceded Districts may then be considered as 
completely subdued 

I have always thought that such matteis ought to be 
agitated as little as possible, until the instant of execution 
arrives , but tlie Revenue Board having objected to the 
expenses of an establishment of matchlock and pike 
peons, which I raised onginall}’’ by ordei of Government, 
to supply the deficiency of legular troops, I have been 
forced to explain to them the service for which tliey will 
probably be required in the course of a few months, with a 
view to persuade them, if possible, to suspend any reduc- 
tions until June or July next, and to let it then be made 
graduallj'^ 

Though when pohgars are in considerable force, and in 
possession of stiongholds, regulars must always be em- 
ployed , yet when they are once dnven to the jungles, 
peons aie bettei calculated for pui suing them, and dis- 
covering, and seizing the principal leaders , and unless this 
is done, theie is always a danger of their lallyiiig again 
Peons too are much bettei qualified than regulars to dis- 
cover and prevent any projected insurrection Officers 
commanding corps or detachments have few or no means of 
finding out the designs of the pohgars in then neighboui- 
hood, and a nsing may happen almost before it is even sus- 
pected, which may afterwards, before it can be finally 
VOL I Z 
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quelled, occanon a heavy loss of men and money "When 
peooB, Datives of the countiy, are stationed m small parties 
in every conuderable pohgar viUage, the^ can easily per- 
ceive what number of armed followers the pohgar has, — 
whether they are chiefly idle men, who depend entirely 
upon him or men who follow agnculture or other 
occupations, and whether or not there is any design of 
drawing them together to rnlto commotions. When they 
have any reason to suspect such intentions, they send intel- 
ligence, and a snffiaent party is dispatched to seize the 
ringleaders, before they have time to collect follovrors Ho- 
gular troops could not be dispersed in this manner with 
out ruining their discipline, and, what is worse, without 
exposing them to the risk of being sometimes cut off, 
which bos always the mischievous dfect of encouraging 
the pohgars. 

There ore now above three thousand peons dispersed over 
the Ceded Di^tncti, for the purpose of preventiDg the re- 
turn of the fugitive pohgars and their followers, of watch- 
ing the conduct of the pohgars who sull remain m the 
country, and of dispcrslDg all assemblages of armed men. 
Their whole expense u fifty thousand pagodas, which is 
far below that of a battoUoo of sepoys, if we reckon arms, 
clothing See. and though they would not be able to keep 
their ground, unless there were troops to support them, 
jet os such aid is ready when required thej ore more use- 
ful than any additional battalion of sepoys could be t and 
were the option left to ojc I would prefer the peons 
^^cre tlicv reduced at once I should bedepnved of almost 
every means of knowing what the poligars arc doing 
Tho^e who ha>c bctn expelled mould collect parties of two 
or three hundred, and return through 1 snuel to plunder 
and in Gurrumcondah a great part of mhich province is a 
colleclhm of jioligarships they would set the nmihlars at 
defiance and pay very htllc rent, unless compelled bj mi 
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litaiy force The calling out of detachments, which would 
then be continually requited, would occasion almost as 
great an expense as the peons, and would not answei sa 
effectually the important end of preserving the peace of the 
country 

Had theie been a small garrison of peons in Termkull, 
as there always was when it belonged to the Nizam, the 
disagreeable occurrences there nevei would have happened 
It IS certainly better to prevent such outrages, than to be 
obliged to punish them I have recommended to the 
Board of Revenue, that the peons should remain as at 
present till J uly next, — that one-fourth should then be i e- 
duced, — that one-fourth should be reduced each of the 
two succeeding years, but that the one-fourth then left 
should be kept up for some years longei I must confess, 
however, that I would wish that one-third, instead of one- 
fourth, should be kept up until all danger of poligar dis- 
turbances was at an end The expense would be sixteen 
01 seventeen thousand pagodas a-yeai, which is tiifling 
when compared to the advantages of securing internal 
quiet My object is to establish every where the authonty 
of Government completely, and not to leave a set of tur- 
bulent chiefs in a condition to oppose it whenevei they 
see an opportunity , and if what I have suggested is 
adopted, there will never be any poligai wars in the Ceded 
Distncts 

I have taken the liberty of submitting this subject to 
your consideration, because, when it is referred by the 
Board of Revenue to Government, the question of the 
expediency of employing the peons, will no doubt be de- 
termined by your opinion I am, &c 

(Signed) Thomas Munro. 


2^2 
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General Stuarts answer is as follows 

dhab sir, 

I All favoured vnth your letter, doted the llth 
instant Tiie state of the countnes composing the Ceded 
Districts, and their future tranquillity, arc objects ^hich 
certainly cannot prove mdifleront to me and I am very 
much obliged to you for your observations upon therm I 
sludl when the question comes before Government, object 
to your disbanding any part of jour peons The present 
IS undoubtedly the most improper time that such a roca 
sure could be proposed, when wo may evpcct a great part 
of the regular troops to be called upon for other, and most 
probably, distant service. I am entirely of jour opinion, 
that when poligars aro in force and m possession of 
strongholds, regular troops arc necessary for the pur- 
pose of dislodging them Dut wlicn tJiey arc dislodged, 
and dnven to the jungle in a dispersed state, peons arc far 
prcftrablo to the regulars, for every purpose of discover- 
ing and apprehending them (hej arc likewise preferable 
to the regulars for the other purposes jou mention For 
these reasons though it may probably bo practicable at a 
proper time to reduce a part of them, I shall, upon all 
occasions, oppose tlicir entut? reduction- 

I have had some conversation with Mr Webbo upon 
this Olid other subjects rcgarvling you and wc cntlrclj 
agree in opinion respecting llio propriety of jour ijstem 
and rrasuning 

I am in hokte, but with great esteem, 

Dear Sir, 

\our very Mnccrcand faithful humble serrant, 

J Stuart 

Head quarters, Clinullrj Plain 
Ii2d Nuvimbcr 1802. 
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' In tlie mean while, the iniptoe which had 
long thieatened with Scindiah and the Rajah of 
Beiai, occiuied; and Generals Lake and Wel- 
lesley, at the head of then respective armies, 
took the field I^^ith the foimei of these officers. 
Colonel I\Iimro was not drawn mto communica- 
tion ; but with the lattei he kept up, tlnoughout 
the entire campaign, an intimate conespondence. 
As may be imagined, the laiger portion of the 
letters which passed between them, are at once 
too biief, and partake too much of an official cha- 
lactei, to possess much mteiest m the eyes of 
oidinaiy leadeis ; ^’■et there aie some whicji well 
deserve a place in this or any other collection ; and 
the foUowmg appear to me to be of the number. 

FROM MAJOR-GENERAL THE HONOURABLE ARTHUR 
WELLESLEY, TO LIEUTENANT-COLONEL MUNRO 

Camp at Hatteer, fifty miles N N E 
from Mentch, April 8th, 1803 

MY DEAR MUNRO, 

As it IS possible that the service on which I am 
employed may last after the rivers will fill, it is necessary 
that I should make arrangements for having boats upon all 
of them I have accoidingly wntten to Pourneah, and to 
Mr Read, to have some prepared in Mysoie and m 
Soondah and I must request you to have twenty basket- 
boats made in the Ceded Districts They should be of the 
size of ten feet diameter, and three feet deep, and I wish 
that they may be covered with double leather The lea- 
thers ought to be sewed with thong, and of such a size as 
to cover the gunnels of the boats all round I intend that 
your boats should be upon the Malpurba, respecting which 
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I mil wnte to you hereafter Be«des boats I tboil want 
boatmen, of which jour distncts ought to furnish a large 
proportion Poumeah saya, that when he managed Har 
ponellcy, that distnct, m particular, furmshcd a large 
number of people of this detcriptiom The total number 
that I shall wimt is three hundred, of which Soondah can 
give oulj twenty Mjsorc, I suppose, about one hundred 
and I must depend upon you for the remainder 

The pay which I have given the boatmen is one gold 
fanam for every day they do not work, and two gold fanams 
for every day they do this money paid dally if they choose 
It Let me know how many people of this description you 
can send me for this pay You will see, by the date of this 
letter, that I have lost no time, and I am still in high 
style. I am now moving towards the Nizam s frontier 
to faahtate a commumcabOD with CoIodcI Stevenson, and 
eventually, our junction As I advance, Futty Sing and 
Mccr Khan fall back, and I meet with do oppoaitloD I 
expect to be at Poonoh tooio time obout the SOtb 

Believe me my dear Munro ever jours most sincerely, 
Artiidr Wplleslbv 

FROU THE SAME TO THE SAME. 

Comp at Foonah, May 14th, 1603. 

%tY DEAR MONRO, 

I LF.ARN from General Stuart that he has 
desired you to supply mo with twentj boats for tlic Mal- 
purba, and tome boatmen 

“k ou know tliat the rlrcri will fill between the 14th and 
20lh of June and I beg jou take earlj measure* for pro- 
viding tin* mode of pacing them 

As you are too far from me, and it I* possible tliat jou 
mav not be able to send oflT the boats at a period suflid 
cntl) early for mj purpose I have directed that ten of the 
Inut* madi in booiidali which mere Intended for the nrer 
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your boats consequently are to be sent to the rivei Gul- 
purba, about thirty miles farther on I beg you to give 
orders upon this subject to the people you Will send with 
the boats Their station upon the iiver Malpurba will be 
at Langoly, that upon the rivei Gulpurba, will be at 
Gouigerry The boatmen whom you will send, will be 
divided equally between the stations, on the nvei Mal- 
purba, Gulpurba, and Kistna Then pay is to be one gold 
fanam for every day they do not work, and two gold fanams 
for every day they do it is to commence fiom the day 
they will leave their villages, and to be paid weekly I wilj 
settle with you foi it, to the day of their arnval at then 
posts, as well as for the expense of the carriage of the boats 
Afterwards, it will be paid by the officer in charge of the posts 

Believe me, my dear Munro, ever yours most sincerely, 

Arthur Wellesley 

The Peishwah arrived yesterday, and is going to be 
seated on Ins rausnud. 

% 

FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME 

Camp, twenty miles east of Arungabad, 
August 30tb, 1803 

MY DEAR MUNRO, 

SciNDiAH and the Rajah of Berar have entered the 
Nizam’s territones, have passed Colonel Stevenson with 
an army of horse only, and propose to be upon the River 
Godavery this day If the nver should be fordable, they 
may be able to get to the southward , and I give you 
notice, that you may have your tannahs prepared m your 
villages, and desire them to defend them They are 
starving already flour and grain sell two and a half seers 
for a rupee in their camp, because the inhabitants, finding 
that they have no guns, and that the horse cannot get over 
their walls, do not choose to give up their property upon 
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tlic first requisition, and they have not leisare to wait long 
in any particular place, 

I have received lutelligence, that a fellow, by name 
Mohtab Khan, who waa formerly in Tippoo 8 service, is 
employed by the Ilajah of Berar to nuse horse at Cudda 
pah You may probably find this fellow out and I re 
commend that he be treated as he deserves. 

I bog you to keep the We«ly bullocks in the service 
I will write to General Campbell regarding them 

If I should not have been so unlucky os to have the 
Godavery become fordable about six weeks sooner than 
usual, I hope to be able to atnke a blow against tbeu* 
mynadi of horse in a few da^a 

Dcllere me, my dearMunro, ever yours most sincerely, 
Artjiuh ‘Wbuleslei 

PROM TUB 8AUC TO TUB SAMB. 

Camp, September lOtli, 1003. 

DEAR MUKRO 

I ^A^ r received your letter of the SStli of Au 
gusL I have arranged the conquest at Ahmcdnngur, 
cxacll} as you have suggested 1 liavc appointwl Captain 
Graham to be collector, and haie given him a large body 
of peons and of horse to forward supplies and preserve 
trnnquilUty in my rear 

I should liaic wished to have you in tliat situation but 
you were not on (he spot and it is not iroposdblc but Umt 
}our scrMces will be required in )our own distnets I 
have olnulv put you on jour guard 

Since 1 wrote to jou last, I have given the cnenij a turn 
By a few rapid marches to the soutliward, I Iwvc shown 
tliein that they could not go alone to Hyderabad nml I 
bate conicqucnlly forced them to return to the nortliwanJ 
I don t know whether they will come back again but ft 
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-IS I'eported that they are going hack to Burhampoie , that ' 
the silladars are much discontented, and swear that they 
will not serve unless supported by the infantry and guns 
It cannot be expected, however, that I shall be able to 
march with celerity equal to that of an army of horse 
only , and some of these may enter your districts But, on 
the other hand, it is probable that I may stop them. 

The Bengal army has commenced offensive operations, 
and will cross the Jumna. The troops in Guzerat took 
Baroach by storm on the S9th of August Colonel Ste- 
venson beat up a horse-camp on the night of the 6th , and 
lie tells me that he proposed to repeat the attack upon 
another on last night , I have not yet heard whether he 
did so or not No enemy has elsewhere come withm forty 
miles of him. Beheve me ever yours most sinceiely, 

Arthur Wellesley 

FROM THE SAME TO THE SAME 

Camp, October 1st, 1803 

MY DEAR MUNRO, 

I INCLOSE a memorandum which I have xe- 
ceived from Bistnapah Pundit, the commander of the Bajah 
of Mysore’s horse serving with me, lelative to a claim which 
he has upon the Bajah of Harponhilly It appears that the 
Rajah gave him a village in enaum, which he has now 
taken from him Mr Cochrane knew that the grant had 
been made, and confirmed it , and I shall be obhged to you 
if you will inquire into the cucumstances, and let Bistna- 
pah keep his village if possible I entirely agree in the 
opinions expressed in your letter, upon the subject of 
oflPensive and defensive war, however, I think that you 
are mistaken respecting the possibility of checking, by 
defensive measuies, a predatory war carried on by horse 
only , indeed, I have done it already in this campaign 
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The feet 18, that fl predatory war i« not to bo carried on 
now, as It was formerly AU the pnnapal vilkges m the 
country are fortified (erceptiog in our happy country, in 
which our wise men have found out that fortifications ore 
of no use) a few peons keep the horse out and it is 
consequently necessary that they should have a comp and 
a haxaar to resort to for subsistence, m which every thing 
they get is very dear t besides, this necessity of seeking 
subsistence in the camp prevents them from extending 
their excuraons so far as they ought, to do any material 
injury 

The camp, on the resourcet of which an army of this 
kind must submit, must be rather heavy besides, there 
ore great bodies In it. They must have tents, elephants, 
and other tewary and must hare with them a suiBaent 
body of troops to guard thenr persons. 'I'he number of 
cavalry retained in such a camp must consequently be 
very large. 

Large bodies move slowly, and it is not difficult to gain 
intelligence of thdr motions. A few rapid and well coo 
tnved movements, made not directly upon them, but with a 
view to prevent the execution of any fevounte design, or 
its mischievous consequences, soon bring them to thar 
bcanngi they stop, look about them, begin to feel restless, 
and are obliged to go off* 

In this manner I lately stopped the march of the enemy 
upon IlydcralMid, which they ccrtainlv intended; they 
were obliged to return and bnng up and join their infan 
try and you will hare heard tlmt in a most furious 
action which I had with their whole army, with one diri 
Sion only, on the i?3d of September, I completely defeated 
them taking about one hundred pieces of cannon, all their 
ammunition &c tec. tec. They have fled Id the greatest 
confudon to Durimrapore Take mj wonl for it that a 
body of liglit troops will not act, unless supported by A 
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heavy body that will fight , and, what is more, they cannot 
act, because they cannot subsist m the greater pait of 
India at the present day. 

It IS reported that General Lake has defeated Perron. 
After that, he will of course open a communication with 
the Raajpoot chiefs, and will move into Berar I have 
designs upon that quarter also The only difiicult 3 ’^ I feel 
now, IS the entire want of magazines in the Bajali’s tern- 
tones , but I shall surmount that difficulty 

I vash that I could have you Avith me , but I see no mode 
of effecting that object 

Believe me ever yours most sincerely, 

Arthur Wellesley. 

IVe have taken Pawagur, a strong hill-fort belonging to 
Scindiah, in Guzerat. 

Tlie foUowmg is General Wellesley’s reply to 
a letter in which Mr Muni’o had questioned 
the wisdom of ceitain movements preceding the 
battle of Assye. 

Camp at Chenkain, November 1st, 1803 

MY DEAR MUNRO, 

As you are a judge of a mihtary operation, and 
as I am desirous of having your opinion on my side, I am 
about to give you an account of the battle at Assye, in an- 
swer to your letter of the 19th October , in which I think 
I shall solve all the doubts which must naturally occur to 
any man who looks at that transaction without a sufficient 
knowledge of the facts Before you will receive this, you 
will most probably have seen my public , letter to the 
Governor-General regaidmg the action, a copy of which 
was sent to General Campbell That letter will give you 
a general outline of the facts Your pnncipal objection to 
the action is, that I detached Colonel Stevenson The 
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fact u, I did not detocb Colooel Sterensoo, Hu was a 
separate corps equally strong if not stronger than mine 
We wfre desirous to engage the enemy at the same time, 
and settled a plan accordingly for on attacL on the mdm 
wg of the i?4th We separated on the 2£d he to marcli 
by the western, I by the eastern road, round the hills be 
tween Budnapore and Jalna and I bare to observe, that 
thu separation was necessary, — fint, because both corps 
could not pass through the same de6!cs in one day 
secondly, because it was to bo apprehended, that if we lefl 
open one of the roads through those bills, the enemy might 
Imre passed to the southward while we were going to the 
northward, and then the action would ha\e been delayed, 
or probably avoided altogether Cobnel Stevenson and I 
wore never more than twelve miles dutant from each 
other and when I moved forward to the action of the 
S3d, we were not much more than eight mJea. As usual, 
wo depended for our intcUigeocc of the enemy § position 
on the common Iilrcarrohs of tlio country Their horse 
were so numerous, that without an army their position 
could not be rcronooitrcd by an European ofllccr and 
even the hircarrahs in our own service, who were accus- 
tomed to examine and report on positions, cannot bo em- 
ployed here as being natives of the Camadc, they arc as 
well known as an European. 

The hircamilii reported the enemy to be at Bokerdun. 
Their right was at Bokerdun which was the principal 
place m their position and gave tlic name to the district in 
whidi they wc^c cncani|>cd but tlicir left, in which was 
their infantry, which I was to attack was at Assyr, scinch 
was su or eight miles from Bokerdun 

I dirrttcd my marcli ki as to bo within twelve or four 
teen miles of their army at Bokerdun, ns I thought, on the 
23<1 But when I nmved at the ground of encampment 
1 found tiiat I was not more than five or slv miles from it 
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[ ^^as then informed that the ca\alr\ had niarclicd, and 
die infantry wa^; about to follow, hut was still on the 
[jround , at all e^cnts, it was iiccc^sary to ascertain these 
points, and I could not ^enturc to icconnoitrc without iny 
hole force But I believed the report to be true, and I 
deternnned to attack the infanti\ if it rcuKiincd still u])on 
the ground. I apprized Colonel Stexcii'^onof this dctcrmin- 
Jition, and desired hmi to nio\e forward Upon inai clung 
on I found not onl^ their infantry, hut their cavalry en- 
camped in a most foimidahle position, which, b} the b}, 
It could ha\c been imjiossiblc forme to attack, if, when 
the infantr} changed tlicir front, the}' had taken caie to 
occup\ the only passage there was atioss the ICaitna 

When I found their whole army, and contemplated their 
position, of course I consideied whether I should attack im- 
inediatel}, or sliould delay till the following morning I 
detei mined upon the immediate attack, because I saw' clearly 
that if I attempted to letuni to ni}' camp at Nauhiiali, I 
should have been follow'cd thithei by the whole of the 
enemy's ca\ airy, and I might ha\c sufleicd some loss in- 
stead of attacking, I might have been attacked there in the 
morning , and, at all events, I should have found it very 
difficult to secure my baggage, as I did, in any place 
so near the enemy’s camp, in which they should know 
It w'as , I therefore determined upon the attack imme- 
diately. 

It W'as ceitainly a most despeiate one, but our guns 
weie not silenced Our bullocks, and the people who w’ere 
employed to diaw them, w'ere shot, and they could not all 
be dra\vn on , but some were , and all continued to fire as 
long as the file could be of any use 

Desperate as the action was, our loss would not have ex- 
ceeded one-half of its piesent amount, if it had not been 
for a mistake in the officer who led the picquets which 
were on the nght of the first bne 
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When the enemy changed their position they threw 
thdr left to Assje, in which village they had tome infan- 
try and it wai surrounded by cannon. As soon as I saw 
that, I directed the ofBcer commanding the picquets to 
keep out of shot from tliat village instead of that, ho led 
directly upon it the 79th which were on tJie right of the 
first line, followed the picquets, and the great loss we sus- 
tained was in these two bodies. Another evil which re 
suited from this mistake was the necessity of introducing 
the cavalry into the cannonade and the action, long before 
It was time, by which that corps lost many men, and its 
unit} and eifinency which I intended to bring forward m 
a close pursuit at the heel of the day But it was neces- 
tarj to bring forward the cavalry to save the remains of 
the 79th and the picquets, which would otherwise have 
been entirely destroyed Another evil resulting from it 
was, that we bad then no reserve left, and a parcel of 
straggling horse cut up our wounded and straggling in 
fantry who liad pretended to be dead, turned their guns 
upon our backs. 

After nil, notwithstanding this attack upon Assje by 
OUT right and the cavalry no Impression was made upon 
the corps collected there, Ull I made a morement upon it 
with some troops talon from our left after the enem} s 
right bad been defeated and It would hove been os well to 
have left it alone entirely till that, morement was made 
However I do not with to cast any reflection upon the 
ofllecr who led the picquets. I lament the consequences of 
his mistake but I mu^t acknowledge that it was not pos- 
sible for a roan to lead a bodv Into a hotter fire than he did 
the picquets on that da) ngalnst Assyc 

After the action there was no pursuit, because our 
cavalry was not then in a state to pursue It was neor 
dark when tlic action was over and wo passed the night on 
the flLid of battle. 
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Colonel Sle\cnson mnrclicd witli part of Ins corps ns 
soon ns he heard tlint I ^^ns about (o nio\c forward, and 
he also lno^od upon Bokerdun. lie did not receive iny 
letter till e\cning lie got cnlnnglctl in a nullah in the 
night, and armed at Bokerdun, about eight miles from 
me to the westward, at eight in the morning of the J24th. 

The enemy pas‘«ed the night of the G.Od at about twchc 
miles from the /icld of battle, tw’clie from the Adiuntce 
Ghaut, and eight from Bokerdun As soon as the} henid 
that Colonel Stevenson was ad\ancing to the latter jilacc, 
they set off, and never stopped till the} had got down the 
Ghaut, where the} armed in the course of the night of the 
24th. After his diniculties of the night of the 23(1, Colonel 
Stevenson was m no state to follow them, and did not do so 
till the 26th The reason for which he was detained till that 
day was, that I might have the benefit of the assistance of 
his surgeons to dress iii} wounded soldiers, many of whom, 
after all, were not dressed for nearly a week, for want of 
the necessary number of mediail men I had also a long 
and difficult negotiation with the Ni7ani‘’s sirdars, to induce 
them to admit my wounded into any of the Nizam’s foils , 
and I could not allow' them to dcpai t until I Iiad settled 
that point Besides, I knew that the enemy had passed 
the Ghaut, and that to pursue them a day sooner or a day 
later could make no difference Since the battle Stevenson 
has taken Barhumpoor and Asseergur I have defended 
the Nizam’s territones They first threatened them 
through the Caperbay Ghaut, and I moved to the south- 
ward, to the neighbouihood of Arungabad I then saw 
clearly that they intended to attempt the siege of Asseergur, 
and I moved up to the northward, and descended the 
Adjuntee Ghaut, and stopped Scindiah Stevenson took 
Asseergur on the 21st I heard the intelligence on the 
24th, and that the Rajalx of Berar had come to the south 
with an army I ascended the Ghaut on the 25th, and 
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have marched a hundred and twenty luilea since in el^ht 
days by which I have saved all our convoys and the 
Nizam • temtoncs. I have been near the Rajah of Bcrar 
two days bi the course of which he has marched fi\e 
tiroes and I suspect thet he is now off to hu own country, 
finding that he can do nothing id this. If that is the case, 
I shall soon begin on offensive operation there. 

But these czeroons I f«i** cannot last and yet. If ther 
ore relaxed such is the total absence of nil government 
and means of defence in this country, that it must folL It 
makes me sick to have any thing to do with them and 
It IB impo«iblc to describe their state Pray exert your- 
self for Bistnapah Pundit, and bcheve mo ever yours most 
smcerely 

ARTHUn WCLLESLCY 
PROM MAJOR MUNRO 
[To a fnend od his marriage ] 

GuJdoculJ 17th March, 1803 

— whom I left yesterday morning, has 

to.day pushed after me your letter of the 10th I long 
ago heard from luro Uiat you were among tlie stneken deer, 
whidi fully nccountod for your long silence The only 
thing that lurpnies me is tliat you should so soon hare 
begun to think of your old fncods, and of the common 
affairs of the world ou have certainly got the start of 
mo in making your permanent settU*nieDt though I would 
not hai-c m^piKncd it from the outrageous manner in 
whicjiyou always talked of matrimony I really bcheve 
that your arguments against it bare conlnbulctl greatly to 
keep me single, by nUavs putting me upon my guanl, 
whenever I spied the emmy blu hing in a female form, 
'\1\ liappim'^S lamafraJd, mu<it still be (irfirred for a few 
years, ami moil hktli to the period when I shall prefer 
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tlie comforts of n nurse, to tlie dim ms of n wife , wlien I 
slinll be so sun-dnccl, and so cased in flannel aimour, that 
no dartsliot fiom any eye black oi blue, shall evci reach 
my hem t What a life ha\c I led’ I ha\e ivastcd the 
best of 111} days without thoj03'sof love, and Mithout the 
endearments of domestic blis*; I can easily' see from your 

letter, that ]\Iis is a beautiful girl , and fioin nhat 

you call the short Moik that 3011 made, or ralhei that she 
made with 30U, that she i^ an enchanting iioman, but all 
the fascinations of form and manner soon lose their power, 
unless the man is held by superior attractions If a Io- 
nian has not a disposition somewhat similar to that of her 
husband, — if she has not those endow ments which can render 
her an amiable and intelligent companion, he will soon le- 

gard her with indifference IMis. is so 3'oiing, and 

fortunatel}' so fai fiom scenes of dissipation, that 30U may 
direct her mind to an3’’ pursuits 30U please , and you may 
gne her a taste for reading, which, besides being a peipe- 
tual fund of innocent amusement to herself, will make liei 
society more interesting to 30U and to 3’our friends 

Yours ever, 

Thomas Munro 

The following lemaiks upon the campaigns of 
Loid Lake and Sir Aithur Wellesle}’-, nnll not, 
it is presumed, be read without inteiest 

TO HIS BROTHER 

Rachatti, 12th February, 1804 

DEAR ALEXANDER, 

Your letter of the 2d January leached me some 
time ago The war is now ovei The treaty with Scin- 
diah has not yet been published here , but I suppose we 
shall soon have it from Bengal Delhi and Agia are said 
to be among the cessions We are now' complete masters 

VOL 1 2 A 
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of India, nnd nothing can ihaLe our power, if we tal^ 
proper measures to confirm it- The most essential one is 
a military arrangement for the whole of our possessions. 
Our armies ought to be so much increased as to enable us, 
if necessary, to carry on a war against a confederacy of the 
natiTe powers with France nnd, at the same time, to retain 
oor own feudatones in lubjecbon The revenues of our 
new acquisiUons, and the increase of revenue in our old 
domimoni, during a state of tranquillity, ensured by the 
protection of a powerful army, would more than counter 
balance all the additional expense of the mibtaiy establish- 
ment. 

You arc quite an enthusiast with respect to General 
Lake General Wellesley had, however, greater diihcul 
ties to encounter, a greater body of infantry nod artillery, 
a much more formidable ca\alry, and all animated by the 
presence of tbclr soveragn not displnted by the desertion 
of their officers bkc tbo northern army If there was any 
thing wrong at Assyc it was in pving battle but in the 
conduct of the acdon, every thing was right General 
Wellesley gave every part of fau army its full sbaro left 
no part of It unemployed but supported, sometimes with 
cavalry, sometimes with infantry, every point that was 
pressed, at the very moment tliat it was most necessary 
I allow them both great credit but, after all I see no- 
thing very extraordinary in the §uctt?ss of the war I 
never doubted that the result would be what it lias been 
I calculated, at the opening of the campaign, two years for 
the complete conquest of all the posiesdons of Sandia and 
the Rcrarman I thought their cavalry would have shown a 
little more enterprise but they mined it nnd destroyed its 
spJnt, by tcacinng the troopers that they did not depend 
upon cavalry, but upon infontry Ily coming forward 
with regular infantry they gave us every advantage wc 
could desire They opposed to us men that never could 
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be made 'io g(X)d ns our own, from the want of n national 
spirit among the oHlccrs, nntl of the support of Euro]icnn 
battalions, and they trusted the success of the wai to the 
event of close engagements jMorc credit has been gnen 
to the firmness of their infantry than it dcscr^cd They 
seem to ha\e made but little opposition, except during the 
short time our army was fonning, and to hn\e iclicd moic 
upon their nrtillci} than their inuskctr}, ns is full}' pro\cd, 
by our horse linMiig suficred little loss, unless by round and 
grape-shot Your nficctionnte Brother, 

Thomas; ivIunro 


TO HIS MOTHFR 
[Dcscnhing the Country, &c ] 

Anantpooi, 20th August. 1S04' 

DEAR MADAM, 

It gnes me great pleasuic to hear that your 
health is bettor than it has been foi some years past , and 
that you arc able to eiijoy the pleasure of walking, and 
that you sometimes go as far as Edinbuigh If you are as 
fond of gardens as in formei times, it must be a gieat com- 
fort to you to ha^e one so near the liouse I would give a 
great deal to have here such a garden as that at Leven 
Lodge, but, instead of the shady groves in wdiich it is 
supposed that we Indians pass our lives, there is hardly a 
tree between this place and Poonah I am endeavouring 
to convert about an acre of ground into a garden, but find 
It very difficult to get cither seed or plants All that I 
have in it are fourteen fig-trees, about ten or twelve inches 
high, which survived out of a great numbci of plants 
brought from a small garden at Cuddapah, above a hun- 
dred miles distant I have also a few vines, for they are 
hardy, and thrive every where I prefei the fig and the 

2 A 2 
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vine to most other fruit-tree*, because they bear in ten or 
fifteen rnonths most other fnut tree* in this country, do 
not bear in le** than eight or ten years. I have sown the 
•eeds of the roangoe, the orange, and »eveml other* but 
I do not mean to stay in this country to see them m blos- 
som I have DO river at my ganien s end, but a deep well, 
from which I draw water with the assistance of a wheel 
and fonr bullocks It is only m the great rivers m India 
that running water is seen throughout the year such 
streams as Kehan, or even Clyde, and all others down- 
wards, only flow after a fall of rain, and all the rest of the 
year present notlnog to the eye but a bed of dry sand In 
this part of India we have none of the verdant fields that 
arc every where seen in Britain. The waste lands ore 
always brown and naked, with hardly a blade of grass 
the com fields, after the crop is cut, soon becorao perfectly 
bore and nothing is to be seen but on immense plain of 
red or black earth, uoti! the grain nsc* again tlio follow, 
ing year In our kitdien-gardcns, carrots and onjons arc 
belter than they arc In Europe My green peas just now 
arc about four inches high and I despair of ever seang 
them reach to five but this is owing, I believe, to my bad 
gardening, for many people have tlicm as luTunantlv m m 
Scotland. My garden Is altogether such a miserable place, 
that 1 am almost asliamcd to go Into it, and usually avoid 
it in my walk* it is however of no great consequence how 
it it, as I am oIwam absent ciglit or nine months In the 
year and would not liavc leisure to enjoy its bcautic*, 
were it the finest in the world 
My father tells me, that John has been dttx of hli clou 
for some days I would rather hear that he was a favourite 
among his companions and Ihcir dux when out of school 
our oflectlonate Son, 

Tjiomah Musno 
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'10 Ills SISTI U 

Anantpoor, 23(1 July, 1805 

DlvAll KRSKIMv, 

You arc now, I hclie\c, foi the first time, a letter 
ortwoin my debt* nothin" from }oii has icachccl me of a 
later tl.ite than thelGlh of Ma\, ISO! This correspond- 
ence between India and Scotland, between per-'ons wlio liaAc 
not seen each othei for near ihiit} ^eais, and who may 
nc\er meet a"nin, is somethiiifi^ like letters fiom the dead 
to the livni" Wc are both so changed fiom what we 
were, that when I thinlv of home, and take up one of your 
letters, I almost fancy nnself hstening to a being of an- 
other world No moral or lebgious book, not c\cn the 
Gospel Itself, evei calls my attention so powerfully to the 
shortness of life, as docs m some solitary hour the lecol- 
lection of iii} friends, and of the long course of days and 
yeais that hn\c passed awa} since I saw them These 
ideas occur oflcncr m jiroportion as m 3 sta}' in this country 
is prolonged , and as the period of ni)' depailuic from it 
seems to approach, I look with pleasure to home, but I 
shall lea\e India w'lth regret, for I am not satisfied with 
the subordinate line in which I have moved, and with my 
having been kept from holding any distinguished military 
command by the want of rank I shall nc\ei, I fear, be 
able to sit down quietly to enjoy private life , and I shall 
most likely retiiin to this country in quest of w'hat I may 
never obtain 

My resolution of going home has been strengtliened by 
having this year discovered that my sight is not so good as 
it was I find that when writing I must go to the door of 
ray tent for the benefit of light when I wnsh Xo mend my 
pen I endeavour to believe that this is entirely owing to 
my having lived so many years in tents undei a burning 
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sun The sun has probably not bhone m vain but I bus> 
pcct that time bos also had a ebarc in whitening my hair 
and dimming my ngbt. Hi* hand appear* now before my 
eyes only thin and shadowy, like that of one of Osainn a 
ghosts, but It will grow thick and dark m a few years, and 
I must therefore return to my native land, and see my 
fnends before it is too late. Alexander will go home m 
December if peace is made before that time with the 
Alahrattas. 

I hope you have been successful in your memorial about 
Captain Douglas s property I should not have be^ san 
guine myself bad you not mentioned the able counsel by 
whom you have been advised 

Your description of Drummond's seat m the north 
makes me wish myself there for a few weeks. If I could 
be sure of living 6fly j ears without growing older, I should 
like to pass ten or twelve of them in such a place. Its 
game would not recommend It to me, for I am no sports* 
mas, and would not disturb them but 1 should admiro 
Its biili and deep glens and mountain-ciiBcadea, if it has 
any I should hardly agree to your plan of employing 
jour grent landscape painter, Nasmyth, in laying out the 
ground. All that I liave seen of his works is in Hector 
l^facneir* Pocrai. He is too fond of peopling his land 
scapes with fine gentlemen In bb view of Combuikcnneth 
be has fiDcd up lialf tlic picture with an overg row n Bond 
street lounger It is just such a figure ns might have been 
expected from a tailor who bad studied painting and been 
neemtoraed to exclaim occasionally after taking a measure 
of a full suit, “ and I too am a painter" "Were I to get 
poiviuon of Woodstock, when Drummond liad killed all 
the gome, and become tired of It Nasmyth would no 
doubt, for tlic honour of Scottish landscapes thmk it ne 
cesary to cxlilbit me in the same high4inlilicd itylo 
lounging under a tree, and musing nxHt deeply on tlic !o»s 
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of my Imt But I ^\ould submit to this to sec tlie place 
and its present inliabitanls. 

Your afiectionntc Brother, 

Thomas Munuo. 


TO ins MOTH HR 

l^aydroog, 23id October, 1805 

DEAR M VUAM, 

You \m 11 h.ne no cause to accuse me of silence 
if the last ships reach Bngland iMlhout accident; for I 
bebe^e that I ha^c written three letteis to you ^vithm these 
three months You ^m 11 see by them that your alarms 
about my health are groundless, and th.it I am ns ivell as 
ever I vas at home IVIy only Indian complaint, as I 
mentioned in one of these letters, is a slight pain, which 
I sometimes feel in ni}' back, occasioned by a fall in 
leaping over a ditcli, about twche or fourteen years ago 
You will hovever think \er 3 ' little of it, vhen you know 
that It has never, for a single d.ay, prevented me from 
riding or taking a morning’s walk of about four miles, 
which I do every day at sunrise, if I do not nde I feel 
It most after sitting long in one position And I am con- 
vinced that my father’s lumbago at Northside gave him 
more trouble in a week than mine has given me in twelve 
years A much more senous complaint is the deafness 
which I brought from home, and which is older than my 
remembrance The temporary fits which I used to have 
at home of extemporaiy deafness are much less frequent 
m this country , but I am more impatient under them, 
because a society of grown-up gentlemen are not so easily 
prevailed upon as my schoolfellows were, to laise their 
voices for my convenience I have now given you the 
history of all my ailings, and I imagine they aie as few as 
fall to the lot of most men of ray age, even m Scotland. 
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I have been induced bj your letter of the 8th of March, 
the longe*t I ever recared irom you, to repeat all that 
I wrote in a late letter on the »tate of my health and 
I m«in also to follow youradvic® of writing oftener, thougb 
I should send but a few hoes at a tune. With respect 
to gang home, it u my intention to leave India next 
year but I havo many doubu about adopting your plan 
of seeking a family of my own I saw myself some ob- 
stacles to it but you have raised up many more by your 
olarming account of the manners of modem ladies. As 
you exclude youth, and beauty, and family, from the 
quaCficBtions of a nife I suspect that you mean that I 

should lend to the altar the widow — , or some oncient 

lady, who has composed a treodse on the education of 
young women Had I pasted all my life at home, I might 
perhaps, os my sisters say Iiavo been the fittest person to 
diooso a wife for myself I might have been acquainted 
with her from her early )cars, koown perfectly her temper 
ond disposition and been in little danger of being deceived 
on these points but after on absence of near thirty years, 
spent chiefly in a tent, I shall on my return know os little 
of the women of my own country os those of any other 
nation in Huropc And as I iJiall not have so many 
opportunities, as younger meo, of mixing in female society, 
I should if I trusted entirely to roy own judgment m the 
choice of a wife hnd most likely, when it was too late, that 
I had made a bad one. 1 ora therefore inclined to tliink 
tliai it mil Ik* the wiscat course to be guided by your opi 
nion in this important matter 

I om very sorry that you have been obliged to abandon 
Leven Lodge on account of Its distance because y ou will, 
I am afraid, find the wont of the garden 1 our new house 
has the odrontage of being nearer '^Ir». Lnkinc but from 
lU situation at the corner of two streets, it mu^t be a very 
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noisy place, and can have very little ground You say 
that It has more than we had in Glasgow. This may well 
be, for we had none there 

Your affectionate Son, 

Thomas Munro 


It will be in the reader’s recollection that the 
year 1806 was lendeied memoiable in the annals 
of Anglo-Indian history, by the diffusion of a 
spu'it of disloyalty tliroughout the native army, 
such as had never before shown itself. Ceitain 
injudicious orders on the subject of dress ap- 
pearing at a moment when Missionary exertions 
chanced to be unusually great, furnished a handle, 
of which the disaffected adherents of the house 
of Tippoo failed not to take advantage ; and both 
the Mussulman and Hindoo sepoys being taught 
to beheve that a design for their forcible conver- 
sion to Cliristianity was in agitation, a tremen- 
dous conspiiacy, having for its object the massacre 
of aU the Emopeans in the country, was the con- 
sequence Neither of the conspiracy itself, noi of 
the mutiny at Vellore, to which it led, am I 
called- upon to give any account ; but the fol- 
lowing letters will show how the chief authorities 
at Madras were affected by it, as well as the opi- 
nions which Colonel Munro continued, in spite 
of appearances, to cherish. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add, that the office of Governor was at 
that time filled hy Lord William Bentmck 
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( Private and conjidenital ) 

tROlI LORD WILLIAM BRNTINOK TO LIEUT^OLONEL 
MUNRO 

Fort St George, August £d, 1806. 

MY DEAR SIR, 

We have every reason to believe, Indeed un 
doubtedly to knoTv that the eroissones and adherents of 
the sons of Tippoo Sultan hove been most active below 
the Ghauts, r^d It is said that the some intrigues have 
been cttnyring on above the Ghauts Great reliance is said 
to hare been placed upon the Gnrrumcondah pohgars, 
by the princes I recommend you to use the utmost vigi- 
lance and precaution , and 3rou are hereby euthoriied, upon 
any symptom or appearance of inturrecuon, to take such 
measures as you may deem necessary Let me advise you 
not to place too much dependence on any of tbo natire 
troops. It is impossible at this moment to say how for 
both Dadvo infantry and cavalry mar stand by us 
dn COSO of need. It has been ingeniously worked up into 
n question of religion The minds of the soldiery have 
been inflamed to the higlicst state of discontent and dls> 
aflection and upon this feeling has been built the rc^-csta 
bhshment of the ^lussulmnn goTemroent, under one of the 
sons of Tippoo SuIUn It w hardly credible that such 
progress could have been made in so short a time, and 
without the knowledge of any of us. But, believe me, 
the conspiracy has extended beyond oil belief and has 
reached the most remote ports of our onny { and the 
intrigue has appeared to have been every where roost suc- 
cessfully earned oo The capture of VcUorc, and other de 
aded measures m contemplation, accompanied by extreme 
vigilance on all parts, will, I trust, etiU prevent a great 
explosion I remain, my dear Sir, 

\ our obedient servant 

U BCNTINCk 
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Subjoined is Colonel Munro’s reply. 

Anantpoor, 11th August, 1806 

MY LORD, 

I HAVE had the honour to receive your Lord- 
ship’s letter on the 2nd instant. On the fiist alarm of the 
conspiracy at Vellore, I dispatched ordeis to watch the 
proceedings of the principal people of Gurrumcondah, for I 
immediately suspected that the sous of Tippoo Sultan were 
concerned, and I concluded that if they had extended then 
intngues beyond Vellore, the most likely places for them to 
begin with were Chitteldroog, Nundidroog, Gurrumcondah 
and Senngapatara. 

Gurrumcondah is perhaps the quarter in which they would 
find most adherents, not from any thing that has recently 
happened, but from its cheapness having rendered it the 
residence of a great number of the disbanded troops of 
their father, and from the ancestors of Cummer nl Dm 
Khan having been hereditary Killedars of Gurrumcondah 
under the Mogul empire, before their connection with 
Hyder Ally, and acquired a certain degree of influence in 
the' district which is hardly yet done away The family 
of Cummer ul Dm is the only one of any consequence 
attached by the ties of relationship to that of Tippoo 
Sultan , and I do not think that it has sufficient weight to 
be at all dangerous without the limits of Gurrumcon- 
dah 

The poligars, I am convmced, never will run any risk 
for the sake of Tippoo’s family Some of them would be 
well pleased to join in disturbances of any kind, not with 
the view of supporting a new government, but of render- 
ing themselves more independent The most restless among 
them, the Ghuttim-man, is fortunately in confinement , and 
I imagine that the others have had little or no correspon- 
dence with the Pnnees Had it been earned to any length. 
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I thould most bLelj Imve heard of it from aome of tho 
poligars themsclrefu 

ITie restoration of the Sultan never coxJd alone have 
been the mobre for auch a ooaapiracy Such on event 
could have been desirable to none of the Hindoos ^\fao 
form the bulk of the native troops, and to only a part of 
the Mussulmans. Dunng the invasion of the Camatio by 
Hyder the native troops though ten or tTrelrc months m 
arrear— though exposed to privations of every kind — 
tliough tempted by offers of reward, and though they sow 
that many who had gone over to him were raised to dis- 
tinguished situations, never rouhnicil or showed anv signs 
even of discontent Occosioaal mutmies have occurred since 

that period, but they were always partial, and had no 
other object than the removal of some particular gncvancc 
The extensive range of the late conspiracy con only be 
accounted for by tho General Orders haring been converted 
into an attack upon religious ceremonies t and though the 
regulations iuid undoubtedly no such object, it must be 
confessed tlint the prohibition of the marks of castes was 
well calculated to enable artful lenders to inflame tho minds 
of tho ignorant, — for tiiere u nothing so absurd but that 
they will bclIe\o when madco question of religion. How 
ever strange it may appear to Europeans, I know tliat the 
genersJ opinion of the most Intelligent natbes in tins part 
of (he country is that it was intended to make the sepoys 
Chn^tlan? The rapid progress of the conspiracj is not to 
be wondered at, for the circulation of the General Orders 
prepared the way, by spreading discontent and tho rest 
was easily done lij the means of (lie tappal and of K-nd 
Ing confidential cmi«vines on leave of absence Tho cap. 
tureof A cllorc and still more the rcfnndmg of tho oflVn 
sire parts of the regulations, will I liarc no doubt, pro 
vent onj further commotion, — for tlie cauvs being rcmoTcd 
the dlscontenl which lias liccn cxcitni will soon subside am! 
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be foi gotten. The native troops, sensible of theii own 
guilt, will naturally for some time be full of suspicion and 
alarm , but it is hardly ci edible that they will again com- 
mit any acts of violence 

TO HIS FATHER 
[On the same sub]ect ] 

> Anantpoor, 4th Septembei, 1806 

DEAR SIR, 

My promotion to Lieutenant-Colonel, about 
which you appear so anxious, is an old affair. I am about 
half-way up the list, next to John Dighton , and Davidson, 
who has given you so much trouble, is about a dozen lower 

down is, T suppose, gentleman-usher to all 

old Indians, on their arrival in Edinburgh , for I find that 
he introduces all those who visit you I imagine that those 
Indians, from their talking of nothing but India, must 
be very insipid company to the old resident natives of 
Scotland 

I do not admire the plan of the ’s, in setting 

George to read so eaily Had he been the son of Scnb- 
blerus, or Mr Shandy, such an experiment might have been 

expected , but I could not have believed that would 

have tried it She may make her son puny and sickly by 
such early studies, without making him a bit wiser than 
other boys who begin three years later he will get sore 
eyes and wear a wig, and be toimented by his play- 
fellows 

Alexander will have written you of the peace with Holkar 
The armies have returned into quarters, and there is at 
present no Likelihood of any of the native powers interrupt- 
ing our tranquilhty A very senous mutiny took place in 
June, among the sepoys at Vellore, in which sixteen officers 
and about a hundred Europeans of the 69th regiment, lost 
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thdr lives. The fort was, during some hours, in the pos- 
ictaion of the insurgents, hut wai very gallantly recovered 
by Colonel Gillespie, who happened very fortunately to 
bo in the command of the cavalry at Arcot, and hastened 
to Vellore on the first alarm, with the 19th light dragoons 
and 7th foment native cavalry Some of lus own letters, 
of which I inclose a copy, will give you a full account of 
the affair 

A committee was appointed to Investigate the causes of 
the insurrection It bos latdy been dissolved but I have 
not heard what report it has mode I have no doubt, how 
ever that the discontent of the sepoys was ongmally occa- 
tionod by some ill-judged reguladons about their dress 
and that it broke out into open violence, iu consequence of 
being eDCOumged by the intngues of Tippoo, son of Moia 
ul Did then a prisoner In the place The offenaiive article 
of the regulations which occadoned so much miscldcf, and 
which has since been rescinded, ran m the following words — 

10th — “ It IS ordered by the regulations, that a noUve soU 
dier shall not mark his face to denote his caste, or wear ear- 
rings when dresv?d in his umfoim And it is further di 
rccted, tliat at all parades, and upon all duties, evtry sol 
dier of the battahoo shall be clean shaved on the chin It 
is directed also, that uniformity, os faros Is practicable, 
be prcifCTTcd, in regard to the quantity and sliapo of the 
hair upon the upper lip 

This tnfling regulation, and a turban with something 
In its shape or decorations to which the sepoys arc extreme- 
ly OTene, were thought to be so essential to the stability 
of our power in this country, tliat It was resolved to in- 
troduce tlwni, at the hatard of throwing our native army 
into rcbcllioo. One battalion hml already at Vellore re 
jcctcil the turban, nnd been marched to Madras, with 
ImmUcirhicff tied obout their hoods but the pnjcctors 
were not discouraged They puslied on their grand dengn 
until they were suddenly stopped short li) the dreadful 
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massacre of the lOtli of July They were then filled with 
alai m . they imagined that there was nothing but dis- 
affection and conspiracy in ail quaiters, and that there 
would be a general explosion thioughout all our military 
stations Theie was unfoi tunately, howevei, no ground 
for such apprehensions , foi almost every person but them- 
selves was convinced that the sepoys, both from long 
habit and from inteiest, weie attached to the service — 
that nothing but an attempt to force the disagieeable 
regulation upon them would tempt them to commit any 
outrage, and that whenever this design was abandoned, 
every danger of commotion would be at an end, and the 
sepoys would be as ti actable and faithful as ever Their 
discontent had nothing in it of treason or disaffection It 
was of the same kind as that which would have been ex- 
cited in any nation, by a violent attack upon its prejudices 
Petei the Great found the Russian beaid a tough job. 
Beards and whiskers are not now such weighty matters in 
Europe as formerly, but even now, an order to shave the 
heads of all the troops in Britain, leaving them only a 
lock on the ciown like Hindoos, or to make aU the presby- 
tenan soldiers wear the image of the Pope oi St Anthony, 
instead of a cockade, would, I suspect, occasion some ex- 
pressions, if not acts, of disloyalty. A stranger who reads 
the Madras regulation, would naturally suppose that the 
sepoys’ beards descend to their girdles, and that they are 
bearded hke the pard, but this is so far from being the 
case, that they aie now, and have been, as long as I can re- 
member, as smooth on the chin as Europeans, making a due 
allowance for the difference of the razors employed on the 
two subjects And as to the hair upon the upper lip, its 
form is so much like that which sometimes appears upon 
the upper hp of our own dragoons and grenadiers, that 
none but the cntical eye of a shaver could distingiush the 
difference Had the grand projected shaving-match ter- 
minated without accident, it might have amused the spec- 
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tator* bkc a pantomime upon a large stage but when it 
is considered how many brave men lost their bves by it, 
one cannot help feeling for the national character 
I am, dear Sir, your afTecUonate Son, 

Thomas Munro 

TO HI8 FATHER 

The date uncertaiiL 

DEAR SIR, 

last letter to any of the family nt home was, 
I believe, to Erskine, and I then told her that I should 
make a remittance for the purchase of l^even Lodge 
Some letters, both from you and her, gave me reason to 
fear that it might be sold, and that you would bo forced to 
leave it I hope that I have not been too late for my 
mother appears to be attached to the place, and has enjoy 
ed better health at it than she has done for some time and 
she would probably not bo so well any where else It 
would, at all events, be very dlstrcaaing to her to be driven 
to seek another habitation for even a better one would 
not please her so much She would regret the loss of her 
walks in the garden, and of all the trees and shrubs she 
has been accustomed to toko care of Messrs. Hanngton, 
Cockbum, and Eanngtoa, of Madras, have promised to 
remit to you on order for 2000/ stcrhng by the first op- 
portunity Thu money is meant for the purchase of Leven 
Lodge but should that place have been unfortunately ol 
ready sold, you can then buy any other which j ou think will 
be ogrccttblc to ray mother I hope she received the two 
sliawla mentioned in the inclosed bill, which were consigned 
by the Monarch, in March, 180J, to Munro and Brown 
The treaties with Sandiali and the Berar Bajah p\c us 
llie greatest accession of territory c\*cr acquired on any 
former occadon Jsot haring seen the schedulcsi, I do not 
exacllj know the amount of the rerenue but I Iunc heard 
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that the cessions fi om Bcrar arc estimated at sixt}' lacs, 
and fiom Scindiali at one cioic and sc\cnt} lacs of lupces 
We get the piovinces of Delhi and Agia, and all Scindiah’s 
possessions to the noitlniaid of Ic}pooij Jaiidipoor, and 
Goluid , apait of Guzeiat, Ahniednaggui in the Deccan, 
and Cuttack, which connects the noithein Circais nith Ben- 
gal Gcneial Wellesley dictated the teiins The gradual con- 
quest of India might ha\e been consideied as ceitain, when 
Bangaloie was taken , foi when the ]\Iysorc poivcr was 
broken, there was no otliei that could resist us. Tippoo 
himself w’as incapable of making aii}' gicat exeitions in the 
wai in which he lost his life Several of the principal 
pow'ers have alread}' received a subsidiar3' force , and there 
is little doubt that most of the others wall follow their 
example hereafter, e’tlier w'lth the view of defending them- 
selves against external enemies, oi rebellious competitors , 
for in Eastern governments, the death of the leigning 
prince is usually followed by a disputed succession when- 
ever they submit to receive a subsidiary force to be con- 
stantly stationed in their dominions, they have, in fact, lost 
then independence They aie influenced by the councils 
of the Biitish Government in India, they become accus- 
tomed to its supeiiority , they sink into the rank of tribu- 
tanes , and their tciiitories, on the failure of heirs, or 
perhaps sooner, w'lU form provinces of the Biitish Empire 
I am, dear Sn, youi affectionate Son, 

Thomas Munro 

I cannot bettei conclude tlie present chaptei, 
than by insetting a lettei to Ins sister, which an- 
nounced his intention of quitting India ; a design 
which he carried into effect soon aftei the letter 
itself was despatched 
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Anaotpoor 5th August, 1807 

DEAR ER«KIhE, 

A NUMBER of your letters have reached me vnthin 
these few months and 1 am not sure whether or not I have 
answered any of them they are dated the 21st of June and 
Slst of December, 180G and the 2d of January and Cth of 
February, 1807 One of them contains four sheets and a 
half, which is perhaps the cause of my not having before 
ventured to confess that I had received it The chmatc 
of Scotland has, by your account, unproved very much m 
Its cfTccts on the growth of trees. I find some difficulty in 
bcheving this, because it is contrary to the course of nature t 
for men and women have always observed, that as they grow 
older, every thmg else degenerates The seasons become more 
inclement, and com, and ttnlmals, and trees, more stunted m 
their growth. But your tree®— your ivy —have escaped the 
influence of this geneTrillaw, by their having been protected 
in Uicir tender years by some firs. I remember two of 
those generous uativcs of our isle, os you call them, at 
Northode, and though they were at least fifty years old, 
they were scarcely twenty feet high they certainly did not 
slioot up three or four feet in a season, in thar youth ) ct 
they were the two most respectable trees m that part of the 
country and I doubt if jour woods can show any tiling 
like them Trees in this counUy, with tho advantage of 
ortiGoal watenng hardly ever shoot more than six feet in 
a season and in general, not more tlian four or five but 
much Ic^s if goals get among them I have a great mind 
to bring home o flock of five hundred or a Oiousand, if 
I can get a pa sage for them, merely to show you what they 
can do m one day in your elephant woods I think they 
would finish the leaves in the forenoon and the bark in tlic 
afternoon But it isinsaln to talk of trees and goals lo a 
politician and I viih, therefore, that I could tell you who 
lliis Mr Taul Is alwul nhmn jou ask ^nie saj that lie 
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is a tailoi, who bi ought out a long bill against some of Loid 
Wellesley’s StalF, and was in consequence provided for , 
otheis say that he was an adventurei, who sold knicknacks 
to the Nabobs of Oude All that I know for ceitain is, 
that he is a gi eat patriot, and that if^you aie obliged to 
get patiiots from India, it is high time that I were 
home 

I am now piepaiing to quit this countiy I have wiitten 
for a passage, and mean to go to Madias next month , and 
if nothing unexpectedly occurs to detain me, I shall sail m 
October, and leach England, I hope, in March I shall 
leave India with gieat regret, for I shall carry with me only 
a moderate competency, while by, lemaining four or five 
yeais longer, I should double my fortune, this, however, 
IS of little consequence, as I am not expensive But what 
I am chiefly anxious about is, what I am to do when I go 
home, I have no rank in the army thei e, and could not 
be employed upon an expedition to the Continent, or any 
othei quaiter, and as I am a stianger to the generous 
natives of your isle, I should be excluded fiom every other 
line as well as military, and should have nothing to do but 
to he down in a field hke the faimer’s boy, and look at the 
laik saihng through the clouds I wish to see our father 
and mother, and shall therefore make the voyage , but I 
much fear that I shall soon get tired of an idle life, and 
be obliged to return to this country for employment. 

Youi affectionate Brother, 

Thomas Munro 


[The following extiacts from his coirespondence with Mr 
Thackeray at this time, are too v aluable to be vnthheld ] 

“ It is an old mihtaiy privilege, which has at all times 
been very fully exeicised, to abuse the civil powers I 

2 B 2 
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bear it with a Chnition spint of retignation, because most 
know, that all officers, and especially ensigns, always speak 
from the best authonty, and that it therefore becomes us to 
hear what they say with proper deference.” 

The above relates to a complaint of a subaltern officer, 
who, when travelling through the country, could not, as 
he asserted, procure as many chickens and eggs as he want 
ed, though he saw the former running about before him 
‘ I regret your lots (alluding to his removal to a higher 
situation) on my own account for I used to enjoy a fort 
night s bolt at Adont, and talking of Greeks and Trojans, 
after havmg seen nobody perhaps for three or four months 
before, but Uedurs* and Gymnosophists ” 

“ I hope that you will m your new Government, carry 
into practice the maxims of the Grecian worthies, whom 
you so much admire and that yon will act m all situations, 
as Aristides would have done ond when you fed that 
your EngUsh spints prompt you to act first and tinnk 
afterwards, that you will recollect the temper of Themi*- 
tocles — ‘Strike but hear \ou oro not likely to bo 
placed in exactly the same situation but many otlicrs may 
occur in the course of your coDcctorotc lifu, that will 
require os great a command of temper and if there is any 
faith in physiognomy, I liavc no doubt tliat you mil rival 
the Grecians for, after you were cropl bj the Adorn 
barber you mere a striking hkrocss of a head of Thcmis- 
toclcs I recollect to have seen in on old edition of Plu 
tarch 8 I iTc*, pnated fn the time of Queen riirabcfli 
‘ The fault of our jiiilidal code i , that there !s a great 
deal too much of it for a first essay Our own bus expanded 
gradually during several centuries, along with the inereos- 
jDg knomlcdgc and drilization of the people, to llial they 
were nlwajt fitted In some measure to their focuUlc*. Put 


A caste of polijjars a soft of mniUa peoDi 
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here, without an3f prepaiation, we throw them down in the 
lump among a parcel of ignorant rayets and equally 
Ignorant pundits, whose legal knowledge does not extend 
beyond the term pzms of cowi ics^ for that is almost all that 
IS to be found in Halhed’s boasted code of regulations ” 

“ It would have been bettei to have curtailed nine-tenths 
of the 1 egulations, — to have confined appeals within narrower 
limits, and to have made the ziUali judges absolute Some 
fifty or sixty years hence, when the natives had become less 
litigious, and had learned what laws they had got, the sages 
of [those days — some futuie ‘ Scotts and Malcolms’ — 
might give them a more extensive code ” 

“ I hope the conjunction of so many judges at Masu- 
hpatam will reform its morals If the daughters of Be- 
hai are as numerous as they were in former times, I am 
afraid that they will still hold the balance of power, and 
that a conflict between them and the judges will be an 
‘ impius congiessus 
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CHAPTER \ I 


Returai to England — R«tuiU Northwood tide — Feelingi od 
that occaaiun —Paper on the fubject of Free Trade with 
Indio. — Mamagc- — Appointed Head ComroiMioner to no 
qnlro into the Judicml Sjetem. — Retomt to Modrai. 

Earlt in tlic month of October, 1807, Lieu- 
tenant-Coloncl SInnro prepared to cany into cx 
cciition the determination expressed ui tlie pre- 
ceding letter Witli tins ncu he applied for 
and obtnmcd permission to resign Ins situation in 
the Ceded Districts , and after n few daj s spent 
in putting the oiTairs of the province in order, lie 
proceeded to Madras. Here he found a home- 
ward bound fleet in readiness to sail , and lm^ nig 
bidden farewell to such of liis old fnends os still 
rcnninctl at the I’reMdcnc}, and wntten n fen 
%’nlcthctor} letters to others Bcnttcrc<l through the 
proi inccs lie took his jiassagc for 1 ngland 

Upuanls of sc\cn-nnd t^\cnt^ jenrs ucre 
now clapsetl since the date of Colonel Munros 
first am\al m India diinng the whole of which 
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time lie bad been actively and busdy employed 
either in a mibtary or a cml capacity. As a 
soldiei', be bad served witli maiked distinction in 
many campaigns, iismg fiom tbe lank of Cadet 
through all the giadations to a Lieut -Colonelcy ; 
— as a civil officer, be bad discharged duties 
moie arduous and more impoitant than ever be- 
foie feU to the sliaie of a Bntisb functionaiy m 
tbe East ; and bis talents, both for business and 
war, were acknowledged, on all bands, to be of 
the very highest order But it was not in the 
mere routine of regimental and levenue affairs 
that Colonel Munro was admitted to possess a 
degree of mteUigence laiely equalled. His 
thoiough knowledge of the native languages — liis 
intimate acquaintance with the native chaiacter — 
his facility of seeing mto and umaveUing the in- 
tiicacies of native diplomacy, lendered his opinion 
on all points connected with Indian admuiistia- 
tion pecuharly valuable ; and for many years back 
it had been sought with eagerness, and leceived 
with attention, by the highest authonties in the 
country. Of tlus, ample proof may be fomid m the 
recorded minutes of the several Governors-Gene- 
ral, by all of whom, from Eail Coinwalhs down- 
wards, he was consulted, and to all of whom he 
. freely gave advice, whether the question at issue 
lefened to the settlement of the land levenue, oi 
the organization and equipment of the aimy.^ 

* See the Appendix 
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In a word, from tlie date of Ins appointment a» 
assistant to Colonel Read in the Baramalil till 
Ins embarkation at Madras Colonel Mimro may 
be said to have moved in a much wider 
sphere than tliat iihicb be was supposed to 
occupy , being m more than one instance the 
autlior of arrangements m which he never ap- 
peared, exactly ns the scene shifter in a theatre, 
though himself unseen, is the real cause of the 
transmutabons wluch the sword of hnrleqmn 
seems to produce. It is not, therefore surpnsmg 
to find, tliat his departure from the scene of his 
labours was lamented by men of all ranks as a 
serious nntaoual calamity, or that lie earned witli 
him the admimhon and esteem of the hbeml 
witli the respect even of tliosc to whom his merits 
rendered him personally an object of sometlung 
like envy 

After a pleasant passage of rather more than 
five montlis. Colonel Munro landed at Deal on 
the 5th of Apnl, 1808 His feelings on that 
occasion were neccssonly of a \ cry mixed nnhirc 
Dnrly nssoemhons were of course, brought hack 
111 full ngoiir to his mind but there arose mth 
them that apprehension of unseen ciils, — that 
dread of finding realities less hnght than the pic 
tiircs draini hi imagination, whicli cannot ho 
nholh sliakcn olT by any man who after an 
absence of eight and tw ent\ icars is aliout to 
reiisit the haunts of liis south Ncierthclcss his 
aiiNicti to cnjoi again the socicti of Ins rclatncs 
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was too gieat to peimit him to linger unneces- 
sarily in the South He hurried through Kent, 
and having transacted certain business, which de- 
tained him, till the summer was far advanced, in 
London, he took the road to Scotland. 

Some of the melancholy forebodmgs which seem 
to have -assailed him on his first landing in Eng- 
land, weie now destined to receive their accom- 
plishment Time had wi ought its usual effects 
both upon his own family' and elsewhere ; for the 
mother whom he loved so tendeily, died a year 
previous to his aiiival, and his father was fast ap- 
proachmg that state, when the society even of those 
neaiest and dearest to us can scarcely be said to 
interest or amuse. Of his brothers, hkewise, two 
had paid the debt of natoe; and of liis eaily 
acquaintances many were sleeping with theii* 
ancestois, whilst such as survived were unavoid- 
ably changed, if not in disposition and feehng, 
at all events in outwaid appeal ance. Yet natm’e 
was the same now as she had ever been, and 
the lapse of so many years had in no degree 
affected the intensity of delight with which 
Colonel Munio was accustomed to look abroad 
upon her chaims. 

The foUowmg lettei to his sister presents 
as beautiful and affecting a picture as I recol- 
lect evei to have seen, of the feelings of a 
noble-minded man under veiy pecuhar circum- 
stances * 
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Glasgow, 25th October, 1803. 

DKAJl ERSKINE, 

\ OUR letters to Alexander and me, without date 
aj usual, have amved just as punctually as if they had 
hod that qii nlifi mtinn iVe sholl not be in Edinburgh till 
the 2nd November, and instead of paying you a visit at 
Ammondel, I must, I beheve, stay at home until I re- 
cover my heanog for I om now deafer than ever I was 
ID my hfe, owing to a cold which I caught, or rather which 
caught me, a day or two before I left Edinburgh. I have 
been httle more than a dumb spectator of all the gaiety 
which you talk, of, for I can hardly hear a word that is said. 
I never was so impatient under deafness as at present when 
I meet every moment in my native city old acquaintances, 
ailang fifty questions, which they are obbged to repeat 
four or five times before they can male mo comprehend 
them Some of them store at me, and think, do doubt, 
that I am come homo because I am deranged. I am so 
coUrcly incapable of taking any part In converBation that 
I have no pleasure in company, ond go into it merely to 
save appearances. A sobtory walk is almost the only thing 
in which I have any enjoyment I have been twice nt 
Northede, and though it rained without ccadng on both 
days, it did not prevent me from rmmbhng up and down 
the nver from Clayiloup to the Aqueduct Bridge. I stood 
above on hour at Jackson s Dam, looUng at the water 
rushing over, wlnlo the rain and withered leaves were de- 
scending thick about me and while I recalled tlic days that 
ore past. Tho wind wlilslbng through tlio trees, and the 
water tumbling over the dam, liod stHI the same sound as 
before but the darkness of the day, and the htllo smart 
box perched upon the opposite bank, destroyed much of 
the illusion, and made me feel that former times were gone 
I don t know how it Is, but, when I look back to early 
years I always aisocute suoihinc with them. W hen I 
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think of Noith wood-side, I always think of a fine day, with 
the sunbeams streaming down upon Kelvin and its woody 
banks I do not enter completely into eaily scenes of life 
in gloomy, dnzzling weather ; and I mean to devote the 
fiist sunny day to another visit to Kelvin, which, whatever 
you may say, is worth ten such paltry streams as your 
Ammon 

The threat conveyed m this letter, of visiting 
ISTorthwood-side again, was, on more than one 
occasion, punctually executed ; when every spot, 
endeared to hun by the recollections of other days, 
received rts due share of notrce. He bathed m the 
dam, wandered through the woods, sat down upon 
the old bench, and even climbed the aged tr’ee 
among whose branches, or at whose roots, he had 
so frequently indulged his youthful taste for read- 
ing ; and he turned hrs back upon the place at 
last, not without a pang of regret, such as he felt 
when starting into life upwards of a quarter of a 
centmv before 

When the novelty of his situation had in some 
degree wonr off, and things began to assume 
around him the air of famrhar objects. Colonel 
Munro gi’adually entered, with more and more 
spirit, into the society of his native land. He 
now spent a good deal of his time in Edinbmgh, 
where he resumed his favourite study of Chemis- 
try, by attendmg Dr. Hope’s lectures, and by 
pemsmg such works as had come out smce his 
departm’e for India ; whilst he varied his mode of 
life by makmg frequent excursions, sometimes to 
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the seat of his brother in-law, sometiines to other 
places. He began, likewise, to look around for 
some desirable property, with a view of purclia- 
smg if not of permanently settling on it , and 
more than one appears to have been submitted to 
his choice witliout effect But Colonel Munro 
was not calculated to lead long and with comfort 
to himself, a life of absolute idleness The want 
of employment b^an at lost to be felt , and hav- 
ing in vam sought to dispel, by wandering from 
place to place m England, the weonness arising 
out of it he removed to London, where he took 
up his temporary abode 

Any man who has distinguished himself as 
Colonel Munro had done, is sure of finding a 
ready admission into the best society of the British 
capital Man> of bis personal friends were set- 
tled there, and his reputation having already ex- 
tended far beyond tlic bounds of tbcir circle, be 
found nil classes anxious to cultiv ate bis acquain- 
tance. He met their advances with the frankness 
whicli was natural to lum , and, whatever the 
comiKiny might be into wlucli accident threw 
him be botli rccciv cd and rommunicnted grati- 
fication and amusement. Himself a man of 
letters and saence, lie was perfectly at liome 
m the litcnuy and scientific circles accustomed 
to think profound!) on state questions he was 
cquall) at home among pobtidans , v\lnl8t even 
vntb tlmt large portion of men who depend upon 
tlicir titles tbcir vvcaltli, or other adventitious 
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ciiciimstances, for impoitance, he never failed to 
be at ease. In mixed or large companies, he was 
indeed usually sdent, because his deafness hin- 
dered him fiom comprehending what was said 
when many persons spoke together ; but, wher- 
ever an opening was made, he dehghted and in- 
stmcted those about him by his playful wit and 
great conveisational poweis 
Whilst such was the tenor of his moie social life, 
Colonel Mumo never ceased to take a hvely interest 
in the situation and prosperity of the country He 
watched with an attentive eye the progress of the 
war in the Peninsula, of winch, even when affans 
wore the most unpromising aspect, he predicted 
the successful termination, and he invariably ad- 
vocated the sound pohcy of putting foith the 
whole strength of the empire in the struggle. It 
has been asserted, I heheve upon good grounds, 
that his Grace the Duke of Wellington made 
more than one effort to obtain the assistance of 
his well-known talents Be this however as it 
may, there can he no doubt that he was in con- 
stant communication with the Duke, than whom 
' no man more justly rated him ; whilst his own 
anxiety to join the Peninsular army was such, 
that he would, in all probahihty, have been per- 
mitted to indulge it, had not his services been 
again required by the East India Company ^ 

^ When the expedition to the Scheld was fitted out, Colonel 
Munro accompanied it as a volunteer, and was present with Sir 
John Hope, whose guest he was, at the siege of Flushing Un- 
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One of Colonel Jlunro s chief amusements at 
this time eonsisted m attendmg the discussions m 
the courts of law and tlie debates m parhament. 
The former mterested huu chiefly because they 
enabled him to eompare one mode of administer- 
mg justice with another, the latter could hardly 
fail of exciting the deepest attenbon from one 
whom nature herself had mtended for a states- 
man. Whether he entertamed at tins period any 
idea of obtaining a seat m the House of Com 
mons, I am unable to say but events were fast 
approachmg which furnished the least reflecting 
with the power to judge as to his fitness or unfit- 
ness for the office of n senator 

Tlie period drew near when the Company s 
charter must either expire or be renewed as it had 
been twenty j COTS previously , and public atten- 
tion began to bo directed, with no ordinary eager- 
ness, to tlie result Parhament partakmg m the 
fechng whicli existed to a greater or less degree 
tliroughout the country, determined to do no- 
tlung rashly, bpt to examine the matter fullj, 
and in all its bearmgs, ere they came to any deter- 
mination Slaiiy persons connected intli India 
were in consequence, summoned to give evidence 
before a Committee of the House of Commons, 
touching the relative advantages and disadvan 
tages of renewing or witlidramiig the clmrtcr in 
VI hole or m part imchangcd or modified — whilst 

fortanately none of !ii5 wnticn al the tim^ liavc boon 

j rt“»encil 
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the question of tin owing open the trade of India 
was discussed with all the violence wliicli such a 
question was likely to excite in this commeicial 
countiy I speak not my own language, but that 
of the Commons of England,’^ when I asseit, that 
among all whose opimons were sought on that 
memorable occasion, Colonel Munio made tlie 
deepest impression upon the House, by the 
comprehensiveness of his ™ws, by the promp- 
titude and intelligibility of his answers, and 
by the judgment and sound discretion which 
characterised every sentiment to which he ga's e 
utterance I cannot occupy the pages of a 
work like this, by transcnbing fiom a volume 
which is within the reach of all who take an in- 
terest in East India affaus ; but of his mode of 
arguuig, as it appears m certain memoranda which 
have fallen, with other of his manuscripts, into 
my possession, it weie unjust not to affoid at 
least one example f The following very able 
paper relates to the question of opemng the trade 
to India with the outports ; thou di whether in- 
tended for his own perusal only, or di’awn up at 
the request of another party, I am unable to 
state It will be read with pecuhar interest at a 

• See a Report of a Committee of the House of Commons, on 
India Affairs, 1813 

f The reader is referred to the Appendix for many more, 
which, if he be desirous of making himself acquainted with the 
views of a great Indian statesman, will amply compensate the 
labour of perusal. 
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moment when the affairs of the East are again 
about to be made the sulgoct of parliamentary 
discusaom 

ilEMORANDUM OK OPENING THE TBABE WITn INDIA 
TO THE 0UTP0RT8, Jet FEBBUABy, 1813 

1 The discuMiona between Hw Majesty e minister! and 
the Director! of the East India Company, n^rdin^f the 
renewal of the Charter, have apparently broken off upon 
a point which neither party seem at first to have looked for 
ward to, as coming within the range of concessions to be 
made to public opimoa. The opening of the import trade 
from India directly to the ontports of the Umted Kingdom 
1 ! never once menOoDcd by Lord JilclviUe in hif letfen 
of the 28th December, 1808 and 17th December, 1811, 
though he innsts on tbo odmUciOD of the ihrps os well os 
the good! of pnvato merchants to the trade of India o» a 
preliminary eonduum yet this applies only to tbo exports 
from the outports and tho Imports to the Port of London 
and m one of bis lost commumcalions to the Directors, on 
the 4th of March, 1812, Id answer to the sixth article of 
the hint! iubmiltcd to liini by that bodj, vir “ Tlio whole 
of the Indian Trade to be brought to the Port of London, 
and the goods wld nt the Company s sales, — he observes, 
that the adoption of the regulation suggested In this propo- 
sition will probably tend to the iccunty and advantage of 
the revenue 

Lord Buckinghnnwhires letter of tJic 27l)iof Apnl, 1812 
contains the fir>t iioUco of on Intention to open tlio import 
trade to the outports and in bis letters of tlic 21tli De- 
cember 1812, and 4th January, 1813, |jc stole*, that 
this change In tho original anungement liad been the re- 
sult of personal conftrcnces with persons Intcrcstctl in tho 
trade of the outports who Itail ►hown that llic lilierly of 
export without that of imports woiilil bo nugntorv 
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The bentiments of the Directors, on the opening of the 
trade, had long been known to His Majesty’s Government 
It might have been expected, therefore, that ministers would 
at once liave formed their own plan, and proceeded to carry 
It into efPect , or if, before taking this step, they wished to 
leceive every suggestion by which ic might be improved, it 
might have been expected that they would have begun 
with examining the petitions, and hearing the Delegates 
fiom the outports ; that they would then have heard the 
objections of the Directois to the claims of the outports, 
— admitted them if just, rejected them if otherwise ; and, 
finally have adopted their own plan, either as it originally 
stood, or with such amendments as might have been judged 
expedient. But instead of following this course, ministers 
enter into a long negotiation with the Directors they 
bring forward no complete system , they discuss insulated 
points, keeping others in reserve, as if the Directois had 
been the agents of a foreign power , they confer with the 
Delegates, and call upon the Directors to relinquish to the 
outports the right of importing direct from India, which 
they themselves, until a very late period of the discussions, 
had evidently no idea of conceding Whether both parties 
knew previously or not, that to the outports the right of 
exporting, without that of importing direct, would be nu- 
gatory, the appearance at least of such a knowledge ought 
to have been avoided 

The Directors however, by not objecting to Lord Mel- 
ville’s declaration, that ships should clear out from the out- 
ports, had virtually acceded to it, and ought therefore to 
have agreed also to the claim of importing diiect, provided 
it could be shown that this measure would be productive of 
no serious injury to the Company or the public Among 
the evils which they regarded as the inevitable consequence 
of It, were, the great additional facility of smuggling, the 
diminution of their sales and profits to such a degiee as to 
VOL. I. 2 C 
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incBpadtate than from paying their dividends, and of ne- 
cesaty the complete breaking up of the syitem by ’ffhich 
India IS Doir govemetL lilimsters maintained, that, as 
guardians of the public revenue, they were as much in- 
terested ns the Directors m the prevention of stnugghng, 
and that regulations adequate to this purpose could easily 
be framed It was aorely no very unreasonable request, 
on the part of the Directors, to be mode acquainted with 
those regnlabons, on the success or failure of which the 
very existence of the Company would probably depend 
but ministers refuse to give them this satisfaction, and re 
quire that they shall consent to run the nsk of annihUation, 
on the assurance that a remedy will be found perfectly 
competent to save them Ministers were bound to have 
shown clearly, not only that smuggling could be prevented, 
but that very important benc6ts would accrue to the pub- 
lic from the openmg of the trade to the outports, before 
they pledged themselves to so great on innovation for, 
without weighty and mamfest odvantoges, what wiicstateft. 
man would hazard such a change in a system which has 
been found so eminently useful In all the main points for 
which it was intended ? It is well known that smuggling 
has been carried on to a great extent in the river Thames 
that it II onl} within these few years that means have been 
devised to restrain it at oil, and that it is still too frequently 
practised with impunity It would of course extend In 
proportion as the field for U was widened and if it has not 
yet boon subdued in the river Tliamcs, in what tune, ft 
may be aslcd, can wc rationally hope that, by any set of 
rcgulaUons It will be cfTcctunlly repressed in the numerous 
creeks along the coast* of Scotland and Ireland ? Have 
such regulations been >et pirpared? and liave the Com 
miidoncrs of Customs and of Dxose expressed thnr con 
fidenccthat they will be efficacious ? If tliey have not, tlic 
experiment of a free trade wiiJi India iJiould for the pre- 
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sent be confined to the Poi t of London. For tins restric- 
tion, the Directois have, on then side, the high authoiity of 
some of our most eminent statesmen — ]\Ir Pitt, Mr Fox, 
and the late Lord Melville. Against it, the ministers have, 
in their favoui, commeicial theory and the arguments of 
the outports, promising great commeicial advantages. 

No candid man, vho consideis faiily the correspondence 
that has passed on this subject, can icsist the belief, that 
Go^elnmcnt has throughout been guided solely by a view 
to the public good , and we ma}^ theicfoie infer, that be- 
sides the security of the levcnue, the advantages ivliich it 
contemplates are — the encouragement of our own manufac- 
tuics by an inci cased expoit, and the benefit both of India 
and this country by an augmented impoitation of Indian 
produce 

Now as to the exports, it is not bkely that they will 
evei, unless very slowly, be much extended ; opposed by 
moial and physical obstacles, by leligion, by civil institu- 
tions, by climate, and by the skill and ingenuity of the 
people of India 

Some increase there aviII undoubtedly be, but such as 
will arise principally fiom the increase of European esta- 
blishments, and of the mixed race which springs up in 
their chief settlements 

No nation ^vlll take from another what it can furnish 
cheaper and better itself In India, almost every article 
which the inhabitants requiie is made cheaper and bettei 
than in Europe Among these are all cotton and silk 
manufactures, leather, paper, domestic utensils of biass 
and iron, and implements of agriculture Then coaise 
woollens, though bad, will always keep their ground, 
from their supenoi cheapness Their finei camblets are 
warmer and moie lastino; than ouis 

Glass-ware is in little lequest, except with a veiy few 
principal natives, and, among them, is confined to mirrors^*" 

3 c 2 
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and lamps and it li only such natiTCs as are much con- 
nected with European^ who purchase these article*. They 
keep them, not to gratify their own taste, but to display 
to their European fnends when they receive their occa 
sional visits — at oU other dmes they are pat out of the 
way as useless incumbrance*. Their simple mode of 
living, dictated both by caste and chmate, render* all our 
furniture and ornaments for the decoration of the house 
and the table utterly unserviceable to the Hindoos living 
in low mad*hou8es, eating on the bare earth, they cannot 
require the various articles nsed among us. They have 
no tables their houses are not furnished, except those of 
the nch, which have a small carpet, or a few mats and 
plIowB. The Hindoos eat alone, many from caste, m the 
open air, other* under sheds, and out of leaves of trees, 
in preference to pistes. But tins is the picture, perhaps, 
of the unfortunate native reduced to p ov er ty by European 
oppresfion under the Company s monopoly ? No— it Is 
equally that of the highest ond richest Hindoo in every 
port of India. It Is that of the minister of state Hit 
dwelling is httic better than a shed the walls ore naked, 
and the mud floor, for the soke of coolness, is every morn- 
ing sprinkled with a mixture of water ond cow-dung Ho 
has DO furniture in it He distributes food to whoever 
wants it; but he gives no grand dinners to his friend*. 
He throw* nndo hi* upper garment, and, with nothing 
but a clotli round hi* loins, he nt* down half naked, 
and eat* hit meal alone upon the bare cortb, and under 
the open *ky 

These nmple habit* arc oOt peculiar to the Hindoos. 
The I^Ioliammedan alto, with a few exception* among the 
higher classes, conforms to them 

If wo reason from the pa*t to the future, wc can hare 
no welUfounded expectation of any considerable extendon 
of our exports If it were as easy a* some suppene, to 
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introduce the use of foreign nrticles, it would have been 
done long ago. 

Prom the most distant ages of antiquity, there was a 
constant inlercour&e bet\\een India and tlic countries on 
the Persian Gulf and the Kcd Sea, vitliout the introduc- 
tion of foreign manufactures among the Hindoos , and 
since the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, there has 
been an extensive trade vitli the western nations of Europe, 
vithout any one of them liaMiig been more successful tlian 
the ancients in prevailing upon the Hindoos to change 
their customs so far as to use tlioir commodities in pre- 
ference to their own. Neither the Portuguese, the Dutch, 
the French, nor the English, have in this respect cfTectcd 
an} considerable change , but this will be imputed to the 
restraints imposed by the monopolies of trading compa- 
nies Let us impute to this cause all that we can Still 
we should expect that some progress would have been 
made in three centunes , that if all the natives could 
not purchase foreign articles, the rich W'ould, and that 
the demand would be greatest at the chief seats of Euro- 
pean trade, and lessen gradually tow^ards the interior. 
But the inhabitants on the coast are as little changed as 
in the interior The very domestics of Europeans adopt 
none of their customs, and use none of their commodities 

The monopoly-pnee, it -will be said, has prevented their 
sale among the natives , but it is well known that Euro- 
pean articles are often sold at prime cost. The monopoly 
might impede, but it would not completely hinder the 
sale It ought to operate in India as in Europe It does 
not prevent us in Europe from purchasing, it merely com- 
pels us to take fewer of the articles we want 

The monopoly of spices by the Dutch, and of piece- 
goods by the English, has not prevented their sale in 
Europe It has made them dearer, and made the con- 
sumers take less Why should a monopoly of exports 
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to India not foilow the same course ? Why should not 
the pnnapal native merdiants purchase of the Company, 
and retail to the coiratry dealers? Wo must therefore 
look to some other cause than monopoly for the little 
progre ss that the demand for European commodities has 
made among the Hindoos. Besides the peculiar customs 
and institutions and chmate of Indio, we must look to the 
supenor skill of the Indian workmen We cannot pro- 
fitably export to them until our own fabncs excel theirs. 
"UTien this Is accomplished, no extraordinary skill wiU be 
required to extend the sale Tho Indians will purchase, 
even though we should endeavour to prevent them, just 
as we m this coimtry purchase the contraband stufii of 
Indio. 

But though there ore unquestionably many obstacles 
to any ccnddernble mcrcose of our exports to India, the 
prejudices of the natives have not so much share in them 
os IS usually supposed Thar prejudices extend only to 
intoxicating liquors, and certain prohibited kinds of food 
They do not reach to other things. Every article, as it 
comes from the hands of the workman. Is pure. Tlierc 
is no prejudice against tho cloth, though there may bo 
some against the particular form of the garment Tho 
grand obstacles to our exports ore tho inabihty of the 
Indians to purchase our commodities, and tlic cheapness 
and cxccDcnco of their own It is obvious, tlicreforc, tliat 
thetr demand for ours can only bo enlarged cither by a 
general Improvement in the condition of tho natives of 
India, or by o reduction in the pnee of European articles 
coarse woollens ore undoubtedly Oio article which would 
find the greatest sale if the> could bo furnislicd at a 
moderate rate Almost every native of India has a broad 
piece of coarse woollen, which he uses as a Iliglilandcr 
does his plaid lie sits on it, sleeps on it, and wm|>s it 
round him when he nails abroad in cold or rainy wcathir 
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Its texture, something like tliat of the cnmblet of our 
boat-cloaks, and its Imiiy surface, ^vhicli tlirous off the 
rain, is better adapted to tlie pm poses foi ^^hlth he vants 
it, than the European manufacture ; and lie would con- 
sequently, even if the prices of both ^\ere equal, still give 
it the preference. In seeking, therefore, to extend oui 
exports, cheapness is not the onl}' requisite, — the tastes of 
the natnes must also be studied Some articles, vhich 
v,c like plain, they like vith the most gaudy colours, and 
^?cc vcrsii Though simple m their diet and habitations, 
thc}’^ arc as fond as any people in the v orld of expense 
in their dress, their servants, and whatever they consider 
as show or luxury , and, as far as their means go, they 
will purchase for these objects, from foieign countries, 
whatever their own does not produce. It is singulai, how- 
ever, that after our long intercourse with India, no new 
article of export has been discovered, nor the quantity of 
any old one matenally augmented , but w'lth regaid to the 
imports, the case is different. A new article, raw -silk, has 
been introduced by the Company into Bengal, and im- 
ported largely into this countiy , and cotton and indigo, 
the old products of India, have only of late been brought 
in any great quantity to this country 

Though the trade between Britain and India is not at 
all proportionate to the population and resouices of the 
tw'^o countnes, yet when we consider the skill and industry 
of their respective inhabitants, the nature of man constantly 
searching for new' enjoyments, and the invariable effect of 
commerce in exciting and supplying new w'ants, we cannot 
refuse to admit that a change must at last be effected, how- 
ever slow and imperceptible in its progiess, when the 
mutual demand of the two countries for the products of 
each other will fai exceed its pi esent amount. Whether 
an increased export of European commodities is to arise 
from furnishing them cheaper, or of a fashion more suited 
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to the ludiJin rflaitet, in either caee the erent is to be 
looked for rather from the exertionf of private traders than 
of the Companj « servant* not that the Company s aer 
Taut* are dcfiaentln knowledge or industry but that they 
are not rtiraulnted by the some deep Interest that they are 
few in number and that it is contrary to every rational 
principle of calculaticm to tuppose* that in so small a body 
the same amount of talent shall be found as among the 
immense multitude of men trained in commercial habits, 
from wlilch the roerchanta of Britain may select their 
Indian agents. 

The danger of colonlaatlon from the resort of Europesn 
adventurers to India, is an objection entitled to very h'ltle 
ireight. They could not by law become propnelors of 
land They could not become manufacturers, as the supe 
nor sUU and frugality of the native* would render all 
competition with them anavaiilng They could dnd no 
proBtoble occupation but as mechanics for znaldog orddes 
for the use of European residents, or as traders or agents 
but the number employed In these ways would ncccssanly 
bo limited by the extent of the trade, without a correspond 
log iRcreoso of which it could not be matenoUy ougmented 
The European* who might go out to India, in coDsequeoee 
of the opening of the trade, would be chiefly the agents of 
comroertaal and manufactimug house* In this country 
But It IS manifest, that only so many os could bo odraD.> 
tflgcously employed would be kept m India. If it ap- 
peared on trial that more had been sent out, the excess would 
be recalled If adventurers went to India to trade on 
their own account, their number also would necessarily be 
regulated by the extent of thu trade, and those whom it 
could not employ would be obliged to return. Tew Euro- 
peans would go to India only with the new of returning 
ultlmatclv to their own country Ibosc wlm remained 
could not colonire Confined to trade excluded bv law 
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from the possession of land, and unable to find employ- 
ment as manufacturers, they could never rise into a flou- 
rishing colony. They would be kept down by the great 
industrious Indian population, and they would piohably 
dwindle into a race little better than the mixed caste de- 
scended fiom the Portuguese But supposing even an 
extreme case, that all the Europeans who could find em- 
ployment in trade in India should settle there, and abandon 
for ever their native country, and that their numbei should 
in time amount to fifty thousand, yet even this number, 
unlikely as it is ever to be seen, Avould, if left to itself, be 
lost among a native population of forty milhons Its own 
preservation would depend on the stability of the Bntish 
Government , and even if it were disposed to act in oppo- 
sition to its own inteiest, it would he unable to disturb the 
authority of Government for a moment The only way in 
which European colonies could be productive of mischief 
to India, would be fiom the increased numbei of adven- 
turers who, in spite of every precaution, would escape 
to the intenor to seek service among the native princes, 
and might, when they were fortunate enough to meet with 
an able one of a warhke character, instigate him to invade 
the territory of his neighbours But we are now subject 
to the same inconvenience by the desertion of European 
soldiers and settlers It would unquestionably be aug- 
mented, but not to any alarming degree by colonization. 

The Americans were not checked in their enterprises by 
an exclusive Company They had a free trade to India, 
and ought, according to the advocates of that system, to 
have undersold the Company, and filled all India with 
European goods But the Amen cans have not done this, 
say the outpoits, only because they are not a manufactur- 
ing people, and because, as they carry on a profitable trade 
■with Spanish America for bulhon, they find it moie conve- 
nient to expoit that article to India, in order to piovide 
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their cargoes there. But what is to hinder them when they 
come to this country, with the produce of thar own, from 
sailing to India with a cargo of English manufactures ? 
Nothing but the conviction that they could not bo sold 
Were it otherwise, no American, any more than a British 
merchant woold carry bullion where there was a market for 
goods, and content himsdf with a profit on one cargo 
where he might have it on two. The Amencans are a 
sober, industrious, persevering race, with all the skill and 
enterprise of our oulport merchants, and all the attention 
to thar interest of trade, which forms so strong a contrast 
between the pnvate trader and the agent of a jomt-stock 
company and with all these useful qualifications, every 
man who is not blinded by prejudices in favour of old esta- 
blishments, will readily believe that the Americans, had 
they not unhappily quarrelled with this country, would in 
time have circulated our manufactures to every comer of 
India. On viewing, however the process by which they 
were to arnio at this end, wo pcrccire, witli surprise, that 
almost from the beginning they had been going rather 
backward than forward. In the six years from 1802 C to 

1807- S the proportion of goods to bullion in thoir exports, 
was only about fifteen per cent In the three years from 

1808- 9 to 1810 11, it was not more than aght per cent 
and these goods were almost exclusively for the use of 
Europeans, The active Amcncan trader therefore has not 
been more successful than the agent of the Company m 
importing to the natives a proper taste for British manu 
facturcs and indeed there is but too much reason to fear 
limt all the enterprise of the outport merchant will bo 
cquallj fruitless, and that the oativn will, in spite of rea 
son and free trade, still persist in prcftiring their own fine 
ittifTs to the dowlas of England 

1 ersia and Arabia on the west, and (he countries on the 
ca>l of India, cither have wliat they want within (hem 
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selves, or they leceive it cheaper from India than they can 
be supplied from Europe 

On the whole, there is no ground to look for any con- 
sideiable increase in the demand foi our manufactures, by 
the natives of India, unless by veiy slow steps, and at a 
very distant period ; and it may be questioned whether 
the private traders would evport so much as the Company 
are now bound to do. 

With lespect to the imports from India, the quantity 
is expected to be increased, and the price diminished by 
shorter voyages and other causes. Most of the articles 
now imported, India is capable of supplying to any extent, 
and every measure by which the demand can be enlarged 
and the supply facilitated, of those commodities which do 
not interfere with our own manufacture, promotes the 
national prosperity 

Piece-goods, the great Indian staple, have fallen in de- 
mand, in consequence of the improvement of the cotton 
fabncs of this country, and are hkely to fall stiU. lower. 
As they cannot nse without inter fenng with our own 
manufactures, all that is necessary is to supply ourselves 
the demand which still remains, without the aid of fo- 
reigners. Cotton IS grown in abundance in most parts 
of India, but while it sells at only half the price of 
that from Amenca, it can be brought with advantage 
to England, only when the trade with America is inter- 
rupted. 

The importation however might, it is supposed, be 
greatly increased by more attention to cleanng the cotton 
m India, where labour is so cheap — ^by cultivating from 
among the vanous kinds which are indigenous to the soil, 
that which is best adapted to our manufactures, or by in- 
troducing the culture of foreign cotton, such as that of 
Amenca or Bourbon In the north of India the fields 
of cotton aie artificially wateied, in the south they are 
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left to tbe ruin and dewi of heaven, la the north, 
therefore, the Bourbon and American cotton, both of 
which require mudi moirture, would be moat likely to 
bucceed 

For encouraging the culture of the best kind of Indian 
cotton, and clearing and preparing it for the home market, 
and for promoting the growth of foreign cotton in India, 
no person is so well qualified as the manufacturer of this 
country for he who has sunk a large capital in expennre 
buildings and machinery has a much deeper mtcrest in 
aecnnng a dorable sapply of good cotton than the mer 
chant who can with much less inconvenience divert his 
capital from one object to another 

Bengal raw-aUk has been for some years imported to the 
amount of about 600,000/ per annum, and may be iocreas< 
ed to any extent if protected by duties against the French 
and Italian. 

Indigo It now imported equal at least to the demand of 
all Europe. 

Sugar by a reduction of the existing duties, might be 
brought homo to any extent bat would prove highly de 
tnmental to the West Indian planters. 

Pepper and drugs have long been supplied equal to the 
demand which cannot admit of any considerable increase, 
as the consumption of these articles must, from tlicir very 
nature be at all times extremely bmlted. 

These ore the chief articles of Indian produce, which 
find a rale in the European morkcL Of some, the con 
sumption can never be much increased, and of others it 
cannot be augmented without injury to our homo manu 
fncturcs ond West Indian colonics. All of them with the 
exception of sugar ami cotton, require very little tonnage , 
and the expected incrcav? of shipping must consequently 
prmc dcluoTc, until wc can either undersell the Amcncan 
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cotton, or consent to bnng the Indian into competition ivith 
the West Indian sugar 

The same outcry is still kept up against the Company’s 
monopoly, as if it still existed in all its former strictness, 
and were not m fact nearly done away That monopoly, 
however, even in its most rigid state, has been the source 
of many great national advantages. It enabled the Com- 
pany to expend annually 64,000/ in the purchase of Corn- 
wall tin, which they exported without any profit, and often 
with a loss. It enabled them to expend 80,000/ for the 
encouragement of the Indigo manufacture, and to support 
the traders in that article dunng their difficulties, by an 
advance of nearly a million sterling It enabled them to 
persevere in the preparation of raw-silk, though they lost 
on their sales of that aiticle, from 1776 to 1785, to the 
amount of 884,000/ , and it enabled them to acquire the 
extensive dominions now under the Bntish Government in 
India These temtones never could have been acquired, 
had there not existed a Company possessing the exclusive 
trade — directing their undivided attention constantly to 
India, and employing their funds in extending their do- 
minions. The whole of the merchants of Bntain trading 
separately, could neither have undertaken nor accomphsh- 
ed so magnificent an enterpnse. 

The Company are willing that the trade should be throvvn 
open to the Port of London , but this, it is asserted, will 
not afford a wide enough range foi the skill and enterprise 
of British merchants But are these qualities monopolized 
by the outports ? Have not the London merchants their 
full share, and have they not capital sufficient to carry on 
all the Indian trade which the most visionary theorist can 
look for ? If freedom of trade is claimed on the ground of 
Tight, and not of expediency, every port in the kingdom 
ought to enjoy It, for they have all the same right ab- 
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stmctedJy But, unfortunately, it is necessary to withhold 
the benefit from them, because the warehouse-system and 
customhouses are not yet sufficiently spread along our 
coasts or, in other words, because a great increase of smug 
glmg would unavoidably ensue. The East India Com 
pony are attacked from all quarters, as if they alone, in this 
Inngdom, possessed exclusive privdegefl. But monopoly 
pervades all oor institutions. All corporations are inlmi 
cal to the natural rights of Bnbsh subjects The corn 
laws favour the landed mterest, at tho expense of the pub- 
bc. The laws against the export of wool, and many others, 
are of the same nature and likewise those by which West 
India commodities are protected and enhanced in pnee 
It would be better for the community that the West India 
planter should be permitted to export his produce direct 
to all countries, and that the duties cm East Indian sugar, 
Sec. should be lowered 

When tlie petitioners against the Company complain that 
half the globe is sliut against tbeir skill and enterpnse, 
and that they arc debarred from passing the Cape of Good 
Hope and Cape Horn, and rushing into the seas beyond 
them with their vessels deeply laden with Bntish mer 
dumdisc, they seem not to know that they may do so now 
— that all private traders may sail to tho Western coast of 
Amcnca to tho Eastern coast of Africa, and to the Bed 
Sea and that India, China, ond the intervening tract only, 
arc shut Some advantage would undouhtcdlj accrue to tho 
outports from the opening of (l»c trade But the question 
IS, would this advantage compensate to the nation for tho 
injury which the numerous estabhihments in tlic metropolis 
coDDcctcd wiUi India would sustain and t)i6 nsk of lo^s on 
the Companv s sales, and of ihcir trade by smuggling? 

The loss of llic Clima trade would subvert the system 
by whldi India is governed anothtr equally good might 
JK>.^ll^l^ Ik found but tiu witc statesman would ovcrtlirow 
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that which expenence has shown to he well adapted to its 
object, in the vain hope of instantly discovering another. 

It yet remains doubtful whethei or not the tiade can be 
greatly increased , and as it will not be denied that London 
has both capital and mei can tile knowledge in abundance, to 
make the trial on the greatest scale, the danger to be ap- 
prehended from all sudden innovations ought to induce us 
to proceed with caution, and rest satisfied, for the present, 
with opening the trade to the Poit of London. Let the 
experiment be made , and if it should hereafter appear that 
London is unable to embrace the increasing trade, the 
privilege may then, on better grounds, and with less danger, 
be extended to othci places 

If Government cannot clearly establish that no matenal 
increase of smuggling, and no loss on the Company’s sales, 
and consequent derangement of their affaiis, would ensue 
from allowing the outports to import direct fiom India, 
they should consider that they are risking great certain 
benefits for a small contingent advantage 

It was not, however, by di awing up such 
papers as this, nor yet by his evidence befoie 
the Committee of the House of Commons alone, 
that Colonel Mum*o took part m the great ques- 
tion then under discussion. V ery many of the 
articles which appeai’ed m the several Reviews — 
a stiU greater number of the pamphlets which 
came out at the tune, were submitted, previous 
to pubhcation, to his revision ; whilst not a few, 
for which others have obtained credit, owe aU 
them merits to him. It seemed indeed as if bu- 
siness, pubhc business, was the atmospheie m 
which alone he could freely breathe ; for even 
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stractedly But, unfortunately, it is necessary to withhold 
the bcne6t from them, because the wnrehouse^system and 
curtomhouies are not yet sufficiently spread along our 
coasts or, In other words, because a great increase of smug- 
gling would unavoidably ensue. The East India Com 
pany are attacked from all quarters, as if they alone, in this 
kingdom, possessed exclusive privileges. But monopoly 
pervades all onr institutions. All corporations are immi 
cal to the natnml rights of British subjects. The com 
laws favour the landed interest, at the expense of the pub- 
Lc. The laws against the export of wool, and many others, 
ore of the same nature and bkewise those by which West 
India commodities arc protected and enhanced m pnee. 
It ^ould be better for the community that the West India 
planter shonld be permitted to export his pirxluco direct 
to all countnes, and that the duties on East Indian sugar, 
Src. kliould bo lowered 

When the petitioners against the Company complain that 
liolf the globe is sliut ogalnst their skill and enterprise 
and that they arc debarred from paving the Cape of Good 
IIopc and Cape Horn, and rushing into tlic seas beyond 
them with thdr lesscls deeply laden with Bntish mer 
chandise they seem not to know that they may do so now 
— that all pnvate traders moy soil to the Western coast of 
\mencn to tho Eastern coast of Afnca, and to tlie Bed 
Sea and that India, China and the latcrvcning tract only, 
are shut- Some advantage would undouhtcdlj accrue to the 
outports from the opening of the trade Dut the question 
Is, would this advantage compensate to the nation for the 
injury which the numerous establishments in the metropolis 
connected with India would sustom, and th6 ntk of loss on 
llie Companv s sales, and of their trade by smuggling? 

Tlic lov of llic China trade would subvert the system 
bj mhicli India u governed nnolliir equally good might 
jK>»*il>l\ be found but no wnc statesman would overthrow 
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that which experience has shown to lie well adapted to its 
object, in the vain hope of instantly discovering another. 

It yet remains doubtful whethei oi not the tiade can be 
greatly increased , and as it will not be denied that London 
has both capital and mercantile knowledge in abundance, to 
make the trial on the greatest scale, the dangei to be ap- 
prehended fiom all sudden innovations ought to induce us 
to proceed with caution, and lest satisfied, for the present, 
with opening the trade to the Port of London Let the 
experiment be made , and if it should hereafter appear that 
London is unable to embrace the increasing trade, the 
privilege may then, on better grounds, and with less danger, 
be extended to othei places 

If G-overnment cannot clearly establish that no matenal 
increase of smuggling, and no loss on the Company’s sales, 
and consequent derangement of their aflFaiis, would ensue 
from allowing the outports to impoit direct from India, 
they should consider that they are nsking great certain 
benefits for a small contingent advantage. 

It was not, however, by di awing up such 
papeis as this, nor yet by his evidence befoie 
the Committee of the House of Commons alone, 
that Colonel Mum’o took part m the great ques- 
tion then under discussion. Veiy many of the 
articles which appeared m the several Reviews — 
a still greater number of the pamphlets which 
came out at the time, were submitted, previous 
to pubhcation, to Ins revision ; whilst not a few, 
for which others have obtained credit, owe all 
their merits to him It seemed indeed as if bu- 
siness, pubhc business, was the atmosphere m 
which alone he could freely bieathe ; for even 
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lus penod of professed relaxation was more than 
half consumed m attending to matters of high 
moment Yet was Colonel Munro all this while 
a close and attentive inquirer into other sciences. 
Besides chemistry, for which his partiahty con 
tmued unabated, he stndied pohbcal economy 
m the abstract as be found it taught in the 
pages of Ricardo and his rivals makmg his 
remarks upon each passage as he went along, 
and of the soundness of his views the reader 
may judge for himself bj turning to the spe 
cimen of his criticisms which is given m the 
Appendut 

It can hardly be forgotten, tliat one effect pro- 
duced by the imnute inquiry into tlie affairs of 
India at this time, was to occasion a somewhat 
unfavourable impression throughout the coun 
trj at large, of the operation of our judicial 
sjstem in the East The same sentiments 
Here entertained by the Court of Directors, 
who determined to send out a Commission witli 
full powers of inquirmg into and amehomtmg 
such defects ns might be found to exist, and 
Colonel Munro s intelbgcnce on judicial nsiicll 
ns financial subjects iios so apparent to all ubo 
enjojed an opportiinitj of appreciating it, that 
lie was at once selected as a fit person to be placed 
at its bead. lie acccptal the appointment, more 
from a desire to better the condition of tlic na- 
tiics and to benefit bis emplojcrs, than tbroiigb 
nnj cranng of personal ambition, and ns he had 
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been detained in England wliilst the late in- 
quuies weie pending, by an especial act of au- 
tlioiity, the fact of Ins having oveistaid the cns- 
tomary term of leave was not peimitted to inter- 
feie with the aiiangement But previous to his 
setting out, a change took place in his o'svn cii*- 
cnmstances, which gave a turn to the whole of his 
after-life, — I allude to his mairiage with jMiss 
Jane Campbell, the beautiful and accomplished 

daughtei of Campbell, Esq. of Craigie House, 

Ayrshue. This event occurred on the 30th of 
IMarch, 1814, at the residence of Mr. Campbell; 
and it is not going too far to affirm, that whether 
his own happmess be consideied, (a feehng which, 
with Colonel Munio, could not operate unless 
theie weie some other being besides himself on 
whom to fix his affections,) or the advantages con- 
fen ed upon the society of’ ]Madi*as, by the pie- 
sence there, in the highest station, of a lady le- 
markable foi the conectiiess of her manneis and 
steadiness of hei principles, nothing could Have 
befallen- more fortunate oi'more'beneficiahin its 
general consequences. 


2 D 
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CHAPTER VII 


Appomlment of a Commiuioa to rtrue the Jndicial Syitem — 
Colonel Monro nominated Chief CommiMionor — AmTalln 
India. — Object* of the Commiasiom — Letten to Ur SoUi 
Tan Mr Cnmrnipg ^ 


COLOVEL Mttkbo had been mamed barely 
seven weeks, the greater portion of which he spent 
m LfOndon • wlien, lus corarmssion being duly 
made out, and oil other things prepared, ho set 
sail, with hi3 wife and sister m law, from Ports- 
mouth He reached his place of dcstmabon on 
the l6th of September, after a pleasant passage 
of eighteen weeks, the ship not having touched 
at any port by the way , and landing immedi- 
ately found himself once more amid the bustle 
and gaiety of IMadros 

• One brief Interral of rometliiog lesi than a fortnight wa* 
occupied in pajing a rlilt to Pan* which, being 6I!ed by the 
■TTOie* of the Allied Sorereignj prwenled more than common 
ailnctiont to Colonel Munro. But of the adrentures attending 
that eicnrslon I know noibug 
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The following letter to his fiiend George 
Brown, Esq, glides a lively descnption of the 
manner in which he was leceived at the Piesi- 
dency : — 


TO GEORGE RROWN, ESQ 

Madras, 30th September, ISli 

MY DEAR GEORGE, 

We arrived here on the 16th, without touching 
anywhere, after a passage of above eighteen veeks, of 
almost constantly fine, and often veiy hot weathei I nas 
so tired of a ship-life that I often wished I had nevei left 
home , and what I have gone through since landing has 
not tended to change my mind on that subject. I have 
now been here a fortnight, and have had so little time to 
think about any thing, that I scarcely know whether I am 
in India or not I have been attending to nothing but 
visits. The first operation on landing is for the stranger 
to visit all married people, whether he knows them or not. 
Bachelors usually call first on him — then his visits are 
returned; — then his wife Msits the ladies, and altogether 
there is such calling, and gossiping, and dnving all over 
the face of the country, in an old hack-chaise, in the heat 
of the day, that I can hardly beliei e myself in the same 
place where I used, in former times, to come and go 
quietly without a single formal visit But all this is owing 
to a man’s being manied Had I come out single, I 
should have been settled at once, and nobody would have 
thought it worth then while to call upon one While I 
am passing through all these tiresome ceremonials, I often 
wish that I were tiudging through the streets to Russell- 
square We are all going to a ball to-night, to be given 
to Geneial Abercrombie on his departure, and here 
another trouble begins which I did not foresee — -I shall 
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b« obliged to lUj late to bnog away the ladie*. General 
Abercrombie has given much satiafaction here and hia 
conduct ho* contributed greatly to remove the party-ipint 
which furtnerly subsiated among different claasea of people 
Every thing is now perfectly qmet and, as far as I can 
learn, there ia no appearance of any disturbance cither 
domestic or foreign Youn truly, 

(Signed) Thouas JfcrNBO 

Colonel Mimro waa not, however, disposed to 
waste, m such pursuits as these, time of which 
he entertained a just value He addressed him 
self at once to the novel and important task 
whicli had been committed to him , for a due un- 
derstandmg of which it will be necessaiy to lay 
before tlie reader q brief sketch of tlie state of 
affairs os they then subsisted 

The great leading feature of that system of ni- 
temal administration, wliidi owes its ongin to tlie 
^lorquis Comwolhs, consists m the total separation 
of the two departments of jusbee and revenue, 
bj depnving the collector of all autliontj as 
judge and magistrate, and vesting it in the hands 
of a distinct functionary To tins may be added 
the entire subiersion of c^ciy'^natnc institution 
. — the tmiisfcr of tlic property in the soil to a dis- 
tinct class of persons, dignified mth tlie appella- 
tion of 7cmindnrs, — the o^crth^on of all hcrcdi- 
tarj jurisdiction — the nbohtion of nil hereditary 
offices and the removal os much ns possible, out 
of the hands of the natives, of every speaes of 
pov\er and influence. 
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According to the ancient customs of the coun- 
tiy, as the)’- pievailed under the rule of the Mo- 
gul dynasty, the officer to 'vvhom was committed 
the chaige of administering the revenue in every 
distiict, was, by whatever title recognised, vested, 
throughout that district, with extensive judicial 
authoiit)’-. It was his business, in an especial 
mannei, to hear and to determine all disputes 
aiising out of the collection of the land-tax ; to 
defend the rayets, or cultivators, against the 
tyranny of his ovm officers, and to cause restitu- 
tion to be made whenever he saw reason to be- 
lieve that more than the established amount had 
been exacted fioni them. Botli the titles of these 
functionaries, and the extent of theii juiisdiction, 
necessarily varied in diffeient paits of India; 
but their power, whethei it extended over a pio- 
vince, a poition of a piovince, or a smgle ^atlage, 
was eveiy where in effect the same 

Again, in all Indian villages, theie was a re- 
gulaily constituted municipality, by winch its 
affans, both of levenue and pohce, were admims- 
teied, and which exercised, to a veiy considerable 
extent, magisterial and judicial authority, in all 
matters piivate as well as public At the head of 
this, m the provinces subject to the Presidency 
of Poit St George, were the Potail and the 
Cumum ; the fonner bemg to his own village at 
once a magistrate and a collector; the latter, a 
soi t of notary or public accountant. Under them 
again weie the TaUiars, or %nllage police, consisting 
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of a bodj of liereditary watchmen, whose husmess 
it was to assist m getting in the rei enue, to pre- 
serv e the mhahitants from outrage, to gmde tra- 
vellers on the way, and who, m tile event of any 
robbery, were held answerable for the loss, in 
case they failed to produce the thief or the pro- 
perty stolen But the most remarkable of all the 
native institutions, was perhaps the Punchnjet 
This was an assembly of a certam number of the 
mhahitants, before wl rm parties mamtaiiimg dis- 
putes one with another pleaded their own cause, 
and i\ho, like an hnglish jury heard both sides 
patiently, and then gate a decision according to 
their own news of the case The Punchayet was 
of course differently composed, according to the 
matters referred to its deasion If a question 
relatmg to caste for example, required solution 
the Puiichaj et was not made up of the same de- 
scnption of persons who sat upon a question of 
doubtful right to property , but in all cases the 
Punchayet, though a tribunal \ oluntanly consti- 
tuted that IS to say, not formally recognised by the 
Mohammedaii authontics, exercised a great and 
bene6cinl influence among the people Thus 
were all the affairs of the i illage, the collection 
of tiic reieniic the adjustment of disputes, the 
suppression, and sometimes tlic piunshmeiit of 
crime, conducted within itself not perhaps in 
eicn instance nith perfect justice or mqiartuilitj 
but at least with iiroiiiptitiidc, and the utmost 
rcgularits 
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Precisely similar to this was the arrangement 
or organization of larger tracts of country, which 
embiaced, accoiding to ciicumstances, ten, twenty, 
forty, 01 a hundied villages. At the liead of 
each of those was a zemindar, poligai, teshildar, 
or amildar, vnth liis estabhshment of paykes 
or peons under liim, wlio received the levenue 
fiom the potails, exercised an anthoiity over 
them, and was to Ins distiict, in almost eveiy 
respect, what the potail was to his village Thus, 
undei the ^Mohammedan lule, the same system 
pievailed which, accoiding to the best authenti- 
cated tiaditions, existed long befoie the Mogul 
conquest, — the administration of levenue cany- 
ing along with it, necessaiily and in all cases, the 
powei of a magistiate, and the authority of a 
judge. 

Ai'rangements such as these aie, it must be 
confessed, diametiically opposed to all the pre- 
judices arising out of an acquaintance with the 
state of Europe only 

An Enghshman, for example, finds it extremely 
difiScult to bebeve, that a system which mtiusts 
to one and the same man the duty of collecting 
the revenue, and decidmg upon the propriety of 
that collection, can be a good one ; or that justice 
can be effectually admimstered by persons pos- 
sessing no legal power of enforcing obedience. 

are so much accustomed to the checks and 
balances, to the forms, technicahties, and pecu- 
har aiiangements of our own constitution, that 
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we comider all others as ^mpeafect^ and the 
farther -removed they may be ifrom the institu- 
tjions jn T\’hich we take jso much pnde, the louder 
are we, for the most part, jn condemnmg them 
I am not fCxacUy prepared to say, that over the 
mmds of the framers of the judicial and reye- 
nue system of 1793 these ^ntiments had any 
weight, hut experience has proved that they 
acted in every particular as if such had been 
their opinions 

By the regulations of 1799, all power was at 
once ivithdrawn from the hands of the natives The 
village muniapahties and zemmdors jurisdictions 
were abolished , and the provinces being parcelled 
out into ziUalis or districts a certam number of 
Europeans were nominated to take charge of each 
Tlieso consisted for a while of no more than tuo 
functionaries, one of whom was enjoined to con- 
fine himself entirely to the collection of the re- 
venjie , whilst upon tlie other devohed the entire 
diarge of hearing and determining all causes, of 
taking cognizance of all offences, and of regu 
lating all matters of pohcc, throughout n popula 
taon of pcrliaps two hundred thousand souls. To 
aid him in the discharge of liis momentous duties, 
he was furnished with a single European registrar, 
and n S]>ccified number of natn c assistants, whilst 
Ills pohcc consisted of some twenty or thirtj hired 
darognhs, posted at different stations, from one 
extrcmit} of his zillnh toniiotlicr But the powers 
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of the zillah judge were, both in civil and crimi- 
nal cases, exceedingly limited. He could gn e no 
sentence against nlncli appeals were not allowed; 
whilst with pcisons accused of offences beyond the 
pettiest breaches of the peace, he could adopt no 
summary mode of proceeding The)’' must be of 
necessity committed to gaol, there to be kept till 
the aiiival of the Ciicuit Comt, before which, 
after the manner of the gaol deliveiies at home, 
they were airaigned. In a word, the Judicial 
system of 1793 swept an ay by onestioke every 
institution nndei which the natives of India had 
lived for ages, and intioduced a mode of acting, 
as neaily analogous to that pursued in England, 
as was at all compatible ndth the circumstances 
of the two countries. 

The immediate consequence of this was, that 
the coUectoi ceased to be in the slightest degree 
useful, beyond the mere loutme of leY)’'jng and 
getting in the taxes ; foi he was not peimitted 
to decide any dispute even between his oivn 
servants and the rayets, all such being cognizable 
b)’- the judge and magistiate alone. Now it is 
I’^ery obvious, that no human exeitions could pos- 
sibly keep pace with the demands for justice 
made in this manner, among a people numeious, 
tenacious of then rights, and proverbially litigious. 
Had he been authorised to act accoiding to the 
free and unfetteied dictates of his oum disci etion, 
the zillah judge would have been quite incompetent 
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to try and decide all the causes, criminal as well 
as avil, which arose within his district , but as if 
it had been the design of those who framed the 
judicial system, that it should prove as little 
efficient as possible, the ziUah judge was not left 
to act according to the dictates of his own dis- 
cretioiL A vanety of forms were invented, with- 
out paying stnct attention to wluch no business 
could be done a legal language was introduced 
entirely unknown to the mass of the people, 
depositions were req^uired, m all cases, to be taken 
down m writing , oaths were fabricated, repulsive 
to the rehgious prejudices of the commumty, 
nay a distinct class of vakeels or advocates was 
created, without the intervention of one or more 
of whom no suit could be tried nor any cause 
determined. As a matter of course, the bun 
ness of every coiu^ fell, under such circumstances, 
rapidlj mto arrear, till at last the evnl became so 
glaring, as to demand the application of some 
immediate remedj 

Perhaps tlio whole liistory of legislative pro- 
ceedings furnishes no parallel to the method 
now adopted for the purpose of obviating the 
disproportion which wos found to enst between 
the demand for judicial decisions and tlie occa 
sions for them Instead of simplifying the process 
or increasing the number of legal courts, the au- 
thorities of the daj enacted a regulation h\ whicli 
certain fees were required to l>c jwid h\ nil per- 
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sons on the institution of suits ; whilst various ad- 
ditional sums were demanded during the progress 
of these suits, by the imposition of taxes upon the 
proceedings. In like manner, measures were 
adopted with a view of facihtating the collection 
of the revenue, not less novel, though even moie 
iniquitous It is to be observed, that the pai’ties 
paying .had all along been lefeiied to the regular 
courts foi redress, in case of extoition on the pait 
of the agents of Government, though the latter 
were authorised to seize and put up for sale the 
zemmdai’s estate, m the event of his falling into 
arrear ; whilst the unhappy zemindai* was left to 
enfoice his lents from the layets, by the tedious 
process of a legal action. After most of the 
zemmdais had fallen victims to this system, the 
power of summary distraint was extended to that 
Older, and the rayets in theii tmn sufPered all the 
miseiies attendant upon the condition of men 
placed beyond the piotection of the law. No 
doubt the courts weie open to them : they could 
institute proceedings against the zemindar for 
oppiession; but the expense attending the suit 
was in many instances heavier than could he 
home; whilst the delay in bunging it to a close, 
rendeied it ruinous hi all. For, m spite of the 
late measures, the files of the diffeient courts 
continued to exhibit a melancholy list of aneais 
Appeals, moieovei, being pei nutted fioin tribunal 
to tiibunal, no man could tell when his cause 
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would be decided, because no man could tell 
whitber it would be earned by his defeated and 
untated opponent 

In this state things remained during many 
years, vice and misery mcreasmg with a rapidity 
which set all corrective measures at defiance. It 
was not that there ever existed the slightest 
dismclination to admmister justice with strictness 
and assidmty Whatever may have been the 
results of their efforts, no person can deny to 
the judicial servants m India the praise of ex- 
cellent mtentions and greet zeal , but the system 
was one which could not fad to render abortive 
tbe most unremitting exertions of such as acted 
imder it It was to no purpose that partial 
changes were from time to time effected. The 
entire scheme being founded on a belief tliat the 
natives were uni\orthy of tnist , tliat tlicy could 
not be allowed to participate in the labours of 
administration, except in the most subordinato 
capacity , that all tlieir institutions were as faulty 
in practice as they were wrong in theory , and 
that c\cn Englishmen ought not to be placed 
m situations wlicrc interest and moral rectitude 
were in danger of clasliing proved utterly un 
manageable from the plain and obvious absence 
of adequate means to direct it onglit There is 
not space for illustrating the truth of these asser- 
tions m a uork like the present, but he vho 
desires the most ample information, is referred 
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to the Fifth Report of the Select Committee 
on East India Affairs, than wliich no abler docu- 
ment has ever been laid before the public 

The Bengal judicial and revenue system made 
its way slowty, and by degrees, into Madias ; 
in some of the provinces subjected to which, it 
can scarcely be said to have come into operation 
so late as 1808 This was not owing to any lack 
of zeal on the part of its inventois, nor yet to 
a conviction among the heads of departments at 
Fort St. George, that the system was imperfect ; 
but the Madras provmces came giadually into 
our possession, and they weie for the most part, 
when fiist acquired, managed by men who saw 
much m the Bengal system to condemn. Canaia 
and the Ceded Districts, for example, two of the 
most extensive pio’^dnces in this part of India, 
were acquued in, comparatively speaking, modern 
times ; and both from Canara and the Ceded Dis- 
tricts, the new judicial system was, at least for 
a while, carefully excluded. But no exei-tions on 
the part of the collectors could successfully op- 
pose the wishes of the Government for the time 
being; and not long after Colonel Munro le- 
sigmed his charge, the new system was introdu- 
ced into both provinces The same results follow 
heie which had occmTed elsewhere ; justice 
ceased, in a great measure, to be admmistered, 
and the inciease of crime was appalling. 

It is a curious fact, that whilst this state of 
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things existed, and whilst the records sent home 
fiom tune to tune, by the supreme authorities m 
India, were filled with ample proofs of its exis- 
tence the formal reports from the heads of de- 
partments contamed httle else besides assurances 
of the groUTUg prosperity of the country " It is 
not less extraordmary, that for a long senes of 
years the justice of these assurances was never 
once qnestioned, and that the volimunous reports 
forwarded from tlie zdlah judges and collectors 
though teeming ivith the most important mfor- 
mation, were cast aside as so much waste paper 
Happilj for the interests of Bnbsh India, how- 
ever, a more just notion of what was due both to 
themselves and to their subjects, was at length 
exated among the home authonties Doubts 
began to be entertamed, tliat matters might not be 
exactly in the flounslung condition represented- 
Inquines were instituted, m consequence, mto 
the contents of documents, too long neglected , 
and the truth burst upon the mmds of those 
engaged in tliem with a force not to be re- 
sisted rinallj , the celebrated Fifth Itcjwrt came 
out in 1813, which dron towards the affmrs of 
India, other eyes besides those of its immediate 
niUrs, and measures began to be densed for the 
correction of a sj stein the incrficiencj of which 
could no longer bo domed Hence arose the 
Commission of which Colonel Miinro was ap- 
pointed to act as head, a distinction for nhich 
his well known ncqiiainlancc ivitli the natiie 
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character, and his thoiough knowledge both of 
the 'new, and of the ancient systems of admi- 
nistration, eminently qualified him. 

Wliilst this important measure was in progress, 
a Committee of Dnectors was formed at the India 
House, for the purpose of coiresponding with the 
most eminent of the Company’s servants then 
in England, and gathering both them sentiments 
as to the opeiation of the judicial system, and 
their opinions touching ceitam pioposed modifi- 
cations of it. The answers sent in to the queries 
of that Committee have all been made pubhc m 
the Second Volume of Selections, printed by order 
of the Court ; but the pecuhar circumstances under 
which they weie drawn up deseiwes to be known 
From the tone assumed in several despatches 
lately transmitted to India, as well as from other 
causes, a notion generally prevailed, that it was 
the intention of the Court not to reform, but to 
abolish the judicial system; and as no rational 
man could well stand up as the advocate of so 
sweeping a measure, it is veiy httle to be won- 
dered at if the civil servants of the Company 
were decidedly opposed to it The notion, how- 
ever, gained additional strength, when the appoint- 
ment of Colonel Munro, as head commissioner, 
became known ; and there is no longer room 
to doubt, that not a few of the sentiments pub- 
lished in the volume just referred to, were de- 
livered under an impression that extreme caution 
was necessary. 
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If men at home conceived an idea so erroneous, 
it 13 not surprising that it should have prevailed 
to a still greater degree abroad. Interest as well' 
as honour was there brought mto play , for the 
dvihans could not but perceive, m the prospect 
of an overthrow of the system, an abohtion of the 
many lucrative offices which they had hitherto 
filled , whilst it IS fair to state, that a consider- 
nhle proportion of them, though thev saw that 
the machine worked badly, clung to the hope 
that m tune it would right itself It was m vain 
therefore that the Court of Directors m one 
despatch after another assured them that a re-- 
form not a repeal, of evistmg regulations was 
mtendod. Th^ looked upon tlie Commission 
ns devised to work the entire overtlirow of that 
fabric which had once been designated ‘ a Mo- 
nument of Human Wisdom,” and the) were 
prepared to tlirow every impediment m the 
wa) of the accomplishment of the task assigned 
to it 

With such a feehng abroad, it is scarce!) neecs 
sar) to sa) that no man would have coveted, that 
V cry few would liave accepted tho nppomtment 
pressed upon Colonel Munro Hi saw before him 
from the first onl) difficulties and' crosses , and as 
the powers of his commission were to evpire at the 
end of tlirce years he entertained but faint hopes 
of being permitted to effect one twentieth part 
of the benefit whicii he fdt himself capable of ef- 
fecting This he stated hi n letter to a fnend, pro- 
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vious to his depai’ture from England ; and the 
result pioved that, to a ceitain extent at least, he 
had not calculated eironeously. Neveitheless 
he set sail, as has been described, — i cached Ma- 
dras m safety, and took the fiist opportunity of 
explaining his own 'views, as well as those of the 
Court of Du’ectois The following valuable 
paper places the object of the Commission in so 
true a light, that it ought not to be -svithheld. 

Lettei from Col Muuro, First Commissionei, to D Hill, Esq 
Chief Secretary to Government 

24th December, 1814 

Sir, 

In my letter of the 18th instant, I stated that I 
had carefully examined all the leports from the judges, 
collectors, and commercial residents, to the Committees of 
Police, from 1805 to the present year From these materials 
very able reports have been framed, both by the late Com-^ 
mittee of Police, and by that which preceded it ^ and both 
have suggested several important improvements in the 
existing system of police , but none' of these have yet 
been carried into effect, nor have any of the amendments 
ordered to be made by the Honourable Court of Direc- 
tors in their judicial despatch of the 29th of Apnl last, 
been rendered unnecessary by any late regulations of Go-r 
vernment 

2 As the whole subject of that despatch therefore still re- 
mains for consideration, it may be proper to submit to the 
Governor in Council an abstract of its contents , exhibiting 
under two heads — first, all those matters which Govern- 
ment, after leferring to the Sudder Adawlut and subor- 
dinate courts foi their opinion, are to adopt or reject, as 

VOL I 2 E 
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they think fit and, Becondly, all those on which the order 
for carrying them into efiect is imperative, and no disore- 
tion is left with Government and then to suggest the 
means by whicii the proposed alterations may be most rea- 
dily accomplished 

S The pomts which are to be referred to the sadder and 
subordinate coarU for their optmon, and on which Go- 
vernment may exercise thdr discretion are as follow 

Ist A revising of the forms of process in the sadder 
and subordinate courts, ** with the view of rendenng the 
proceedings in avfl cases as summary as may be com- 
patible with the ends of substantial justice.” Under this 
general injunction attention is called to the following par- 
ti culars. 

2d. ^Vhethe^ or not the reply and rejoinder may be 
dispensed with 

3d Whether ** the practice prescribed by Ilegulabon III 
1803, of taking down in writing all deposibcms although 
dehvercd orally in open court,” be necowary or not 

4th A mature conoderadon of the subject of employ 
mg licensed vakeels with a view of devising if it be pos- 
sible, a remedy for on evil so generally acknowledged " 

5th Whether the restriedona which formerly existed 
under Hegulation II of 1802, on appeals from the regis- 
ters and judges of the zillah courts, should not be revised 

Olb. Whether the fees and starop-dudes imposed by He 
guladoni IV V and X.VII of 1803, have not served to 
discourage, and ofter to preclude, the fair claimant from 
applying to our judicatones. 

7th. "WTiat is the amount of the sum withb which the 
execution of the judgment pronounced by thcvilligcpolail, 
or punchajet, should not be stayed by appeal to the zillah 
courtP 

8th Cases in which the pnnapal zemindars may ** be 
intrusted with the powers of an agent of police ” 
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9th. Whether or not it would conduce to the more 
prompt and convenient admimstiation of ciiminal justice, 
if the ziUah judges were to be so far invested with a juns- 
diction in criminal matters, as to enable them to hear and 
determine all cases of pubbc offence not of a capital na- 
ture, and now cognizable by the courts of circuit only 
10th IVliether the same impoitant end would not “ be 
materially furthered, were the collectois, acting as the 
magistrates of zillahs, to be empowered to punish offendeis 
by corporal punishment, to the extent bf thirty rattans , 
by fine, not exceeding one hundred Arcot rupees, and 
by impnsonment, not of longer duration than three 
months 

11th. Whether or not “the collector should be associated 
with the ziUah judge, in the trial of offences at quarterly 
sessions ” 

13th. Whether “the sentence of the Provincial Courts of 
Circuit may not be earned into immediate execution, with- 
out a reference to the Nizamut Adawlut, when the guilt is 
clearly estabhshed, and there seems to the circuit j udge no 
ground for recommending the prisoner to mercy , and, with 
the same view of expediting the administration of the 
criminal law, whether the present forms of proceeding in 
the court of circuit will not admit of simphfication, con- 
sistently with the substantial ends of justice 
^ The following are the points of modification in the judi- 
cial system, on which the order foi carrying them into 
execution is positive, and m which no other disci etionary 
authority is left with Government, than merely as to the 
manner in which this is to be done. 


* This has reference to a regulation, which required that 
no capital sentence should be carried into execution till tlie pro- 
ceedings of the trial had been revised by the highest legal court 
in the Presidency 


2 E 2 
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1st “ No fartBer appeal to be pennitted from a ded 
non of a court, or an appeal from the register, or 

from any native tribuDal ” 

2od YOlage punchayeta to be anthonied to hear and 
determine smts. 

Sd The potail, or head of the viDage, “ by virtue of 
hU office, to execute the functiona of commia&ioner within 
hla village in the several modes prescnbed by the Regu 
lations.’* 

4th. Intermediate native judicatures between the vil 
lage and xillah court to be established, and to be mvested 
with a jurisdiction over a certain number of villages, so os 
that there may be three, four, or five in a nllah and the 
judges to receive a fixed salary in addition to a fee on the 
institution of suits brought before them " 

The order for the establubment of these native judica 
tores, though not absolutely unconditional, is so far posi- 
tive, that nothing but some very senous obstacle is to 
prevent its execution 

6th, ** The punchayet on a larger scale than that of 
the village, so as to have a greater selection of persons'* to 
be employed under the native dlstnct judge. 

6th Suits brought under the cogniiancc of the potails 
and curnumi to be altogether ** relieved &om fees and 
ftamp^laties.'’ 

7th The sudder to receive from the subordinate courts, 
and furnish Government with yearly or half yearly reports 
of the nature and number of suits, in which the following 
particulars arc to be stated ” 

1st The number of suits instituted in etich court now 
exulmg, or hereafter created, decided or dismissed, ap. 
pealed or not to wbal court, confirmed or reversed 

2nd Onginal and appellate courts to show onginal 
and appeal suits, and proportion of appeals reversed or 
confirmed 
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3d Average value of matter litigated ; nature of the 
dispute , situation of the parties, particularly in cases of 
land , whether paying rent to Government, or zemindar, 
or other holders of land' 

8th The village police, agreeably to the usage of the 
country, to be re-established, in the zemindary countnes, 
and placed under the orders and control of the magistrate ; 
and “ in such other parts of the Madras possessions m 
which it may be found neglected, or in a mutilated con- 
dition, to be also restored to its former efficiency ” 

9th. On the completion of the- village police, the 
darogah establishment and the pohce corps to be reduced 
as far as practicable 

10th The superintendence of the village and ziUali 
police to be transferred to the collector 

11th The pohce of districts to be under tlie teshildar 
instead of the darogah 

IStli “ The agents of the collector in the administra- 
tion of the pohce, will be the district amildai s, or teshildars, 
and the village potails, curnums, and talliars, aided, as 
occasion may require, by the amildars’ peons, and by the 
cutwalls and their peons, in large towns ” , 

13th The oflSce of zillah magistrate to be transferred 
to the collector. 

14th The enforcement of the pattah* regulation to be 
secured by an adequate process, under the supenntendence 
of the collector in his magistenal capacity. 

15th. “ No demand of a zemindar, &c for arrears of 

lent, should be receivable in any court but upon a pattah ” 

1 6th No zemindar to be at liberty to proceed to sell 
under distraint, without an order from the collector 

* The pattah was a species of lease which the zemindar was 
required to grant to the rayet, and which secured to the latter 
the possession of his farm as long as he paid his rent 
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17th Cases of disputed boundane* to be dccaded by 
the cdlector, on the verdict of a punchayct, 

5 The above abstract exhibits all the alterations in 
the judicial system which the Court of Directors have 
either ordered to be taken Into consideration, or to be 
earned into execution by Goremment of this last dais, 
by far the most important one is the transfer of the pohee 
and mapstenal duties from the aiQab judge to the coUec* 
tor and as all the rest ore subordinate to and dependent 
upon this, it must necessarily be carried into effect before 
any one of them can be brought forward I would there- 
fore recommend that the court of Sudder Adawlut should be 
directed to prepare without delay a regulation for trans- 
femng the office of magistrate and superintendent of the 
police from the xiilah judge to the collector It would 
perhaps be advisable, that this regulation should be as 
short os possiblc~<ehonld be free from all details, and should 
simply autbonto the transfer, and leave the collector, as 
magistrate, to be guided by the exisOng regulations. A 
more comprchenriie rcguladoo, coutaining all the rules 
which it may be deemed expedient to insert, may be framed 
hereafter but no time should bo lost in issuing tbo short 
one proposed 

C. After invcstrag the collector with the authonly of 
magwtratc, the court of Sudder Adawlut might bo directed 
to prepare regulations to giro effect to the otiier arrange 
mentf ordered by the Court of Directors, proceeding in 
the order of their rclarfvo importaucc The lint regula- 
tion on this principle, therefore, should bo one forrestonng 
the management of iho villago police to the heads of ril 
Ugci, end of tlic distnet police to the tcshildnrs or nmll 
dan, under the collector the second sliould bo n rcgii 
lation for coniUtuting heads of rilbget, by virtue of tlicir 
office, natlre commi toners, and for the direction of rilbgc 
punclmycts. Tlic third should be o regulation for the 
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appointment and guidance of native district judges, oi 
commissioners, and district puncha} ets 

Tlie fourth should be a regulation authonzing the collec- 
tor, as magistrate, to enforce the pattah regulations. 

The fiftli should be a regulation to prevent zemindars 
and proprietors of land from distraining without the autho- 
rity of the collector 

The SKth should be a regulation placing the decision of 
the cases of disputed boundancs, alluded to in Regulation 
XXXII. of 1802, in the hands of the collector 

These six regulations, together with the one for trans- 
fcinng the authority of magistrate to the collector, will 
comprise all the points in which the orders from Jiome are 
positive, and which theiefore require immediate attention. 
After they are finished, the other articles, winch embrace 
a rcMsion of the process of the civil and criminal courts, 
the granting of criminal junsdiction to the zillah judge, 
and the associating of the collector with him at the Quar- 
terly Sessions, on vliich subjects the instructions of the 
Court of Pircctors are not absolute but conditional, may 
be taken into consideration. I have, &c 

(Signed) Thoimas Munro, 
Pirst Commissionei 

Such were Colonel Mumo’s views of the mea- 
sures necessary to give effect to our judicial sys- 
tem. With what spmt they were regarded by 
the authorities of Fort St George, the following 
series of letters "will best explain 

Extract of a Letter from Col Munro to Mr Sullivan, 
dated Madras, 20th January, 1815. 

The last letter from your son John and myself would 
have apprised you, that the business of the Commission 
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islikelj to eDcountcr a good deal of delay in the beginning' 
Mr Elliot recaved an ImpresaioD, very lOon after his arrt- 
Tol, that every thing was in the beat possible state that an 
approximation had been gradually making of late years to 
the sptem proposed in thejudioal dispatch of theSOtb April, 
1814 that much of it had, in fact, been antiapated that 
more could hardly be done without danger that great im- 
proremenU bod taken place noce t left India and that 
were I now to visit the districts, I would abandon oil my 
former opmions, and acknowledge that the collector could 
not be entrusted with the magistenal and police duties, 
without injury to the country Though I knew that there 
was no foundation for these assertiODs, it appeared to me 
necessary to wade through all the pohee reports, and the 
proceedings of the Committee, in order that I might bo 
enabled to assure IMr Elliot, not os on opinion of my own 
but os a fact drawn from tliesc documents, that things rc^ 
mained juit as the> were seven years aga AAcr going 
through them, I found that the present Police Committee 
had not ventured logo so far as its predecessor in lOOG 
That Committee proposed to place the pobce under the 
colleclnr but this proposal having been rejected by the 
Bengal Government, as contrary to the Bcgulalioni, the 
present one Los contented itself mth recommending timt 
the pohee shall remain under the xillah jndge, but that 
the heads of villages shall be employed instead of dorogaht. 
The President of this Committee persuts strenuously in 
maintalmng its doctrlues. It was very natural that he 
should do so while the Bengal Government supported the 
infainbihty of the Begulationa. But when the Court of 
Directors had given up tins point, I hoped that he might 
have relaxed too. I however see little chance of such o 
change 

The President is undoubtedly a shrewd, intelligent 
man hut he has spent his life in the commercial depart 
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nicnt, excepting a few months that lie w'ns a circuit judge. 
He lias therefore only that general knowledge of tlic inha- 
bitants, of local institutions, and of revenue details, which 
any sensible man may derive from reading and conver- 
sation he IS totally without expeiience It is therefore 
ver) reluctantly that, in compliance wath the wishes of j\rr. 
Elliot, I ha^c two or tliiee times met him, in order to dis- 
cuss the subject of Police. I feel ns if I were conveising 
w'lth a well-informed Captain of an Iiuliaman, who has all 
that general knowledge of India which can be derived from 
books, 01 a short residence on the sen-coast 

Extract of a Letter fiom Col IMunio to Mr Cumming, 
dated 12th January, 1815. 

I HAVE been chiefly engaged, since my arrival here, 
in reading the police repoits of the last three j'ears, and the 
proceedings upon them, in order to ascertain wdiether any 
measures had been founded upon them, which might render 
unnecessary any of those directed to be adopted by the judi- 
cial despatch of the 29th April, 1814 After losing much 
time in going through them, I found that nothing had been 
done which was not known in England, wben I left home. 
You are aware, that most of the men in office about the 
Presidency are Regulation-men, stickling for every part of 
the present system, and opposers of every reform of it 
from home 

One of the most important benefits that will accrue to 
the inhabitants, fiom appointing the collector magistiate, 
will be the prevention of distraint Many raj^ets are now 
with me on this subject, from the Baramahl and the 
Ceded Distncts The exactions of many of the mootadars 
are cairied to a most luinous extent, and cannot be pre- 
vented by the courts I sent an old rayet, of eighty j^ears 
of age, from the Baiamahl, to Mr Cochrane yesteiday. 
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to take down his case, for the Information of the menibers 
of the Rerenue Board, who belfere that our rayets are 
protected hj our courta. He gives a very clear statement 
of his case he has paid hu rent regularly during seven 
years, and within that penod has been compelled by dif 
ferent distraints to pay more than double his rent. He 
has given in two petitions to the court at Salim, for two 
different cases, one five yeors, and the other three yean 
ago be has paid deposit fees, stamps, &e. and visits the 
court almost every month but the number of his first pe- 
tition has not yet come round Under a coUector-roagis- 
trate, the injury could not have happened 

Extract of a Letter from Col Munro to Mr Cumming 
dated 1st March, 1815 

I HATB not written you since my amvnl, because 
there bos been nothing done to write about I have 
written fully to hfr SulLvao, explaimng the cense of the 
delay I am not now, os when I was In the Ceded Dis- 
tricts, acting without interference, and authorixed to pur 
sue whatever measures I thought best for the settlement of 
the country but am obhged, before I can take a single 
step, to wait for the concurrence of men who have always 
been adverse to the proposed changes. The Government, 
with Its secretaries, the Sudder Adnwlut, and its register, 
and every member of the Board of Revenue, excepting 
Cochrane, arc hostile to every thing in the iliapo of the 
rayctwor system * • • 

I think it necessary to caution you, that if it ii expected 
that initructlons ore to be obeyed, the strongest and plain- 
est words must be used for instance, the expressions,.— 
“ It IS our wisli ” — “ It is our intention We pro. 
pose " do not, it is maintained here, convey orders, but 
mcrelj rccoramcndatious. Unless the worde, “AVc di 
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lect,” — “ We order,” arc employed, the measures to which 
they relate \m 11 be regarded as optional 

* ^ ^ 

You -will observe, that dunng two successive years, 
there was not one appeal decided in the Sudder AdawJut ; 
and that tlie judges of the subordinate courts seldom com- 
plied vith the order of deciding ten causes montlily. Mr. 

, who was long a v.illah judge, proposed that the 

ziUah judges should be diiected to transmit a report 
monthly or quai terly, exhibiting in different columns the 
date in each suit, of tlie complaint, answer, and of such 
document being filed This would have shown at one view, 
the progress of every trial, and where the delay arose , 
but It was rejected, as instituting too severe a scrutiny into 
the conduct of the judges, and the accompanying paper 
substituted in its room 

I shall in a future letter explain the cause of the dimi- 
nution of suits. You know very well that it does not 
proceed from the increased number of suits settled. But 
the great defect is, that no protection is afforded to the 
layets Those who do not know them, say that the courts 
are open , but when it is considered that rayets, on an 
average, do not pay above seven or eight pagodas rent, 
and that this sum is from one-half to one-third of the gross 
produce of then farms , any person may at once see how 
incapable such men must be of going to courts of justice. 
But even among those rayets who are more substantial, 
every person who has been much among them, knows that 
not one in ten will ever complain of the extra collections 
and extortions of renteis they are deterred by many con- 
siderations, — ^by the fear of not being able to bung proof, 
and by the dread of the renter’s influence being exerted 
to injure them, whenever an opportunity offers In ordei 
to piotect rayets, it is not enough to wait foi their com- 
plaints, we must go round and seek foi them This was 
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the practice of every vigilant collector he atjembled the 
rajeta of each village oo hu circuit, inquired what extra 
coUecdons had been made, and caused them to be re 
funded A renter who haa four or five hundred rajeta 
under him, impose* on extra oaseannent of ten or twelve 
per cent, and collects it, without difficulty or opposition, 
in the course of a few days. Suppose they should com- 
plain oftcrwarda, which la aeldom the case, the procea* of 
the court would -occupy many month*, probably some 
years, and they would be obbged to abandon tbeir amt, 
from not bong able, from tbeir poverty to wait it* issue 
Ad English farmer, or shopkeeper, would not pay an 
unnnthonxed ossetsment of ten or twelve per rent above 
hia rent and people who make r^uladona m this country, 
•cnrcely seem to know, that rayets are not Enghsh farmers 
and tbit, in general, they pay every exaction, without resis- 
tance ond almost without complainL Even if there were 
any spirit of resftance to such demands, It would be efiec- 
tually suppressed by the power of distraint This power 
is directed by the judicial despatch to be token away and 
many of the higher class of niyets will, in consequence, be 
encouraged to irsist undue demands but the great body 
of the rayets will still eubmit to them quietly It will re 
quire a long course of years, perhaps ages, before they 
acquire suffiaent courage and Independence to resist and 
until this change is cfiecled, our present court* cannot pro- 
tect them We must odapt our institutions to their cha- 
racter; they con be protected only by giving to tlic col 
lector aulhonty to investigate extra collections and to 
couse them to be refunded I hope that Lord Bucking 
liamshire will take up this subject, and make the necessary 
order* be sent out Erora on expression in a letter from 
Mr Sullivan to Iil* son, lie seems to think that the Com 
miuion lia\c authonty to inquire into the revenue settle 
menu. The despatch ccrtainlr give* no authority of this 
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kind. The Commission, Iiowevei, has a kind of indirect 
control in revenue matters , for, in examining how far the 
courts protect the rayets, the inquiry will lead to the 
knowledge of their being compelled to pay extra assess- 
ments Since my return to India, I have had visits from 
several rayets from the Baramahl and Ceded Districts on 
this subject ; and I have reason to believe that these de- 
mands are more general than before the establishment of 
the courts. 

Extract of a Letter from Col. Munro to Mr Camming, 
dated Madras, 3d March, 1815 

I "WROTE you on the 1st instant, mentioning the 
general state of affairs here I have since then seen Mr. 
Gahagan, one of the late collectors in the Ceded Distiicts, 
and now one of the circuit judges of the Chittoor Court. 
He concurs in my opinion, that the courts cannot protect 
the rayets, and that unauthonzed collections are greater 
since their institution than before, and that the evil can 
only be remedied, by giving to the collector authority to 
investigate and recover extra assessments from zemindars 
and renters Every man who has been a rayetwar collec- 
tor, knows that these exactions are made every where , 
but no man who has not been one, believes it possible, 
with so many courts open 

The inhabitants are yet unacquainted with the object of 
the Commission ; but the universal opinion is, that it is 
appointed chiefly for the investigation of abuses in the reve- 
nue line I do not undeceive them, for the belief has 
very good effects, as it deters the native head-servants from 
peculating to so great an amount as formerly; induces 
some of them to refund ; and is at this moment, I beheve, 
causing the cutcherry servants of Coimbitore to bnng for- 
ward in the accounts of this year, lands which, though 
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culbTated, have for Bome yean been reported as waste 
The rent of these lands, as stated by the people who bring 
fcoward the charges, is conaidernbly above a lac of pago- 
daa. As far as I can guess, from many communications 
with them, and making allowance for exaggeration, it may 
be about sixty thousand. The Board of Bevenue with 
the exception of Cochrane, believe that the whole state 
ment is false. There is both falsehood and truth m it. 
Cochrane proposes that I should inquire into It in the 
course of my circtut but this was objected to. The mem 
bers of Government are also averse to my having any thing 
to do with It BO that I am afraid I shall not be permitted 
to make an investigntioD If I can find any means of do< 
ingitinpart, as connected with defects m the judicial tystem, 
I shall endeavour to carry It* so iar at least as to show that 
the revenue bos been defrauded to a considerable extent* 
and that those triennial and decennial leases afibrd great 
facihties for such practices. 

Extract of a Letter from Col Munro to Mr Cummmg, 
dated Madras, 14th March, 1815 

No orders have yet been issued for carrying into 
effect the initruetions contained in the judicial despatch of 
the 23th April, 1814 and the Commission consequently 
stlU remains at Madras. 

Mr Elliot tells me that the resolutions of Gorernment 
on the subject ore printing for circulation, and that they 
correspond nearly with my view of it, except In not trans- 
femPg the office of magistrate to the collector , but this 
Is the most essential port of the whole, for without it* 
the collector will be merely the licad darogih of pohco 
under the xfllah judge, and the new system will be com 
pletcly lacGidcnl No time sliould lliercforc bo lost in 
•ending out, bj the first conveyance, a short letter, stating 
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the heads of alterations in the present system, which aie 
impel ative and not optional wtli tlie Government liere , 
and ordering them, not recommending, to be carried into 
immediate execution 

I have fully explained, in my letter to Mr Sullivan, my 
reason for ■wishing to have only one person joined "with me 
in the Commission, and to have him also an acting membei 
of the Sudder Adawlut It was evident, that while both 
tlie members of the Sudder Adawlut objected to every 
change, every measure which the Commission might pro- 
pose to Government, when sent to that court to be brought 
forward as a legulation, would be kept back under some 
plea or other , and that while the Sudder Adawlut was di- 
latory and irregulai in its own proceedings, no reform 
could be expected in those of the lower courts. 

You wiU observe, that in the two years 1812 and 1813, 
there was not a single appeal decided. I have looked at 
some of the appeal cases, and am sorry to say that much 
of the litigation is occasioned by the judges bemg in gene- 
ral very ignorant of the customs of the natives, and of the 
internal management of •villages This arises from very 
few of them having been rayetwar collectors I shall 
mention two cases which I read the other day 

The first onginated in the ziUah court of Tnchinopoly, 
in 1808. It was a suit instituted by some Bramins, to re- 
cover from the rayets of a village 1800 Ils , for their share 
of the crop, as Swami Bhogum, or piopnetor’s right The 
rayets asserted that the contnbution was not as proprietor’s 
share, but voluntary to a pagoda The cumum’s ac- 
counts, which would probably have settled the matter, 
were refused by the judge in evidence, and the plaintifi* 
cast. The Provincial Court reversed the sentence, and 
gave them a decree , not only for the money which they 
claimed, but for the land, which they did not claim The 
Sudder Court ordered the whole proceedings of both 
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conrtfl to be annulled, leaving the parties to paj their 
respective cost*, and begin de novo if they please. 

The setaMKl ii a »mt bronght by a relation, in the fifth or 
nxth degree, of tlie Poligar of Wanourpollam, to receive 
from the poLgar on allowance In land or money, on account 
of hii hereditary share of the pollam He corriet bis caubc 
in the ZUlah and Provincial Court, and the sentence of the 
judder is not yet given but I see, on the back of the 
paper, in ■ ■ ■ a handwriting, “ I think the decree of 

the Provincial Court i* right.’* Now I am positive tliat 
they are all completely wrong 

This cause, which haa been going on for six years, would 
have been settled by a collector in half an hour Indeed 
the plaintiff would not have ventured to bring his case be- 
fore a collector for among the military acmindars, such 
oa TVanonrpoUam, Colostry Venkatgberry Sea, the near 
est relatives, and for less the more distant have no claim 
to the mbentance The poligar osuolly give* to hi* bro- 
ther*, Sec., an allowance for their eupport, according to his 
own pleasure, not to any right The plaintiff, I have no 
doubt, ho* been initigated by some x-akecl* to make the 
demand for whatever happen*, hi* fee* are secure The 
irregularity and iiegbgenco of some of the court* has 
been so glaring, that the sudder has been obhged to 
stimulate them by a circular letter Stratton* wished to 
have establwbed a more effectual check, by making them 
send repoits showing the date of the institution of each 
suit, and of every document filed but though be could 
not carry this, and will often be obliged to satisfy him 
self with a protest, hi* exertions will make oU the court* 
more active 

• Thu gentleman was cipeaally selected bj Colonel Monro 
to co-operate with him in the Comraiiiton It was not withoot 
mnch demnr that hU wuhes were acceded to 
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The Commission too, though it has not yet begun to act, 
docs yet some good by its presence, for it is generally 
believed among the natives that it is authorized to inquire 
into all abuses, both in the judicial and revenue line, and 
this opinion has some influence in checking them. I have 
had rayets with me from almost every part of the country, 
with complaints , but I have no direct authonty to inquire 
into revenue abuses I can only take them up where they 
are connected with the judicial sj^stem. 

Extract of a Letter from Colonel Munro to Mr. Gum- 
ming, dated Madras, 9th April, 1815 

* n ^ ^ 

No regulations for village courts are to be framed, until 
It is ascertained whether the potails are wilhng to act 
Who before ever heard of statesmen asking pubhc ser- 
vants, whetlier they are wiUing to do their duty ? The 
question Avill surprise the potails much more than me, who 
know the men from whom it comes No legulation for 
village police is to be drawn up, till we know whether the 
potails are fit for the duty, and ivhethei the taUaries are 
sufficiently numerous The Native Governments never 
doubted the fitness of the potails, nor our own, till now 
Who IS to decide the point of their competency, if it is not 
admitted to have been established by universal practice ? 
for there is not a man about Government, and scarcely ten 
men in the provinces, who know the difference between a 
potail and a weaver With regard to the tallanes, they 
have been working at them for ten yeai s, without havmg 
learned much , and they may go on for ten longer, to as 
little purpose * for, how can it be otherwise, seeing that 
such inquiries were not made in many of the provinces 
before the permanent settlement, and, smce that period, 
cannot be made with any effect, from their having rendered 
VOL 1. 2 F 
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the curnums, in a great degree independent of the rerenue 
servants. In some distncta, so Car from knowing nil the 
details of toUanes allowances, I doubt if the collector 
knows the number of cumums, or even of villages, under 
him To enable him to learn these matters the cumums 
regulation should be repealed, and tlie oumums should be 
placed entirely under the collectors. Even after this is 
done some years will be required to enable the collector to 
estabhsh his authority, and to procure the mfonnation 
wanted But, rather than adopt this simple, and indeed 
only way, of accomplishing the object, they will go on 
calling upon the collector for more information, who can 
only send them a copy of what they have got some years 
ago or they will avail themselves of the judicial power, 
and issue a decree of the courts to compel the cumums to 
produce his accounts, who may produce what be likes, 
for there u not a soul about the court who can tell whether 
they arc true or false 

Extract of a Letter from Colonel Miinro to Mr Gum- 
ming, dated Madras, 20th June, 1815 

I HAt P received your letter of the 4lh October 
last, inclosing extract from Mr Colebrookc • minute, See. 
on tlie lOtli April I have been busy ever since the 16th 
May In drawing up RcgulatioDs for potoils, punchaycts, 
See. I could do nothing sooner because It was only then 
that the answer of Government was received informing the 
Commission that tlie regulations were to lx; prepared, on the 
prinaplo tlmt the police only, and not the magisterial office, 
was to bo transferred to the collector The regulations 
ordered to be prepared by the Commission, ore reody ; Mr 
Stratton is looking o\cr, corrcciing and copying tliem 
fair and they will be sent next week tliat is to say, 
they will be sent to the Sudder Adanlut ; for all rcgula 
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tions must be tiansmitted through that channel The 
Sudder Adawlut may keep them some months before they 
submit them, with then remarks, to Government 

iff ^ ^ 

The regulations are not exactly what I think they ought 
to be I would have wished to have given greater autho- 
nty both to potails and teshildars, as well as to commis- 
sioners. But it was necessary to hmit the powers of these 
ofScers within narrow limits , for otherwise, the regulations 
would not pass heie, and would certainly be thrown out 
by the Bengal Government The great object is to get 
the system introduced in any way, when this is once 
effected, the necessaiy changes can easily be made here- 
aftei. You already know that the Commission is composed 
only of Stratton and myself It is quite enough , for the 
more members, the less is done I wished on this account 
to have been sole Commissioner , but I see now, that no- 
thing could be done without a member of the Sudder 
Adawlut in the Commission, foi, unless Stratton were in 
that court, there would not be a single man there, or in 
the Government, to suppoit the proposed changes He 
will be opposed by both the other membeis, but still 
their opposition will be much less determined than it would 
have been, had he not been present to dissent from then 
opinions 

I wished, while the regulations are under consideration 
here, and m Bengal, to have made a circuit through the 
country, in order to inquire into the state of the village 
police; the effects of the judicial system in protecting the 
inhabitants from oppression, and also how far it was calcu- 
lated, along with the leasing and permanent settlement 
system, to secure the layetsfrom extia assessments, and the 
revenue from embezzlement But I see little chance of 
being permitted to enter into these inquines efficiently, or 
in such a manner as to render them useful Were I now 

2 F 2 
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collector of the Ceded Dirtnct*, or of any other distnct, I 
ahould be able to bring forward more infonnatioD in three 
months, than I shall now m three years as Commissioner 
Look at the orders of Government in their consultation of 
1st March, 1815, to the Commission, in which we arc 
directed “ to conduct nil soch investjgatlons through the 
local officers, to conform to the estnbhshed system of in 
temal administration ^ and compare these orders with 
those to Thackeray and Hodgson, when they made their 

circuits, by the command of Lord William Bentinck How 

am I to learn any thing, if I am limited to n consultation 
with the local officers? If they possess the information 
required, they may be called upon to furnish it without 
my going to them If they have it not, they will hardly 
asast me to acquire it end to perform tlio duty which 
they have themselves neglected. The Commijsilon ouglit 
certainly to have the tame meons of investigation that a 
collector has and, for this purpose the collector and mo* 
gistrete oaght to giro notice to the heads of villages, cur 
nums, and inhabitants, that they ore to give information on 
any points on which it may be required from them by the 
Commission. 

The Minute of Government, and the Lietters to Go- 
vernment from the Commission, have been arculntcd to 
all magistrates end collectors, so that they must see how 
Government feels, when it cautions the Commission “to 
conform to the established system of internal administra- 
tion," or, in Ollier words, not to break tlic peace Great 
abuses have prevailed, I behove, in Coimbitorc, ond some 
other colicctorates and I should like much to investigote 
the Coirabitore proceedings. In order to show Government, 
either that they are well founded or not but my being 
employed In the investignlion will be opposed by almost 
every pervin in the diQcrcnt Hoards hero because the abuses 
have chiefly arisen out of the leasing system, whidi ihcj 
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have supported. Chaplin, Ross, and one or two othei 
layetwar collectors, are the only persons in the country 
quahfied to conduct such an inquiry , hut they cannot be 
spared from their own distiicts, and if the inquiry is con- 
fided to two or three respectable senior servants, it will end 
in nothing being proved against the revenue servants of the 
collector, and in the inhabitants being convicted of a con- 
spiracy, and in being consigned over to be plundered here- 
aftei, without any hope of redress When the Commis- 
sion was first appointed, the general belief among the in- 
habitants was, that it would inquire into revenue abuses 
as well as the defects of the judicial system , and this 
opinion created a consideiable alarm among all the cut- 
chernes whose conduct had been incorrect, but the alarm 
has now, I imagine, completely subsided I lament that 
the Commission will not be able to do one-half of what, 
might reasonably have been expected, but, unless the Bengal 
Government opposes every change, I hope that we shall at 
least be able to establish the village police and punchayets 
If the collectoi is to be magistrate, a positive order must be 
sent from home , for you will see from the correspondence 
that there is no chance of the measure bemg otherwise 
adopted. 

Extract of a Letter from Colonel Munro to Mr Gum- 
ming, dated Madras, 1st September, 1815 

We have made no progress here since I wrote 
you in June last The resolutions of Government of the 
1st of March, and my letters, will have informed you 
how little has been done ; that no one thing has been 
finally done, that difibrent points of the judicial des- 
patch have been referred to the Sudder Adawlut, the 
Board of Revenue, and the Commission , that they are 
respectively to call upon the local officers for their opinions 
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on certniD pcnntSj and that they are then to frame the 
regulations. 

These regulations, when framed, 'nil be some months 
with the Sudder Adawlut, who will report upon them to 
Goremment, and Government will then send them to 
Bengal for the sanction of the Supreme Government. 
Some months will elapse, before their sanction is granted 
they mult then be translated, which will consume some 
months more and by the time they can be arcnlated to 
all the districts, the Commisfion will have expired The 
SIX regulations drawn up by the Commission, have been 
with the Sudder Adawlut about two months and it is quite 
uncertain how much longer they may remain with them 
Onl) one will be arcnlated without reference to Bengnl 
It 18 that fthich transfers the police bat not the office of 
magiitrate, to the collector and will not do any good 
The Council will oppose the promulgation of the resti 
without the anthonty of the Supremo GoTemment They 
will therefore bo sent to Bengal and as Lord hloira pro 
pose* that the two Governments should dcJibemte mn 
turely on the whole subject of the judicial dlipatch, and 
‘ aval! themselves of the advantages of a mutual inter 
change of sentiments and suggestions, in tlic course of tho 
dchberations respecting so serious nn object it may bo 
some jeors before tJicy nrc issued ^Vhy should wo amuse 
ounebes with interchanges of senriments, on things wlilch 
Iia\o undergone oten yeor* discussion, and winch tho Go- 
vernment at home has directed to be adopted ? or of what 
U 40 can It be, to Import sentiments from Bengal, on pun- 
cliajctsand potalls, which most of the public servants 
under that Presidency profess never to have heard of? I 
SCO no woy of enabling the Cotnmisdon to aniwor any of 
the objects of Its Institution, but by sendmg out orders 
without delay to the Government here to carry into im 
mediate i,\ccuiion, witliout rcfcretKc to or wailing for an 
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answer from Bengal to any lefeience that may have been 
made, all those modifications on which the Government 
at home have alread}’^ made up their mind. 

The ])roposed changes have many opponents , because 
there aie only a few collectors who understand the nature 
of them, from not having seen potails and punchayets em- 
ployed, before the intioduction of the judicial code, they 
are opposed by many in the judicial line, who consider the 
piesent sjstem, whatever it ma}^ be, as the best They are 
opposed by some, from a sincere conviction that native 
agency is dangeious ; and bj^ some, because they hav^e had 
no shaie in suggesting them, but the best-founded motive 
of opposition IS one which has only lately appeared, namely, 
the piobability that the natives will give so much preference 
to the settlement of law's by heads of villages and pun- 
chayets, as to leave so little business to the zillah courts^ 
that many of them w'lll be leduced. I do not believe that 
this w'ould happen soon ; because it will be a considerable 
time before the plan can be completely communicated to the 
natives, and the neglect or silent opposition it is likely to 
encounter will subside But I am certain this result wall 
follow', whenever it meets wath proper support In the 
outset, we shall have complaints from the judges of the 
Ignorance of the potails and punchayets, their partiality 
and corruption This will often be true , but the evil will 
be greatly overbalanced by the good I only wish to see 
the plan intioduced in any state, however imperfect, — its 
defects can be gradually corrected , and I am convinced 
that, under every disadvantage, it will work its own way 
It was my intention, if theie had been time enough, 
to have visited every district under the Madras Go- 
vernment, in order to have ascertained upon the spot 
the opinions of the people respecting the judicial system , 
but this wall now be impossible, as a whole year of 
the life of the Commission has aheady neaily elapsed. 
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I diould hare begun with Chittoor, and then taLen up mj 
old Baramnhl fnends and Coimbitore, in both of which, 
but particularly m Coimbitore, great abuaet prevail I 
thmk that, hi our converutiona at home, I have mentioned 
that the leaaee would induce the collector s servants and 
head inhabitants to keep down the cultivation, and to de- 
press it still more by false accounts, and that Government 
would thus lose a large portion of revenue, without re 
lienng, in any degree, the pressure upon the great body of 
the rayets. AH this has happened in Coimbitore, and, with 
a few exceptions, in every district into which the decennial 
lease has been introduced* Coimbitore would be the first 
field that could possibly be found for examining the efiects 
both of the judicial and the new revenue system, for the 
court servants have been tried and convicted of a conipiraiy 
ogamit the revenue and thejudge has now reported that the 
revenue have eonipired against the court servants I have 
therefore been wishing for some time past to go there but 
I ]ia\ e great doubts of obtaining permission os almost every 
man in office hero is ogainst my being sent They hare 
in general maintained that there were no abuses, and that 
the leases were settled with great correctness but now that 
the reports of (he assistant collector Bell have stated the 
contrary, they ore unwilling to put such arguments into 
my hands os I should find there I enclose you a docu 
ment from the Sudder Adawlut by which you will see that 
they did not deade one appeal for nearly three years. 
^Vhcn Stratton was appointed, there were many petitioni 
of two or tlirce years standing which had not been 
answered 


Extract of a Letter from Colond Munro to Mr Cum 
ming dated JladriSjCth October, 181C 

Oun regulations have been in tlic hands of 
Greenway three months, and may remain llitre as much 
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longer, if I\Ir Elliot docs not call foi them and publish 
them, without a icfercnco to Bengal, w'hich his council ivish 
him to adopt E\eu if he take this line, they cannot be 
translated and pi omulgated in less than six months If 
they go to Bengal, they will ne\ ei pass, at least not in the 
lifetime of the Commission Had the Council adopted 
the plan of the Court of Directors contained in the judicial 
despatch of the 29tli of April, 1014, the regulations might 
ha\c been passed befoie this time, and ive might now have 
been looking at the effect of them, and supporting them 
where we found tliey met w'lth opposition. You wull see 
that, if the)' are kept back until the infoimation required 
by the Go\ eminent consultations of the 1st of March is 
fuimshed, they can never pass, because that infoimation 
can only be got from a district winch has been surveyed 
and settled, Ryotwar, and even not completely, from such 
a distnct The public coricspondencc will show' you the 
cause of my going to Coimbitore, it is to assist John 
Sullnan in discoieiing the cause of the abuses winch have 
been committed, and the means of restoring order 


Extract of a Lettei from Colonel Munro to Mi Gum- 
ming, dated Madras, 30th Apnl, 1816. 

The Commissioners’ proposed regulations may 
now be considered as passed, as the Governor means to put 
their passing to the vote on the 3d instant They will be 
opposed in Council, upon the grounds which I long ago 
stated — the necessity of waiting for all the heads of infor- 
mation required by the resolutions of the 1st March, 1815, 
togethei with a report from the Commission of the potails 
and tallanes fit or unfit, 'wiUing or unwolling, to execute 
the duties expected of them , and of those referring the re- 
gulations to Bengal for sanction, previous to their being 
pioraulgated heie The information which was sought, 
seemed to be lequired merely for the pm pose of wasting 
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time No man ^ho knew any thing of potaiU or tallaries 
ever thought of asking them whether or not they liked 
their duty As to their allowances bang la many cases in 
adequate, it might be made the subject of future inquiry 
but was DO ground for suspending the introduction of the 
proposed system A pohee committee had been sitting in 
1812 to 1814, and had called for all the statements of allow 
nnces that the collectors could furnish A fresh coll was 
not likely to produce any thing beyond another copy of 
what had already been forwarded* That committee re 
commended that the police should be placed under the 
heads of viDnges, But It is now thought, that these same 
heads of nllages maj not be willing or able to act, because 
they may, in addihoo to their pohee and revenue duties, 
have two or three ten-rupee caum to settle in the course of 
the yeor 

There is nothing in the Courts letter respecting the 
allowances or inchnations of the potails or tallanes or 
autbonxing the keeping bock tho regulatioDS until an in** 
quiry sliall have been made into these matter*. The ascer- 
tainment of the allowances in question could only bo occu 
mtely made by a suney, which would be the work of 
many years. When collector* of unsurveyed districts re 
port that toUane* have only three or four rupee* a year we 
cannot bo sure whether they have tliree or four, or thirty or 
forty The accounts arc too vague to be depended upon 
The answer to all tins is,that whellicr the talUne bos four ru 
pees or forty belt at his post» doing his duty and it seems 
tlicrcfore quite unnecessary to moke the introduction of the 
village police depend upon the answers he maj give to our 
questions, about his liking Ids duty or Ins allowances. In 
many plocc*, the allowance* ore too small i because we have 
stopped Q part of them in others, thej also appear to be 
tcx> small where no chongc has been made, and tlic talla 
nes arc saiil tu be storsing butosthej hove been starving 
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in the same way for a centuiy, and still do the village 
duty, they have undoubtedly the means of living, eithei 
fiom land at a fa\ouiable lenf, or some othei source, which 
has escaped the collectors , and if we wait until it is dis- 
covered by them, ve shall be lust where we noware ten 
yeais hence 

The Police Committee, though the3^ proposed that the 
police should be placed under the heads of villages, never 
attempted to define what the head of a village was Dif- 
ferent opinions weie entertained on this point among the 
people at the Presidenc}'- , but nothing was fixed The 
Commission have defined what they thought must, under 
the various changes occasioned by our revenue system, be 
considered as the head of the village , but because this de- 
finition does not suit all opinions, the whole system is 
violently opposed, upon the plea that the Commissioners, 
head of the village is not the potail of the Court of Di- 
lectors It was never maintained by the rayetwar collec- 
tors, that the establishment of village servants was complete 
and uniform throughout the countr}^ j and that there were 
ancient hereditar}'^ potails in eveiy village They desenbed 
the general stiucture of the village municipaht}', as it ought 
to be when complete, and as it still existed throughout the 
greater part of India, but the}" mentioned that in many 
places it had been violently bioken down, and in others 
neglected, and suffered to fall into decay, but that it 
might be gradually lestored, and that enough still re- 
mained, almost every where, for cairymg on eveiy necessary 
duty The Commission have said, wheiever the ancient 
or modem potail is in office, he is the head of the village, 
and that where there is no potail in office, the person, how- 
ever he may be designated, who comes nearest to the de- 
scnption of the potail, by exercising the same powers, is 
the head of the village The Sudder Adawlut and their 

O 

fnends say, that this is a depaituie fiom the plan of the 
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Court of Director!, who looked forward to a poUul, not to 
a renter or a renter f agent, or a stipendiary corrupt agent, 
■es the head of the village To this we answer, that we 
must take what we have if we cannot get the best, we 
must take the next best that our permanent and lease 
settlements have in some cases abolished the office of 
potail, and included his enaums in the rental and in others 
have resumed a part of his enaum and set him andc to make 
way for a renter that you cannot restore the potails with 
out violating your engagements, and throwing the village 
into confusion because, if the potails were suffered to 
exercise any authonty over the servants of the viDage, 
they would form a party in opposition to the renter and 
prevent the collection of the rents, and the servants would 
be under two masters that whether a man Is called a 
renter or a stipcDduiry agent, is nothing to the purpose 
tlint if he IS the collector of the revenoe, has the charge of 
the village ser>*aDts, and directs the affairs of the village, 
he is the head of the village, and is for the time tlie real 
potail that this renter is, in many cases, the old potoil 
and that even the stipendiary agent will often bo merely 
a new title for the old potail acting for a distant renter 
All this has been fully stated in our report and will, I 
hope be understood at liome "NYben we speak of a potail 
wc must attend to reality, and not to the name. If wo were 
to must on employing only the anaent potails, wo should 
be obliged to look out for the obicure descendants of 
above a thousand of them dismissed under the hlytoro 
Government ond remove an equal number of more modem 
potails, wlio have been acting from twenty to fifty years. 
The inconvericnces however of renters and the agents of 
renters acting as potails, will not bo so great as might at first 
fight be expected It will not apply to one tenth of the ter 
ritoT) under hindrai, and even in Umt portion It will dirai 
niih every day ns many of the renters arc constant!} fail 
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ing, and the villages reverting to the old potails With 
regard to the great zemindaries of the northern circars 
and the western pollams, we can have very little internal 
control, whether the villages aie under old or new heads , 
but even there, I am satisfied that by far the greatest pro- 
portion of the villages is in the hands of old potails I 
found it so m the great zemmdaries of Chittoor and Har- 
penhilly , and I see no reason to beheve that the case is 
different in other quarters It is evident that no person 
can be the village moonsif who is not the head of the vil- 
lage The head of the village is the person who com- 
mands the village servants, directs the cultivation, and 
collects the revenue , revenue and agriculture are his con- 
stant employment Police is also one of his duties, but is 
only a casual one. Justice is still more casual , for it may 
sometimes happen, that not a single suit will come before 
him in the whole year The only practicable course seems 
therefore to be, to let the performance of this contingent 
duty belong to the potail ex officio^ for it certainly could 
not be discharged by any other person, by whatever title 
he might be called , because he could have no authority 
over the village servants The Sudder Adawlut conclude 
their long remarks upon our drafts, by proposing that a 
selection shall be made from the potails for the ofiice of 
village moonsif, so as to give to each a circle of from 
ten to twenty miles This is evidentl}'^ a second edition 
of the Native-Commissioner Regulation They piopose 
that the selection shall be made frpm those potails who 
are pointed out as most fit, by the references of the people 
to their decisions They do not seem to be aware that 
upon their own doctnne, and that of most of the subor- 
dinate judges, the discovery of the proper persons could 
never be made in this way, foi they maintain, that the 
natives have so httle confidence in each other, that they 
cannot be pi evaded upon to submit to arbitration, and 
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while they retain thi* distrust, it is not easy to conceive 
how the voice of the people is to point out the persons 
whom they wish to have as arbitrators. The simplest and 
wisest, and indeed the only mode that can be safely 
adopted, IS, that of constitatiDg the potail ex offiao village 
judge, as ordered from home The appomtment cannot be 
made by selectiOD in the way proposed and even if ft 
could by ony other, tl would be effected by bribery and 
mtngue among the servants of the xillah court, which the 
judge would be unable to prevent. It may be supposed, 
that the same talent wiuch enables the ex offiao potail to 
manage the revenue of bts village, will quahfy him to de 
ode two or three ten or five rupee suits in the year, or to 
refer them to a punchayet But suppose it does not it 
IS of no great consequence the parties can go to another 
potail In the «me way when the potail is supposed to 
be partial or corrupt, the parties will go somewhere else. 
Wc shall have from the potalls hundreds of decuions con- 
trary to form many that ore wrong in judgment and many 
perhaps that are corrupt and much clamour will be raised 
about them but still the enl will be trifling in proportion 
to the good, and will gradually bo corrected by the people 
not applying to potails of bad character The groat advan- 
tages of the nllogo r^uUdons arc, lliat they do not touch 
the existing judicial system, but leave it to go on os before. 
Every inhabitant, therefore, who does not like the potail 
or punchayet, has sdll the benefit of all the existing code 
01 it is optional with him cither to resort to the Tillage 
authorities or to the regular courts Which of these arc 
best suited to the wants of the inhohitanti must bo left to 
their own deanon Tlic expencnco of a few years will 
show to which they give the preference 

Another argument which has been brought ngainil tlic 
village regulations Is, that they do not apply to tliosc villages 
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and districts which are managed by rentei s and agents, in- 
stead of legular potails . and that to intioduce them into such 
places IS contraiy to the intention of the Court of Diiectors 
Theie is evei}'^ where a head of a village who manages its 
affairs , and it would certainly be absurd to say that the 
inhabitants aie not to have justice at home, but must go to 
a distant com t, merely because this head man does not cor- 
respond with the idea which some people have formed of 
a regular potail 

I do not know that any of the men who so stoutly oppose 
the present modifications, have ever suggested any thing foi 
the improvement of the i even ue or judicial system, though 
they have adopted without hesitation whatever has come 
from Bengal They are much alarmed lest a corrupt 
village judge should contaminate the puiity of the judicial 
system , and they tiemble at the unknown consequences of 
his oppressions, armed as he is with the power of deciding 
on a cause of ten rupees, and of confining for twelve houis , 
yet they have sat quietly since 1802, and allowed the great 
body of the rayets to be put under contributions by every 
man who chose to do it It is only now that the Coimbitore 
inquiries, in which they had certainly no share, has- sug- 
gested that among so many regulations, it might be useful 
to have one to protect the rayets from extortion, and the 
revenue from depredation These objections about heads 
of villages, seem to me so whimsical, that I am persuaded 
they originate in their not having any very distinct notions 
on the subject. None of them have ever had much to say 
to heads of villages , and some of them, I imagine, first 
became acquainted with them, through the medium of the 
Court’s letters Some of them are, I think, hostile to the 
Village regulations on pnnciple, and are convinced that 
they must do mischief, because they are contrary to what 
they have been accustomed to follow and applaud But 
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othera, I am sabflfied would gladlj see them introduced, if 
they could only be sure that they were in every point con- 
formable to the intentions of the Court of Directors, and 
that the evils which they apprehend from them would not 
arise 

You will observe, that the potaiJ is not to act as referee 
and that his decuions, as moonsif axe final and hmited to 
ten rupees Reasons on both these heads have been given 
in our report but there ore others which we did not think it 
advisable to notice The reference of suits would have 
brought the potail too much in contact with the sillah 
judge, would have fngfateoed him, and made him wish to 
give up the duty An appeal to the gillah judge would 
have had the same effect, and would have been secretly 
encouraged by the servants and vakeels, &C, of the court, 
who are jealous of all new dealers in tho some line for they 
have discernment enough to »ee, that tho village system 
will injure the buamets of the court followers, and will 
eventually occosloa a reduction of their estabhshments* 
The potoil requires rather to be cncouroged, then to be 
alarmed by penalties the forms and checks by which he 
IS restrained, are rather too numerous than too few His 
jurisdiction reaches only to ten rupees, his decirions ore set 
aside for portiahty, and he is hable for corrupbon to fine 
and impnsomnent. Under tbo Native Governments, he 
settled suits m his villago and if other par^ was disaatis- 
ficd, he earned bis complaint to the omlldar, who settled it 
but no questions were put to tho potail "When he liad 
given his decision In his village, right or wrong, ho was 
never afterwords troubled about tho mottcr Wo must 
therefore be cautious not to bnng him too directly under 
the authority of men wboharemanj prejudices against Idm, 
who have pronounced that he can do no good, and who 
will not be sorry to sec their predictions verified 
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livtiact of a Letter from Colonel Munio to Mi Cuni- 
ming, dated Madras, 24tli Septenihei, 1816 

You will be glad to heai that the legulations de- 
fining the powers of the collectoi as magistiate, and of the 
zillali judge as criminal judge, have at last passed, togethei 
with the geneial police icgulation 

r *■ r 

A' long Repoit has been gi\eii in bj' the Suddei Adawlut 
on the answers to then queries, lecened fiom the piovincial 
and zillali ]udges. It was so short a time in my possession, 
that I could only lun over it liastil}^ It was chiefly on 
matteis of civil piocess , but whcie it tieats of the transfer 
of the police to the collectoi, it evidentlj’^, I think, en- 
deavours to place, in an unfavouiable light, those opinions 
which are at vaiiance with then own Mi barber, in 
particulai, is tieated veiy unfairly The Suddei Adawlut 
seem to value opinions, lathei by their numbei, than their 
quality The opinion of such a man as Mi Baibei, vho 
has been so long and actively employed in police duties, 
both in the revenue and judicial line, is worth the opinions 
of the whole Suddei Adawlut and half a dozen of common 

judges besides You know, I believe, that ’s opinion 

stands for that of the Suddei Adawlut, — he wntes wliatevei 
he thinks proper, signs it without difficulty, and it is then 
the voice of the court I never myself had much faith 
in the opinions of the judges concerning the pohee, be- 
cause their fixed situation gave them little opportunity of 
kno^vlng much about it , and my faith has not been much 
increased by what I have seen since my return to India 
The ziUah judges aie now chiefly men who were sent fiom 
Madras as registeis, they had the code of regulations foi 
then guide, and few evei thought of inquiring about any 
thing beyond them They have been fixed to one spot, 
VOL I 2 G 
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with little communicsation with the mhabitanta, except by 
a native in court They hold them in too much contempt 
to think their Inrtitatiotu worthy of the emollest conudem- 
Uon, and they have sudi a reverence for the courts, that 
they think every nnprovement in the state of the country 
Is the consequence of the labours of some court or other 
The circuit judge* entertain the same notions and hence 
they attnbuto the submission of poligars and tbe iDcreosing 
tranquiflity of the country, to this or that judge, when it 
is owing to neither judge nor collector but to our extended 
influence among the neighbouring stales, and to the dread of 
a regular army, which puls down ah opposition The ob- 
jections of such men, to the new arrangement, cannot be 
expected to anse from any knowledge of the native cha 
rocter or customs U rests upon the old commonplace 
arguments of thar venality ignoraoce, ond incnpaaty, and 
the necessity of employing European agency every where 
It is besides very natural that every person connected 
with the courts should disapprove of measures wldch they 
suspect will tend to diminish the business of the courts, 
and to enable Government to aboliali some of ibern. The 
advocates for the old ^stetn speak on all occasions os 
if the rogulnbons were completely efficient throughont the 
country whereas they have IitUo effect except in the im 
mediate vianity of the court, and their police is every 
where vexatious and oppressive. Both tiic framer* of the 
regulations, and most of tJio men who speak of their excel 
lence never seem to have considered the great difference 
between the condition of the people hero and in England, 
and that the state of socictj and the dmracter of the 
natives, make the regulations totally inapplicable to the 
great body of the people in this country Mr Sulh\an 
and myself have in two or ihrco paragraphs of the Coim- 
hitoro report, endeavoured to show how httlc they arc cal 
culatcd to redress or protect the rajets and I hope he will 
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ffiM^thDe to give sooM ddktfilA of (he tif that fnroviiice, 
wUi^ was held tqp ift A nlddd to be imitated evetj where 
dse. If he does, he AW shd^'how odiotls, atid degredinglj 
itiialHRtu it has beAd to dw inhAbiUdts'; -bow utterly in- 
oompetent ;p%m[[^ibarj magistrate edotrol it, and 
how Htdl^l^en^enoe is to be placed on the reports of the 
drcait jodgfi^in general, w b M fcvei they venture beyond 
their calendars of, prisoifars. 

But it is only waste of time to contmue the discussion 
about the new arrangements. The only way is to let them 
have a fair trial, like their predecessors, for eight or ten 
years* experience will show whidi is best ; the natives will 
decide the question. If they settle tbeu* disputes among 
themselves, through heads of villages and punchayets, and 
leave the courts with not half their present business, it will 
be pretty evident that they have got something they like 
better. Though the regulations framed by the Commission 
are now passed^l e:itpect notliii% from them for some dme. 
The ^^ple set at the Presidency will extend to the 
jntovinces, and in many of tbrai it will yet be some months 
before they are even b^Un to be acted upon ; but they will 
find their way throu^ all oppo8ition,'and I trust make us 
ashamed in all parto of India, of having attempted to ex- 
clude the natives from all sbare^ in the administration of 
justice. 1 don*t know what Government are doing with the, 
Coimbitore report — 5 t might have been sent home six months 
ago. It iaa tender sul^t for most of the great autbonhes 
bne, who did not believe there could be any abuses, where 

the regulaticms were so .well understood. has {bund 

fault with some casual remarks made by the collector and 
myself on the servants' regulations, and has, in the name 
of the Board of Revenue, in a letter to the collector, entered 
into an daborate argument to expose our errors, which I 
imagine John SulUvan will not think it worth while' to 
answer. I am ^ry anxious to reform both the servant and 

.. 2c * 
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the curnum regulationB, w at to leave the collector at liberty 
to employ his own servants, and to exerase the same autho- 
rity over the cumom as before the permanent settlement 
but I doubt if wo shall be able to make the alterations, 
unless orders to that effect are sent from home. 

Extract of a LrCttcr from Colonel Munro to Mr Sullivan, 
dated Coimbltore, 17tb March, 1817 

I OOULD have wished to have had the Tillnge re- 
gulations more free iban they are from forms and wnongs 
but to many imsginary difficulties and delays occurred at 
every step, that I was very glad to get them passed m any 
way I thought it better to do this, than to run the nsk 
of something happening to prevent their being corned into 
effect at all while we were wasting time in unprofitable 
debates. I was satisfied that the mam object was to get 
them eftablished any how tliot when tins was once accom- 
plished they would maintain themselves, and that wliaterer 
corrections might be found requirite, could eerily be made 
hereafter I must still repeat what I have said in c\ery 
letter that the only chance of rendenng cither the present 
or any other system effiaent, is to employ men who ore not 
hostile, but fnendly to It ond that as opportunities offer, 
men of this description ought to be placed in council m tho 
Sudder Adawlut and the Board of Hcrenuc 

Ihe influence of the juilicutl ijstcm hns been >crj pre 
judicial to the internal admlnutratlon of tho countrj, botli 
among Europeans and notnes. It has thrown almost the 
whole of it into the hands of judges who know little of tlie 
natives, because thej have Iittlo communication with them, 
except upon the beach It has compelled tliosc collectors 
who would wish to protect the raycts against the extortions 
of remmdars and renters, to look on quietly, because, by 
law redress can only lie gi\cn by the courts of justice, to 
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wliicli the laycts cannot afford to go It has enabled those 
collectois, wlio are averse toeveiy business but amusement, 
to lefuse to hear the complaints of their layets , and it has 
left the layets in a woise state than undei any native go- 
vernment, completely at the mercy of the i enters, because 
the coLiits cannot give, and the collectois are piohibited 
fiom giving, them lelief 

E\tiact of a Lettei fiom Colonel Mumo to Mr. Sullivan, 
dated Bangaloie, SSth July, 1817 

Three or four years more will work a great change 
in public heie It cannot be expected that men who have 
been accustomed to regard the system of 1793 as perfect, 
will easily give it up as altogether inadequate , oi that 
even those who have lost then reverence for that system, 
will favour a new one which must, in its couise, do away a 
gieat pioportion of the courts and appointments connected 
with them We might as well expect to find mihtaiy men 
applauding a system for i educing the army I am not 
therefore at all discouiaged by the number of opinions 
against the system, because eveiy person in the judicial 
Ime must be against it, eithei from inteiest or prejudice I 
am still less discouraged, from obseiving on the spot how 
little those opinions are worth, even if there was nothing 
to bias them — nine-tenths of them are those of men who 
know as little of India as if they had never left England 
The case of Coimbitore, and the opinions, procuied upon 
It previous to the investigation, are strong proofs of how 
httle the oldest servants know of the natives, and the 
abuses of authority 
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CHAPTER VIII 


^\ar with the Mahratta* — Campaign of General Munro* 
Division — General Correapondence 


Things werem this state, and the Commission 
after meeting ivith endless delays and opposition 
was just beginning to act, when events befel 
which turned, for a tune, the attention of all 
concerned into a different channel 

It 18 scarcely necessary to remind the reader 
that the Pindames, encouraged by the peculiar 
distnbution of the British army, a large proper 
bon of wluch ivas cantoned in the Deccan, ns well 
os secretly supported by Scindinh, Holkar, Ameer 
Klinn and others, began, toivards the close of 
181G to mahe frequent and destruebse mroads 
into the JIndras provinces. Tliese became at last 
so annoj-mg, that llie necessity of resorhng to 
strong measures for tlicir suppression, could no 
longer be denied, and the approach of svar upon 
a large scale, and against other besides mowed 
enemies unsscrj generall) anticipated through 
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out India. It is true that the Native powers, 
to whom remonstrances were made, affected to 
deploie tiie continuance of the piedatoiy sys- 
tem, and expressed themselves wilhng to coope- 
rate witli the IBiitish Government in the extir- 
pation of tlie ficehooteis ; but the readiness with 
which they gave to those veiy fieebooteis a safe 
passage thiough then* countries, and the perfect 
exemption which they experienced from the e^als 
of which the Company complained, led all lational 
pel sons to conclude, that in such professions there 
was no Slncerit3^ The consequence was, that the 
Governor -General, with the promptitude and 
sagacity which distinguished him, began early to 
aiTange his plans for a campaign ; and orders were 
Issued which placed the ti’oops of each of the 
Presidencies in a condition for immediate service. 

Wliilst these preparations were as yet imper- 
fectly begun. Colonel Munio, fiom whose pene- 
tration the true state of affairs could not be con- 
cealed, esteemed it proper to solicit from the 
Supreme Government employment in the line of 
his own profession With this view, he addressed 
a letter to the Maiquess of Hastmgs, in which he 
gave it as his decided opuuon, that the defensive 
system ought at once to be abandoned “ Against 
Native ai’mies in general,” says he, defensive 
measures are always mefPectual, but more espe- 
cially against Pmdarries. The great Mahiatta 
armies, though they move rapidly, must occasion- 
ally halt for their bazaars, supplies, and baggage. 
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which affords a chauce of coming up with them , 
but there is no chance of tins kmd m the case of 
Pindnmes, irho move without bazaars, and enter 
the country merely for plunder, without any view 
of conquest They can only be put down by 
seizing the districts m which thej assemble, and 
either keepmg them, or placmg them imder a 
Native government which can keep them under 
complete subjection.’’ FmaUy, he requested 
that m the event of a war, he might be en- 
trusted with the command of the subsidiary 
forces of Hyderabad and Nagpoor and of such 
force as might be destined to act between the 
Godavery and Nerbuddali — I am senior to any 
of the officers now employed m that quarter,” 
contmued he I liave seen ns much service ns 
any officer in the Madras army, having, with the 
exception of Lord Welhngton s short campaign 
in 1803, been m every semee nith tlie arm) 
suice June 1780, when H)der All) invaded the 
Carnatic 

The preceding letter was untteii in the month 
of Januar), 1817 when as )et the occurrence of 
a n ar had not been positively ascertamed, or, to 
speak more corrccti) , when it w ns sbll a matter 
of doubt mth whom the war should bo waged 
It contained scntinienls perfcctl) in accordaiiec 
with those of the Goienior General )et the lat- 
ter, though not unacquainted with the high cha 
racter of Colonel Miinro, declined to supersede 
officers nlrcndi in the held 'Whence tins deter 
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imiiation aiose, wlietliei fiom a feeling of delicacy 
towaids the officeis in question, or from a mis- 
taken view of llie civil duties in the discharge 
of Avlnch Colonel Munro was engaged, I pos- 
sess no means of determining ; but of the fact 
itself no doubt exists : indeed, it was distinctly 
stated, that even m the event of hostibties, his 
Excellency could hold out httle Iiope that Colo- 
nel jMunro would be employed actively in the 
held 

Time passed, and eveiy da)’' rendeied moie and 
moie palxiablethe extent of the con fedeiacy which 
had been foimed foi the ovei throw of the Biitish 
powei Not Scmdiah, and Holkar, and Ameei 
Khan only, but the Peishwali himself became an 
object of suspicion ; if not to othei fimctionanes, 
at all events to ]\'Ir Elphinstone, wdiose situa- 
tion as lesident gave him ample opportunities of 
obseivmg, which his natuial acuteness failed not 
to impiove It will be lecoUected, that eaily 
in 1817, a new treaty of alhance was set on foot 
with His Highness, which had for its object a 
more convenient mode of providing for the dis- 
chaige of engagements akeady in foice To this, 
as it imphed a considerable cession of teiiitory, 
the Peishwali exlubited so much reluctance, that 
June anived eie the negotiation pioduced any le- 
sult ; noi was it till the 13th day of that month that 
the treaty of Poonah was concluded, and seveial 
important provinces made foimally ovei to the 
East India Company These, including a district 
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in the southern Jlahratta country, in which were 
situated the forts of Darwap and Koongul, a tract 
of land south of the Werda, and other places 
were estimated to produce an annual revenue of 
tlnrty-five lacs of rupees, and they were given up 
as a compensation for the maintenance of a sub- 
sidiary force of three thousand infantry and five 
thousand cavalry 

In the mean wlule, however the dispositions 
which Laird Hastmgs had resolved to make were 
gradually amvmg at maturity Laeutenant- 
General Sir Thomas Hislop, Commander m-chief 
at Madras, received orders to assume the gmdance 
both of his own army and of that of the Deccan 
and to associate inth lumself, ns a member of a 
polihcal commission Colonel Sir Jolm Malcolm, to 
whom a Brigadier’s warrant was issued. A simdnr 
promohon was, at the same time, conferred upon 
various otlier officers, including Colonels Doveton, 
Floyer, and Pntricr, of the Madras Presidency , 
whilst to each of them was committed either a 
division or a bngade in the army of which Sir 
Tliomas Hislop was at the liend Now the whole 
of these officers however mentorious m other 
respects, were junior to Colonel Munro, their 
cvpenence in Indian warfare was more limited 
than that which circumstances had enabled him to 
acquire , ) et they were all advanced to the rank of 
Bngadicrs, and all mvested witli commands, whilst 
he was left in the grade of Colonel, to attend to 
cinl occupations Colonel hinnro was dccpij 
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hurt at this anaiigemeiit : if ever he felt ambi- 
tious for distinction of any hind, it was for that 
which the command of troops, in the presence of 
an enemy, alone aifoids an opportunity of earn- 
ing ; and it wounded him severely to discover, 
that now, when othei circumstances combined 
to open a door for its attainment, the pleasure of 
Ins superiors should alone stand in the way.' 

With matteis m this vague and unsatisfactory 
condition, consideiable impoitance was attached 
to an early occupation of the new piovinces ceded 
to the Company Their local position gave to 
them gi eat value in the existmg state of affaiis; 
whilst in the event of a ruptuie with the Peish- 
wah, that value would be increased fouidbld ; and 
hence both the Supreme Government and the 
Government of Madras were exceedingly desiious 
that no tune should be lost in adjusting the trans- 
fer. Colonel Mumo was strongly uiged to ac- 
cept the office of Commissioner in this ai’iange- 
ment It was not the land of office which he de- 
sired to fill at a moment when hostihties were 
on the eve of commencing ; nor did he conceive 
that the higher powers behaved to him with the 
consideration to which he was entitled, when they 
repeatedly pressed it upon him ; but Colonel 
Mum'o had never accustomed himself to indulge 
a private feeling, when the pubhc good seemed 
to be at issue; and, after a slight struggle be- 
tween mchnation and patriotism, he accepted it. 
He accoidingly repaired to the Toombuddra, 



of Holloir'* goTemmrat, hai to much decLned ance that 
penod, that it is scarcely credible that either Scindiah or 
Mecr Khan would venture to oppose by force, any measure 
for the suppression of the Pmdames. But it is still possi 
ble that they might act otherwise for there is sometimes 
a land of infatuation about Indian chieis who hare lost a 
part of their dominions, which tempts them to nsk the 
rest in n contest which they know to be hopeless 

The situation of the British Govemment with regard to 
the Native powers, is entirely changed within the last 
twenty years. It formerly brought very small armies into 
the field, with hardly any cavalry and the issue of any war 
in which it engaged was extremely uncertain. It now 
bnngs armies into the field superior to those of the enemy, 
not only in infantry, but also in cavalry, both in quohty 
and number The luperionty is so great that the event 
of any struggle in which it may be engaged is no longer 
doubtful It has only to bnog forward its armies, and 
dictate what tenni it pleases, either without war or after 
a short and fruitless resistance It may however be 
doubted whether, after the settlement of the Pindomes, it 
ought to avail itself of its predominant power, m order to 
extend the system of subsidiary alliances, by stationing a 
force in Bhopaul or in any other foreign territory While 
the mditary power of Mysore and of the Mnhralta chiefs 
was yet in its vigour subddiory alliances were in some de 
gree necessary for its safety, but tliat time is now past 
and when, therefore, the evils which a subsidiary force cn- 
tads upon every country m which it is established ore con 
sidercd it appears advisable that futua security ngxunst 
the Pindamcs should be soagbt by their reduction, and by 
compelling Sandiah, for his conduct in supporting them to 
cede the districts restored to him in 1805-C, ratlier than by 
stationing a subsidiary force in Bhopaul Tlicrc are many 
wrighty objections to the employment of a subsidiarv force 
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It 1 ms a natinnl tendency to render the go\crnnicnt of eveiy 
country in wlncli it exists, ^\cak nnd oppicssue, to ex- 
tinguish nil honournblc spirit among the higher classes of 
society, nnd to degiadc and iinpo\cnsh the vhole people 
The usual remedy of a bad go\einnicnt in India is a quiet 
ro\olution in the palace, or a violent one by rebellion, or 
foreign conquests Hut the presence of a British force cuts 
off o\cr} chance of remedy, by suppoi ting the prince on the 
throne against c\ci3’ foreign and domestic enemy It ren- 
ders him indolent, b}* teiching him to trust to sti angers 
for his secunts , andciuel nnd ac.iricious, b^' shoeing him 
that he has nothing to fear from the liatied of his subjects. 
Wherever the subsidiaiy system is intioduced, unless the 
reigning prince be a man of gicat abilities, the countiy 
vill soon bear the niaiks of it in dccn}]ng Milages and dc- 
ci casing pojiul'ition This has long been obsened in the 
dominions of the Pcishuah nnd the Niram, niul is now be- 
ginning to be seen in I\l3Sore The talents of Purncah, 
vhile he acted as Dew an, sa\ed that country from the usual 
effects of the S3’stcm , but the Bajah is likely to let them 
have their full opciation lie is indolent and piodigal, 
and has alrend3', besides the curient revenue, dissipated 
about sixty lacs of pagodas of the tieasuie kud up by the 
late dewan He is mean, aitful, revengeful, and ciuek 
He does not take awa3f life, but he inflicts the most dis- 
graceful and inhuman punishments on men of every lank, 
at a distance from his capital, where he thinks it woll re- 
main unknowm to Europeans, and though young, he is 
already detested by his subjects. 

A subsidiary foi ce would be a most useful establishment, 
if It could be directed solely to the snppoit of our ascend- 
ency, without iioUnshing all the vices of a bad govern- 
ment , but this seems to be almost impossible The only 
way in which this object has ever, in any degree, been at- 
tained, is b3’^ the appointment of a Dewan This measure 
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18, DD doubt, liable to numerous objections but stiU it is 
the only one by which any amends can be made to tlie 
people of the country for the misenes brought upon them 
by the subsidiary force, in giving stability to a vicious 
government The great difficulty is to prevent the pnnce 
from counteracting the Dewan, and the resident from 
meddling too much but, when tins it avoided the Dc 
wan may be mode u most useful Instrument of govern- 
ment 

There is, however another view under which the sub- 
sidiary system should be considered, — I moan that of its 
inevitable tendency to bring every Native state into which 
It 18 introduced, sooner or later, under the exclusive do- 
minion of the British Government. It has already done 
this completely m the case of the Nabob of the Carnatic 
It has made somo progress in that of the Peishwah end tlic 
Nliatn and the whole of the territory of these princes will 
unquestionably, sufier the same fate os the Carnatic. The 
observation of Moro Deksbat, in speaking of the lotc 
treaty to Major Ford, that no Native power could from 
Its habits, conduct itself with such stnet fidelity as wc 
seemed to demand is jjerfectlyjusL Tins very Fcishu ah 
will probably again commit a breach of the allmnco The 
Niiom will do the same ond the same consequence, a far 
ther reduction of their power for our own safetj, must 
ogaifi follow Even if tlic pnnee himself were disposed to 
odhero rigidl) to the oUlancc, there will always be some 
amongst his pnoci|ial officers who will urge him to break 
it As long as tlierc remains in tlic country any Iilgh 
minded indcpetidcDce, whidi seeks to tlirow olT the control 
of itrongcrs, sudi counbcllors will be found I liai-c n 
better opinion of the natives of India than to think that 
this spint nil) c\cr l>c completely cxlingulslicd ond I can 
tlicrcforc liavc no doubt that the sulisidlarj system must 
c\ery nlicrc run its full course and destroy every go^c^r- 
ment whlcli it undertaken to piv>tcct 
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In tins progress of things, the evil of n Mcak nnd oppres- 
si\e government, sujiportccl b}' n snbsidiaiy nllmncc, vill 
at least be removed But c\cn if all India could be 
brought under the British dominion, it is a cry question- 
able whether such a change, either as it regards the natucs 
or oursehes, ought to be desired One efTcct of such a 
conquest would be, that the Indian army, having no longci 
any warlike neighbours to combat, would gradually lose 
Its military habits and discipline, and that the native troop', 
would ha^c leisure to feel then own strength, and, foi want 
of other employment, to turn it against their European 
masteis But ci on if we could be secured against every 
internal convulsion, and could retain the country quietly 
iii-subjcction, I doubt much if the condition of the people 
would be better than under their Native princes. The 
strength of the British Government enables it to put down 
e\cry rebellion, to repel every foicign iniasion, and to give 
to Its subjects a degree of protection w'liich those of no 
Native power enjoy Its laws and institutions also afford 
them a secunty from domestic oppression, unknown in 
those states, but these adiantages are dearly bought 
They are pui chased by the sacnlice of independence — of 
national character — and of wdiatever renders a people re- 
spectable The natives of the British provinces may, 
without fear pursue their different occupations, as tiaders, 
meeiassidars, or husbandmen, and enjoy the fruits of their 
labour in tranquillity , but none of them can aspire to any 
thing beyond this mere animal state of thriving in peace — 
none of them can look forward to any shaie in the legis- 
lation, or civil or military government of their countiy It 
is from men who either hold, or are eligible to public office, 
that natives take then charactei w'heie no such men ex- 
ist, theie can be no energy in any other class of the commu- 
nity The effect of this state of things is observable in all 
the British provinces, whose inhabitants are certainly the 
VOL I 2 H 
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most abject race m India No elevation of character can 
be expected among men who, m the niilitary Ime, cannot 
attain to any rank above that of Bubalidar, where they are 
aa much below an ensign as an ensign is below the com- 
mander in-chief, and who, in the civil line, can hope for 
nothing beyond some petty, judiaal, or revenue office, in 
which they may, by corrupt means, mahe up for their 
slender salary 

The conseqaence, therefore, of the conquest of India by 
the Bntish arras would be, in place of raisiDg to debase 
the whole people There is perhaps no example of any 
conquest m which the natives have been so completely ex- 
cluded from all share of the govemmrat of their country 
as in Bntish India. 

Among all the disorders of the Native states, the 6 eld is 
open for every man to raise himself ond henco among 
them there is a ipint of emulation, of restless enterpnsc 
and mdependeocc, far preferable to the servility of our 
Indian subjects. The existence of independent Nativ’c 
states 18 also useful In drawing oft the turbulent and dis- 
offccted among our native troops. Many of these men 
belonging to the Madras army, formerly sought service In 
hlysorc. 

If the British Government is not favourable to the im- 
provement of the Indian dioractcr that of its control 
througli a subsidiary force is still less so 

Its power is now so great, that it has nothing to fear 
from onj combmotion ami it is perfectly able to take 
satisfaction for any insult without any extension of the 
subsidiary sj'item being necessary It will generally be 
found mucli more convenient to carry on war where it has 
not been introduced This was the case m both the wars 
with Tippoo Sultan The conquest was complete, because 
our operations were not perplexed by any subsidiary alll 
ance with him The simple and direct mode of conquest 
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from willioutj is more ci editable both to our ainiies and 
to our national chai actor, than that of disnienibernient 
from •\Mthm by the aid of a bubsidiary force. Howc\cr 
just the motives may be from nhicli sucli a force acts, yet the 
situation in nlnch it is placed, renders its acting at all too 
like the mo\cnients of the Praitorian bands. It acts, it is 
true, only by the oidcrs of its own Government, and only 
for public objects , but still it is always ready in the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital, to dictate terms to, or to depose 
the pnnee whom it was stationed there to defend. 

I cannot conclude this letter without apologizing both 
for Its length and for the fieedom with which I have ex- 
pressed mjself. But it appears to me that our Indian 
Empire has now reached that point whence it becomes a 
subject for the most serious consideration, w’hether it ought 
in futuio to be extended by means of subsidiary alliances 

In the mean time the Peislnvah, whose designs 
had all along been hostile, but whose antipathy to 
the Biitish name received a violent inciease in 
consequence of the late tieaty, devised number- 
less expedients foi the pmqiose of obtamingievenge 
for his wiongs, leal or imagmaly. Immediately 
after the close of the negotiation, he withdrew 
from the city of Poonah, to which, on a vaiiety 
of pretexts, he refused to return ; but he was not 
the less busy, tin ough the instrumentahty of his 
mimsteis, in foiwardmg the nleasmes which he 
had in view There was an old engagement on 
the pait of the Companj’-, to reduce under his 
subjection certain petty princes,- over ivhom he 
claimed to hold a feudal superiority Among 
these, the chieftain of Soondooi was mcluded ; and 

S II 2 
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the Peishwah became extremely urgent that tlie 
Bnbsh Government would employ against him a 
part of their force now m the field. For some 
tune, Sir Elplunstone entertained serious doubts 
whether it would be prudent to comply with this 
request As Soondoor lay at a considerable dis- 
tance from the bne of commumcation, the division 
detached against it must, m the event of a rup 
ture he completely isolated , and Jlr Elphinstone 
could not bring himself to recommend such an 
arrangement, w hils t the disposition of lus High 
ness remamed uncertam But m the month of 
August, Sir John Malcolm havmg travelled ranety 
miles by post for the purpose of obtairung a 
personal interview with the suspected potentate, 
brought bach a report so favourable that all Mr 
Elplunstone 8 scruples vanished. Not onlj was 
the reduction of Soondoor recommended as a mea 
sure well calculated to please the Peishwah, hut 
General Smith s division, wluch had hitherto re- 
mamed m the vicinity of Poonah, was ordered in 
advance , and tlie residency was left, in the 
midst of an armed population to the protection of 
an inconsiderable detachment of a few hundred 
scpojs. 

At the suggestion of Mr Elplunstone, Colonel 
Munro reccii ed mstnictions to employ the force 
■mth whicli he held Danvar, in the reduction of 
Soondoor Leaving a small garrison to secure 
the former place lie morclicd on the 13th of 
October, and amnng in the valley on the 27th 
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Soondoor was immediately given up. There 
was something more than commonly stiildng in 
tlie cnciimstances which accompanied this sur- 
lendcr. The chieftain, Sheo Rao, had enjoyed 
his piincipahty in unconti oiled possession for 
iipvaids of twenty years, Jiolding liis little court 
in a foimidable stone fortiess which commanded 
the valley ; and he had been i epeatedl)’- heard to 
declai e, that soonei than submit to the tyranny of 
the Peishwah, he would buiy himself in its ruins. 
Against the strength of the Bntish empue, how- 
ever, he felt that it weie madness to contend, and 
aftei a severe struggle, made up his mmd to sub- 
mit “ He came out,” says an eye-witness, “ with 
his little couit and letinue, and met the detach- 
ment in the glen which leads into his valley ; and 
on reaching the fort, he dehveied up the keys 
with a dignified lesignation, which affected eveiy 
individual who witnessed the scene. He de- 
clared that no alternative was left to him, but 
to tluow himself on the protection of the Com- 
pany ; and called aloud to Colonel Mumo, when 
he took his leave, so as to be heard by all his fol- 
lowers, * Think of my situation, — have some consi- 
deiation foi us all.’ ” The appeal was not made 
in vain Colonel Munro, touched by the humi- 
liation of the mifortunate man, at once acceded 
to every request which he advanced ; and left 
him to the full as much overwhelmed with gra- 
titude at the generosity of his conqueior, as 
soiTowful on account of the overthrow of his own 
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nnportance. It is worthy of remark, that when 
the Peishwah s GJovemment came to be broken up, 
Colonel Munro recommended that the Sheo Hao 
should be restored to his prmcipahty, and that the 
Bntish Government, well disposed of itself to act 
with generosity, readily acceded to the pro- 
position. 

Having accomplished this service. Colonel 
Jlunro m obedience to Ins instructions, gave up 
the command to Lieutenant-Colonel New all, with 
directions to move the brigade to the pomt where 
Bngadier-General Pntzler was appointed to join 
He lumself, in the mean while, took the road to 
Dorwar, with the intention of retiirmng os soon 
as possible to the Presidency, for of mihtary 
employment he now despaired , and the duties of 
Commissioner were not of a nature to detain him 
longer than need be from his family But on 
reaching the former place on the 14tli of Novcm 
ber, intelhgence came m which gave a new turn 
to the whole of pubhi affnirs, and opened out to 
him new and more brilliant prospects The 
attack upon the resident at Poonah left no room 
to doubt that a Malirattu ivar was begim, and 
Colonel Munro instontlj repeated Ins application 
to 1)0 placed in cliarge of a corps 

Tins was done on the SCtli of November, in n 
letter dcscnptiie of Uie state of the southern 
Mnhmtta countiy and of his oivit i lews touching 
the particular field in nhicli his sen ices might 
be made asailahlc “I hold,” he sni s, " at pre- 
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sent tlic coinmaiul of tlic tioojis in the expected 
cession in this (jnnitcr: but I cnii hnn^ into the 
held only thicc oi foui coin])anics of the gainson 
of Darwai, to Mhich I pio))osc to add a few 
hundred peons, foi the pin pose of expelling the 
I^Ialnattas from the slip of coiinti y between Dar- 
war and Soondah. But even this subaltern com- 
mand I deem inoie useful at the picscnt moment, 
than that of any division south of the Toombud- 
dia” On the 28th, however, ho mote again; and 
hislcttci contains so many evidences of the singii- 
lai sagacity and pi ofoimd calculations of the wiiter, 
that I cannot den}’- to the leader the satisfaction 
of pel using it at length. 

“ The hostile conduct of the Peishunli,” says he, addiess- 
ing himself to the Governor-Genci al, “and my present 
situation in the middle of the soutlicrn IVIalnattas, where 
I have an opportunity of seeing a good deal of their civil 
and military go\crnmcnt, vill, I hope, in some degree 
excuse my addressing 3’our Lordship so soon again No 
intelligence has }et been received here lespecting the 
determination of Seindiah , hut whether he accede to or 
reject the arrangement pioposcd to him, it seems de- 
sirable that the whole, 01 at least the greater part, of the 
Madias troops now in the field, should be brought as 
soon as possible to act against the Peishvah The local 
situation of the Poonali teintories, and the still remain- 
ing influence of tlie Peishwah, as the nominal head of the 
Mahiatta states, make the overthrow of his government 
the most important, perhaps, of all the measwes that can 
be adopted for the safety of our own dominions 

“ The Mahiatta Government, from its foundation, has 
been one of the most destiuctive that ever existed in 
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India- It nover rebnquuhed the predatory spirit of its 
founder, Sevrajee T-hat spirit grew with its power and 
when its empire extended from the Ganges to the CaTcry^ 
this nation was HtUe better than a horde of imperial thieves. 
All other Hindoo states took a pnde in the improvement 
of the country, and in the construction of pagodas, 
tanks, canals and other public works. The Mahrattas 
have done nothing of this kind then* work has been 
chiefly desolation They did not seek thor revenue in 
the improvement of the country, but in the exactions of the 
estabbahed chout from their neighbours, and in predatory 
incumoni to levy more. Though they have now fortu 
nately been obliged to rebnquUh their claims, the wish 
to reviTo them will never cease but i\nth the extinction 
of their power A goreraraent » hostile in its pnnoplea 
to improvement and tranquillity ought, if possible, to bo 
completely overthrown It may be a matter of some 
dllllctiUy to decide what ought to be established in its 
room, and whether the chief of the government sliould be 
taken from among tlic relations of the Pcishwah or the 
descendants of Sewajee Before the cbtablishmcnt of tlic 
new state, however, it might be expedient to require the 
cession of the southern Jagbeers, and of tho jirovinccs 
south of the Kistna, to the Bntiali Government. 

“ TJie provinces between the Wonlah and the Kistna 
arc not properly hinhratta though there is a considcrablo 
mixture of Sfahrattas, tho Canarcso form the great body 
of the people The Mohratta jaghcerdars and thar prin 
npal s^-rrants ore (hereforo considered, in some measure, 
SB strangers and conquerors. The best of the horse ore 
in general JHahrallas, and no doubt attached to thdr chiefs 
but the infanliy in the forts ohd villages are mostly Cana 
rose, and ready to join any power that will pay them AH 
tlic trading classes arc anxious for the expulsion of tho 
Malirattas because they interrupt their trade by arbitrary 
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cxactionc, and often plunder them of tlieir wliole pioperty 
Tlie lieads of Milages, a much more powerful body than 
the commercial, are likewise \er3f generally desirous of 
being rehe\ed from the Main at ta dominion If the 
Peisliwah do not submit unconditionall}’’, or if the greater 
pait of the IVIadias troops can be soon brought against 
him, the conquest of his temtor}' will be effected without 
much difliculty But in the event of his not submitting, 
and of Its not being practicable to employ speedily such 
a force against him, the conquest of his southern provinces 
w'ould be much facilitated by pursuing the course adopted 
by Il^'dcr Ally in this \er3' countr}', of garrisoning all the 
forts and walled villages w'lth peons from Mysore and the 
Ceded Districts By this means the regular foice is kept 
entire for field-service, and the civil as w'ell as the military 
jiosscssion of the countr}' is obtained An army of horse, 
which IS excluded from the principal towms and villages, 
cannot remain long together, it can receive no regular 
supplies. Its chiefs having no place of security, can have 
no treasure, except in their camp, which is soon exhausted , 
the troo])s are not paid, become dispirited, and giadually 
disperse , for even the most irregular and predatory troops 
cannot be kept long together in the field, unless they have 
a home to w'hich they can retire in security with their 
plunder.” 

The preceding lettei is m every lespect woithy 
of the high talents and feivent zeal of its writer ; 
but the end which he sought to attain by it, 
was, by the unsohcited favour of Lord Hastings, 
aheady accomphshed. So early as the 20th of 
October, a Bngadier’s commission had been made 
out for Colonel Munro, and forwarded to the 
Commander-in-chief of the aimy of the Deccan, 
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Tvitli instructions to transmit it ivbenever the 
fitting moment should appear to the latter to 
have amved There could be no doubt as to the 
sentiments either of Sir Thomas Hislop or of 
any other officer attached to his army on such 
an occasion All earnestly desned to see Colonel 
JIunro associated with themselves m the glonous 
operations before them , and the commission was 
m consequence sent forward on the very day of 
its amval at head-qnarters 

By this new arrangement, which was not com- 
municated to him till the 29th of November, 
General Munro found lumself invested with a 
somewhat ohscurely-worded siipenonty over the 
movements of the reserve division hitherto com 
manded by General Pntrler It was announced 
to him, at the same time, tliat he should commu- 
nicate directly with Mr Flphinstone, the ap- 
pointed agent for the Governor General, m con- 
trolhng the operations of the war with the Peish- 
woh, whilst the latter was recommended to avail 
lumself of General Munro s assistance in the 
adjustment of all matters political as well as 
ciiiL It may with trutli be asserted, that never 
were instructions received mth greater sabsfac 
tion, or acted upon intli better will There 
existed between these tiv o distinguished function- 
aries the most unreserved confidence, which no pal- 
try jealousj was permitted for a moment to m 
teinipt , and hence their letters, official as well as 
pnv ate, are all comiioscd 111 the spuit vv hith ought 
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alone to actuate men engaged in the common 
cause of advancing the welfare of them country. 
But Geneial Munio’s situation was not, in other 
lespects, of a very cheeiing nature, as the follow- 
ing biief account of it will show. 

In the first place. Ins militaiy insti’uctions were 
so expressed, that though they gave to hun the 
lank of Brigadiei, and appointed him to act espe- 
cially vnth the leserve, it was doubtful whether 
they confer! ed upon hmi authority to assume the 
peisonal command of that corps, or authorized 
him merely to direct its geneial movements, 
leaving the execution in detail to General Piitz- 
ler. In the next place, as the leserve was aheady 
advanced to the Eastn a, between which and Dai’war 
the communication was both remote and hazai’d- 
ous, all power of joining it, had such a measnie 
been clearly defined, was, at least for the pre- 
sent, taken away The total amount of force, 
theiefoie, actually placed at his disposal, amount- 
ed only to five companies of Native infantiy, with 
two fieldrpieces ; whilst of a staff to assist him 
in the oiganization of such additional means as 
he aheady began to count upon, he was entuely 
destitute. Noi did his difficulties end here. 

The Peishwah no sooner came to a determina- 
tion of acting with hostility towards the British 
Government, than he issued oiders for the re- 
occupation of the distiicts which he had ceded 
by the tieaty of Poonah He duected his jag- 
heeidai chieftains likewise, supported by Cassee 
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Hao GoUa, who was in command of a corps of 
regular infantry and cavalry, to threaten from the 
Dooah, between the Krstna and the Toombuddra, 
an mvasion of the Bntish temtones and he filled 
with troops every fort, castle, and post which 
appeared capable of embarrassing the movements 
of an enemy The consequence was that General 
Munro found himself m some measure compelled 
either to act wholly upon the defensive, for which 
the numerical weakness of his detachment was 
peculiarly id-adapted, or to commence a senes 
of sieges, destitute of all means for conductmg 
them It must be confessed, that few men n onld 
have looked upon such a position as other tlian 
desperate , but General Munro s energies on the 
present, as on other occasions, increased m exact 
proportion to the increase of his difSciilbes, and 
he embarked fearlessly in a course of liardihood 
and danng, to uliicli the exploits of enrhcr times 
in India alone furnish a parallel. 

Instead of makmg any effort to retard the 
movements of the reserve, or to brmg it back 
to some position wIiotc he might be able to join, 
he communicated both to Mr Elphmstone and 
to General Hislop his wish that General Pntz- 
Icr should push rnpidlj towards Poonah , and he 
instructed that officer himself to lose no time in 
opening a communication with the Bnbsh resi 
dent at the Mahmtta capital Tins done, he siig. 
gested that one or more light brigades ought to 
be formctl out of the enhre force, mfantrj, ca- 
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valry, and aitilleiy, with which General Pritz- 
ler might assist in following the Peishwah to any 
pomt on which he might retire, whilst the re- 
mainder, with a few heavy guns, should be sent 
hack to him, for the purpose of being employed 
in the siege of the forts, with which the southern 
Mahratta country was studded In the mean- 
wlule, however, he determmed not to trust to 
contingencies, upon the ceitam occurrence of 
which it was impossible to comit, but with his 
five companies of sepoys to cross the Toombud- 
dra, and open the campaign in the enemy’s coun- 
try This was at once a generous and a bold 
plan — generous as far as the feelmgs of others 
were affected, and bold as it referred to his own 
situation. Yet the reasonmg upon it rested was as 
sound in theory, as the pi omptitude with which 
he earned it into execution was laudable 

General Munro knew peifectly well, that a 
force so inadequate as his could offer no resist- 
ance whatever to a numerous army prepared to 
pass the frontier of the Madras teintoiy at a 
variety of points. The division which advanced 
duectly against himself, he might perhaps re- 
pulse ; but in the mean while other corps would 
make good their entrance, and the Company’s 
possessions must suffer insult, which it would be 
impossible for him either to ward off oi revenge 
On the other hand, he justly calculated, that 
were he to carry the war into the enemy’s coun- 
try, they would naturally think first of resisting 
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the aggression , and hence, should no other bene 
fit arise out of the movement, it would at all 
^ents serve the puipose of securing the British 
subjects against the evds of a contest at their own 
doors. But his calculations were too jirofoimd 
and too justly formed, not to extend beyond this. 
He conceived, that by alarming the feudatory 
chiefs for the safety of their own possessions, he 
would shake their fealty to their superior , whilst 
a few successes m the outset would m all proba- 
bihty depnve them of the power, if not of the 
inchnation, to do senoiis mischief dunng the re- 
mamder of the struggle It was well, under such 
ciroumstances, that the strong fortress of Soon- 
door chanced not to be m possession of the 
Peisliivah s troops General Jlunro had it ap- 
peared, seen enougli, even at the moment when 
Sheo Rao was displaced, to moke him hesitate 
as to the propnety of committing that strong 
hold to a Slahratta governor , and the event 
proved, that m distrusting the fidehty of the 
ally in whose fin our he then acted, a fresh m- 
stance was giien of that smgular msiglit mto 
human character wlucli so peculiarly belonged to 
him 

Haling made up Ins mind to pursue this plan 
of operations. General Munro lost no time in ap- 
pljing to the Madras Goi emment for sucli an 
uicreasc of force ns would at once gi\e additional 
sccimtj to the frontier, and aid him in followmg 
up his proposed iniasion The application was 
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seconded both by J\Ir Elphinstone and the Com- 
mander of the anny of the Deccan, to both of 
whom lie comraimicated it ; but though repeated 
again and again, on each occasion in terms more 
uigent than before, it met with no favourable at- 
tention This was exceedingly mortifymg, and 
to a person possessed of less eneigy of charactei, 
might have proved utterly desbuctive of all liope; 
but in Geneial Munio it excited only an addi- 
tional determination to trust all to his own con- 
duct and good fortune He lesolved, at every 
liazaid, to keep the wai out of the Company’s 
possessions ; and seeing that regular troops weie 
not to be had, he adopted the followmg singular 
expedient foi lecruiting his little anny. 

The extraordinary talent which Geneial Munio 
possessed of acqumng the confidence and good- 
ivill of the people over whom he jnesided, has 
been noticed on moie than one occasion durmg 
the course of this memou. Hitherto he had 
been called upon to make use of that feelmg only 
in preservmg order m piovmces subject to the 
British rule; he now prepared to avail lumself 
of it foi the subjugation of a disbict every where 
overrun by the Peishwah’s troops He deter- 
mined to arm the inhabitants of the newly ceded 
piovinces, and to employ them, mider revenue 
amildars of his own selection, against their legiti- 
mate sovereign, and he set about this singulai ope- 
ration with so much prudence and judgment, that 
it was attended with perfect success 
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The following letter to the Adjutant General 
of the army of the Deccan, which bears date 
December 24th, wiB sufficiently explam how the 
system operated, whilst it \vil] convey to the 
reader a knowledge of the resources with which 
Brigadier General hlunro opened his campaign 
It 18 only necessary to premise that the batter- 
mg-tram, of which the writer speaks, consisted 
of two iron eighteen pounders, two iron and 
two brass twelves with two mortars, which he 
was permitted to borrow from the garrison at 
Bellary 

TO THE ADJUTAKT-OBNBRAL OP THB ARllV 
OP TnB DEOOAN 

81 Bi 

I riAO tbe booOur to address you on the 2Sd 
initant, from Koongul The force by which I was then 
eccompaDied, consiited of two flonk and three battalion 
companies from the gomson of Porwar The battalion 
companies proceeded next morniDg to meet the battenng 
train from Dellary, and I morched at the some time with 
the flank companies, with one of the battalion guns, and a 
fire and a hxilf indi mortar under tbe command of Jlajor 
Nowall, for Nawclgoood Jn order to reliore that place, in 
which I had a gornsem of peons hard pressed by Cos sec Dao 
Gokla- On approacliing within two miles of Nawclgoond 
some small parties of horse were seen j and advonang 
about a mile farther, tlio roam body was discovered 
moTiDg slowly along the ndo of a rising ground, at tlic 
distance of about n thousand yards. Its strength appeared 
to be about seven hundred and ns It foctned to liavc on 
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intention of coming lound upon oui baggage, two shells 
were thiown, by which two lioi semen weie killed The 
whole body upon this moved off, attended by about two 
hundred foot, which Cassee Rao had bi ought with him, and 
thAgainson of Lallghuiry, amounting to about one bun- 
dled men, and Avas soon out of sight 

When the Peishwah commenced hostilities, it became 
evident that the local situation of this province, and 
Gokla’s extensive jagheeis in it, would give great facility 
to the enemy in making incursions into the Company’s tei- 
ritory The most likely way of preventing it was to find 
the enemy employment in the defence of his own posses- 
sions , but as theie was no disposable regular force pre- 
sent, I determined at once to avail myself of the aid of the 
inhabitants in accomplishing this object As much pro- 
gress in this plan has already been made as Avas possible 
Avith the means Avithin my reach 

I appointed militaiy amildars to most of the districts m 
the enemy’s possessions on this side of the Malpuiba, 
with orders to laise peons, and get possession of as much 
of then respective distiicts as was practicable Among 
these men, Ram Rao, a native of Mysore, ivas appointed 
to Nawelgoond , he got possession of above half the district 
in a very short time, and on the 19th instant he adA^anced 
from a village about two miles fiom Nawelgoond, Avith 
five hundred peons, to attack Govind Rao Gokla, who was 
at that place Avith a body of seven bundled horse About 
six bundled of this body were picqueted in the stieets, and 
the open space betiveen the pettah and fort The rest Avere 
mounted and watching Ram Rao, who advanced at noon 
so rapidly that he enteied the pettah before the body there 
could mount and get out of it The panic was so great 
that they galloped off in every direction, without attempt- 
ing to make any resistance Nineteen hoises Avere taken, 
above tAventy were left dead A considerable number of 
YOL I 2 I 
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the eneaij were killed GoTind Rao, who commanded 
escaped with difficulty and of two sirdars under him, one 
was killed, and the other wounded and taken 

Caasee Hoa Gokla, who was then at Badami, on hearing 
of the defeat of his son, marched to join him with five 
hundred and fifty horse, and two hundred foot and after 
collecting the fugitives, he arrived nt Nawelgoond on the 
22d, Ham Rao having retired into the old fort he oc- 
cupied the pettah before daylight on the 2dd, and was 
pressing the fort very hard, when the approach of Major 
NewalTs detachment saved the gamson, as its ammumtion 
was nearly expended The enemy left nine or ten dead in 
the streets, and they were so much dispirited by their loss 
in the two attacks, that they abandoned Lallghurry, 
the gharry that protects Nawelgoond, and carried off the 
gamson 

I have given these details, because, without them I 
could not have done justice to Ram Rao, whose conduct 
is entitled to the highest praise 

Having thus succeeded in raising the blockade 
of N^awelgoond, General Munro turned lus undi- 
vided attention to the safe conveyance of the 
tram through the heart of the enemy s country 
For this purpose, hlajor Newall, who with the 
Bngadier, fell back upon Harwar os soon as the 
operations detailed above wore completed, v\as 
sent out at the head of a dctacliment of three com 
panics, and meeting the convoy at Colospoor on 
the 3d of January brought it in unmolested to 
hcad-qunrtcrs Tlicre nccompanic<l the guns six 
fresh companies in addition to Major Ncnalls 
escort, namely, two of the 12th Natne mfantry, 
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and four of pioneers ; and there came in soon 
afterwards, thiee .troops of Native cavahy, un- 
der the command of Captain Goiton. The lat- 
ter were furnished by Major-Geneial Lang, who 
commanded m the Ceded Districts, at his own 
responsibihty ; and they proved of essential ser- 
vice in future opeiations, by checking the vexa- 
tious approaches of Cassee Rao Gokla’s clouds 
of horse 

As soon as these inconsiderable reinforcements 
reached him, Gen. Munro, conceiving that he was 
sufficiently strong to act on the offensive, made 
ready to open the campaign in leal earnest. This 
he did by investing Guddak on the 5th of Janu- 
ary ; and on the 6th, after a few shells had been 
thrown and a battery erected, the place suriender- 
ed. He moved next upon Dummul, which, after 
sustaming a four horns’ fire from two batteries, 
capitulated on the 8th ; the gaiTison, of foui hmi- 
dred and fifty men, engaging not to seive agam 
during the war. Fiom Dummul he marched upon 
Hooblee, where he arrived on the 13th, having 
leceived by the way a very acceptable accession 
to his force in two hundred Mysore regular in- 
fantiy Hooblee opened its gates without i esist- 
ance, though garrisoned by three hundred men, 
on condition that piivate property should be re- 
spected; and on the following day, Miseiieko- 
tah was admitted to the same teims. All these 
places General Munro immediately occupied by 
corps of peons, by which means his httle army 

2 i 2 
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of regulars was kept entire, and fit for \fitenor 
operations He then returned to Danvar, threat- 
ened at every step, as he had been during his 
advance, by Cassee Rao GoUa s cavalry , hut ns 
they neither naked a senous attack, nor waited 
to receive one he amved there on the 16th, 
without the loss of a man 

In the mean while a vanety of lesser operations 
were conducted with extraordinary success by the 
irregulars, whom it was not esteemed necessary 
to attach immediately to head-quarters These, 
under their amddars not only drove the enemy 
from the open country but succeeded m expel- 
ling them from several forts and many walled 
villages whilst the inhabitants generally, gamed 
over by the judiaous prodamations circulnted 
espoused with avidity the cause of the British 
army It had occurred to General Munro, that 
were the cidtivntors once assured of adequate pro- 
tection against the vengeance of their chiefs, they 
would gladly hold back as much of the rcicnue 
ns had not yet been collected , and he caused it 
to be every where annoimced, that the British 
Government would treat ns enemies all those who 
paid any farther tribute either to Gokla or the 
Peishwah The i>cople were not slow in pajnng 
obedience to an edict m itself so acceptable. 
Thev not only refused to satisfj the demands of 
their old masters, but acted every where in aid of 
the Generals irregulars, and the consequence was 
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that before the 18th of Jaimaiy he was m pos- 
session of the whole of the Mahiatta territory- 
south of the Malpm-ba, with the exception of 
the two small forts of Hoola and Hangull, of 
several villages situated to the north of that river, 
and of a narrow district lymg on the north-east 
of JuUeal. 

It has been stated that Geneial Munro, on the 
fall of Misenekotah, letumed to Daiwai He 
liimself remained here up to the 4th of Febiuary, 
organizing his force, and putting the conquered 
provinces in order; but his troops were in the 
inteiwal actively employed, pai’tly in escorting 
tieasme, partly in opposing the Pindarries. It 
will be lecoUected that a band of these marauders, 
passing the flank of the Biitish ti’oops beyond 
the Nerbuddah, and ascending the Beiar Ghauts 
in the month of December, took their couise 
southward Amid the complicated movements 
which the flight of the Peishwah occasioned, they 
weie httle heeded till they enteied the Com- 
pany’s teiiitoiies, separated into lessei bodies, and 
spiead havoc and dismay in all diiections One 
of these maiaudmg companies, which re-ciossed 
the Toombuddia on the 18th of January, marched 
noith, and anived on the 20th between Dai war 
and Hullyhall, whither General Blumo instantly 
dispatched his cavahy to mtercept them It was 
led by Captaui Goiton, who managed matters so 
well, that he came by sui prise upon the enemy^s 
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bivouac before sunrise on the aist, and they were 
driven tvith some loss and great confusion beyond 
the line of tlie frontier 

But it Tvas not in providmg means for the 
re-organization of his bttle army alone, that 
General llimro occupied himself during this 
period. He renewed his apphcation for ad- 
ditional troops, both to the authorities at Madras, 
and to the Supreme Government , and he en- 
jo)ed at last the satisfaction to learn, that the 
hitter had issued peremptory orders that the 
apphcation should be attended to On the 7th of 
January an official announcement reached him, 
that, by the especial command of the Govemor- 
Genend His Majesty’s 22nd dragoons witli a 
battahon of Native mfantry, then m the Ceded 
Distncts, were placed at his disposal Unfortu- 
nately however, tlie alarm of a Pindarrymta- 
Sion mterfered to lunder the accomphshment of 
this promise, and he was in consequence com- 
pelled to trust stiU longer to his own energies 
Nor was tills alL 'Tliough the Madras Govern- 
ment could not spare the troops w Inch an autho- 
ntj supenor to its own had allotted to General 
Miinro s use it conceived itself authonred to de- 
mand from him the party of Natii e cai ally now 
m his camp, ns if a corps alreadj weak beyond 
example could be weakened still farther, yet 
continue effective General JIunro mth great 
propriety, paid no attention to the requisition, 
but kept Captain Gortons squadron till it was 
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relieved, many weeks after, by European dia- 
goons. 

On the 5th of February General Munro once 
more took the field, at the head of twelve com- 
panies of infantiy, four of them being Mysoreans, 
three ti’oops of horse, four companies of pioneers, 
four long guns, as many field-pieces, and one 
howitzei He directed liis march upon Badau- 
mee, a fortress situated on the Malpurba, by a 
route so intricate, that the pioneers were continu- 
ally employed in opening a path for the column, 
whilst both were exposed to repeated annoy- 
ance from the enemy's cavalry, which m great 
numbers hovered round them. On the 9th he 
reached Belloor, the garrison, consisting of four 
hundred horse and three bundled foot, escaping 
over the hills as he approached, and leaving him 
to take unmolested possession of a place not de- 
void of importance Here he halted till the 
12th, preparing his feeble means, as he best could, 
for the siege ; and then pushed forward in high 
spirits and excellent order towards Badaumee. 

After canyuig by assault a foitified pagoda, 
which commanded the line of his march. General 
Munro aiTived in presence of the place to be 
attacked, and immediately took up the best posi- 
tion which his scanty numbeis would permit. 
This was directly in front of the lower range of 
works, for Badaumee consists of a number of 
entrenched heights, having a walled tovm at the 
foot of them, and before any attempt could be 
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made upon tlie former, it was necessary to obtam 
possession of the latter No tune was lost m 
throwmg up and arming battenes which played 
upon the wall without mtennission, till a breach 
being effected on the 17th which appeared to 
be practicable, preparations were made to storm 
Tile place was earned with httle loss notwith- 
standing a gallant defence offered by the gamson 
m the streets, and the assailants pressed on with 
so much vigour to escalade the fort, that its com- 
mandant hung out a signal of surrender The 
gamson, marchmg out with their arms and pn- 
vate baggage were permitted to depart with a 
safe conduct , and by ten o clock at night of the 
18th Badaumee itus in full possession of the 
Bntish force 

With the amgle excepbon of Danvnr, there was 
no fortified town south of the Kistno to be com- 
pared, in point of importance with Badaumee , 
and even Darwor was so far inferior to its n^ol, 
that its works were both le^ regular and less 
extensive As a necessary consequence, tlie fall 
of such a place produced a strong sensation 
wherever intelligence of the cw ent amved , and os 
General Munro had been joined during tlio siege 
bj the long-expcctcd reinforcements, on opinion 
8pocdil\ obtained tluxmghout the South of the 
iMnhratta country, that to offer resistance to his 
arms was absolutely useless Baggrccotali, a fort 
of sonic strength upon the Gutpurba, scarcely 
ivmtcd to be summoned ere it opened its gates , 
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whilst Hangul submitted to a single company 
of sepoys, detached under Lieutenant Stott to, 
sti’aiten its ganison. In a woid, the whole of 
the teintoiy on the south of the Gutpuiba wasj 
subdued; and nothing remauied for him to 
effect, except the consolidation and political' 
ariangement of his conquests. j 

Paitly with a Hew to effect tins end, partly 
that he might lepaii, as fai as possible, the injiuy , 
done to his cannon dm mg the late siege. General' 
Munio halted at Baggrecotah from the 22nd to 
the 26th. This was not howevei, at least to hun, 
a peiiod of lest or lelaxation. On the contrary, 
but a faint idea wiR be entei tamed of the extent of 
business with which he was oppressed, if the meie 
detail of his own mihtaiy movements be consider- 
ed ; indeed it may with tiutli be asseited that these, 
rapid and sometimes hazaidous as they weie, oc- 
cupied much less of his attention than the many 
othei anangements to which he was a pai*ty; foi, 
dming the entire course of his waihke operations, 
he was compelled to admimster all the civil and le- 
venue details of the different piovinces which he 
oven an He kept up at the same time a constant 
coriespondence with Mr Elphmstone, Sm Thomas 
Hislop, Sii John Malcolm, and otheis, by whom 
he was legulaily consulted as to the general plan 
of the war ; and this was the more embarrassing, 
that on their parts the coirespondence was in 
cipher, to which, though he lepeatedly apphed for 
it, the Madias Government neglected to supply 
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a key It is imposaiblei in a ivork bke the present, 
to insert even a few of the many admirable let- 
ters wntten by bun at this period , but I have 
introduced into the Appendix one offiaal com- 
munication addressed to Mr Elpbmstone, which 
will serve as a specimen of the rest, and suffice to 
prove the truth of the remark just hazarded as to 
the raultipbcity of affairs which be was called 
upon to transact 

On the UGth of February, General Mimro 
agam pressed forward, directmg his steps up the 
right bank of the Gutpurba, with a view, first, of 
completing his conquests south of that nver, and 
then carrying his arms mto the distncts on the 
north The breakmg down of some of Ins guns 
delayed him, so that be did not reach Gohaiik tdl 
the 7th of March but here he crossed the stream 
and, re-crossmg at Qborgurry, encamped be- 
fore Paudshapoor, which immediately submitted. 
One fortress only that of Balgam now remained 
m the occupation of the Peishwah s troops it was 
a place of greater strength than anj which he had 
} et attacked, and was held by a garrison of not 
less than one thousand six hundred men , it is 
not thercforo wonderful that, intli Ins scanty 
means, be should Imve experienced some doubt 
ns to the prudence of attemptmg it Put his 
hesitation if such it deserve to bo called exerted 
no farther influence over him tlian to produce a 
powerful appeal for farther means, and when he 
found that the c-xigenc} of the service would 
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permit no attention to be paid to it, be shiank 
not from the responsibility of employing those 
aheady withm his reach. He arrived before the 
place on the 210th ; and such were the skill and 
energy with which the siege was pushed, that on 
the 10th of April a capitulation was signed. By 
tliis the enemy pledged themselves to evacuate 
the fortress by the evening of tlie 14th at the 
latest; and on the 121th General Mum o was m 
possession of one of the most formidable foiti- 
fications in this quarter of India, the enceinte 
of which, coveied by a broad and deep ditch, 
measures about a mde and five fmdongs 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that General' 
Mumo’s official despatch, giving an account of 
this operation, speaks warmly in piaise of the 
zeal and intelligence of both officers and men 
who served under him. Perhaps no man in com- 
mand ever did greater justice to his inferiors, or 
took less credit to himself ; and hence, whilst we 
find Lieut.-Colonel Newall, Lieuts. Lewis and 
Dickenson, Walker and Mackay, mentioned in 
the terms which their gallantry and devotion 
deserved, not one syllable of self-commendation 
is to be discovered in the document. This, how- 
ever, was only one out of many noble traits m the 
chai’actei of Sir Thomas Munro MHiether wealth 
or fame were the prize to be gained, there never 
lived a human being more perfectly free from self- 
ishness ; indeed, it appeared as if, on all occasions, 
he was moie anxious that others should leap 
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tlieir mented rewards, than that common justice 
should he done to Ins own pre-emment exer- 
tions * 

The loss sustamed by the Bntish army durmg 
this siege amounted to no more than twenty- 
three men killed and wounded , that of the 
enemy was admitted by themselves to exceed 
seventy The result of the operation placed at 
the disposal of the conqueror a strong and com- 
manding fortress, thirty six pieces of ordnance of 
large cahbre, sixty smaller guns and wall-pieces, 
besides complete stores of eveiy descnpbon No 
acquisition could have fallen into General J\Iun- 
ros hands of which the value was more hkely 
to be acknowledged , for his eighteen pounders 
were so nm at the touclihole througli repeated 
use that three fingers might have been easily 
mtroduced 

General JIunro rested his over-wrought divi 
Sion at Balgam till tlie 17th, employmg him- 
self all the while m tlie consolidation of his 
conquests , after wluch, being apprised of the 
march of General Pntzlcr intli tlie mam body of 
tlie reserve for the purpose of jouimg and acting 
henceforth under his orders, he put his little 
column 111 motion to meet it He retraced his 
steps towards the Gutpurba, which for the 

• GeoenJ Munro ttej %o cle6aeot In gunner*, nod indeed 
in Earopean* geuenilly dunng thii »k^ tbat he wa* obliged 
to employ the trooper* of ibc 22nd dragoon* bolh a* artfllery 
men and grenadier* He epcaks of their •errice* In thc*c 
capacities a* hemp: moil mentorlouji 
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thu'(I time he crossed on tlie 18th ; and on the 
following day the imich-'wished-foi junction was 
effected at a place called Nagger IManowlie. 
Now then at length the subject of this memoir 
saw himself at the head of a somewhat respectable 
foice ; and he who had effected so much with 
means appaiently inadequate to any thing, was 
not slow m enteiing, with his enlarged resources, 
upon operations of still greater importance. 

The fall of Balgam having completed the con- 
quest of the Peishwah’s dominions south of 
the Kistna, General Munio detei mined to giant 
him no cessation; but to push forward as far as 
the Beeinah, between which and the Gutpurba 
Cassee Rao’s select infantiy and guns were known 
to be encamped No needless wavering occurred 
m the execution of this project; for the division, 
mai clung on the 26th, compelled the enemy to 
fall back with precipitation, and arrived on the 
9th of IMay, in front of his position, under the 
guns of Shalapoor General Munio, m spite of 
a heavy fiie from the works, closelY and accu- 
rately reconnoitred it A native officer was then 
sent forwaid with proposals foi the surrender of 
the place ; but the Arab governor, regardless of 
the sanctity of his flag, murdered him at the foot 
of the lainpai’t Nothing therefore remained but 
to commence the siege with as little delay as pos- 
sible ; and to tliis end, the energies of every man 
and officer in the Biitish camp were henceforth 
zealously dnected 

The fort of Shalapoor,” says Colonel Blacker, 
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“IS an oblong of considerable area, with a wall 
and fausst-brayc of substantial masonry, flanked 
by snbstantial ronnd-towers A broad and deep 
wet ditch surrounds the place, and the north and 
east sides are covered by an extensive pettah, sur- 
rounded by a good wall, and divided m the same 
manner mto tiro parts, of which one is imme- 
diately contiguous to the fort To the south- 
ward, communicatmg with the ditch, is a tank, 
surrounded on three sides by a mound, which m 
its extent formed a respectable breastwork to the 
enemy’s position under the walls. 'Their force 
thus strongly posted, amounted to eiglit hundred 
and fifty horse five thousand five hundred and fifty 
foot,* inoludmg one thou^d two hundred Arabs, 
and fourteen guns , mdependent of the garrison 
estimated at one thousand Major dc Pinto a 
country born descendant of Europeans, command- 
ed tlie r^ular infantry, and the Native chief 

* Coloael Dlocker thoagh uraallj remtikable for acco 
nicy ha* greatly anderrated the amount of the enemy i force 
By official return* obtained after the *iege it prorcd to be— 


Of Arab* 

2000 

^rohiUabs 

1500 

Sindees 

1000 

Gotten* 

700 

Major Pintos iofantry 

1000 

IlmdoiUQi and Peccan ditto 

4000 

Total 

10 *00 

CanJry 

1 500 

Grand total 

11 700 
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named Gimput Rao Pliansee, was the hereditary 
commandant of the Peishwah’.s artillery.” 

From the desciiption which has been given of 
the giound. occupied by the enemy’s field-force, 
it will be seen that nothing effective could be at- 
tempted against ^the fort, whilst the coveiing 
army continued unbroken ; and that to hazard an 
attack upon it, without first of all gaining pos- 
session of the woiks on which it leaned, would 
have been to waste the hves of his own soldiers 
for no pui*pose Geneial Munio accordingly di- 
rected his attention chiefly to the reduction of 
the pettah ; and having ascertained that the walls 
were not so lofty, nor the ditch so deep as to ren- 
der an escalade impiacticable, he lesolved to make 
trial of that species of assault With this view, 
he distributed his little corps into three columns, 
two of which, led on by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Newall and Major Giles respectively, were told 
off for the escalade ; whilst the thud, under 
General Pritzler, was appomted to act as a 
reserve, and to watch the movements of Gun- 
put Rao Phansee’s army They musteied, each 
of the escaladmg parties, two companies of 
European flankers, two ditto Native rifles, one 
weak battahon Native infantry, and one company 
of pioneers ; whilst the reserve was made up of 
two tioops of His Majesty’s 22nd dragoons, with 
their gallopers, two companies of European and 
foul of Native infantry, four six-pounder guns, 
and two howitzers 
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These arrangements being made over-mght, at 
an early hour on the 10th the attacking columns 
moved fonvard, so as to reach the bottom of the 
wall just as the dawn was breaking The ladders 
were immediately planted, and a brisk fire of 
artillery openmg at the same time upon the de- 
fences, at a distance of three or four hundred 
yards, the troops gamed the parapet at a rush 
they leaped down mto the streets, and driving 
the defendants before them with great impetu- 
osity, soon made themselves masters of the pet- 
tah But the enemy s army, alarmed by the 
finng began to make a movement, and m a feu 
moments the reserve found itself evjiosed to a 
heavy cannonade from seven guns, pushed for- 
ward under cover of a strong body of infan- 
try to enfilade them The artillery of the re- 
serve was not slow in replying to this salute , 
and a warm cannonade ensued on both sides till a 
shot from one of the six-pounders stnkmg a tum- 
bnl m the enemy s hne, it exploded, and caused 
a good deal of confusion General Alunro in- 
stantly saw his advantage, and with the greatest 
promptitude took adsantoge of it The reserve 
reinforced by sucli troops from the pettah as 
could by this time be spared, u ns ordered to ad- 
vance Colonel Dairy mplc, of the artillery , lead 
mg, whilst the General himself, uasing his hat 
in his hand, nobly set the example. It uas an 
irresistible cliiirge Tlie enemy, panic stnick gaie 
uay, after a feeble resistance, and abandoning 
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theii guns, in the liiuiy of the flight, took 

shelter within then lines. 

From this moment it was abundantly evident, 
that the spirit of the Peislnvah’s followeis was 
bioken. A few ahoitive attemx^its were indeed 
made, in the course of the day, to lecover the 
pettah ; but these failing, the attention of the 
Mahiatta leaders was diiected entiiely to secure 
a letreat. About noon, numerous paities of fifty 
and a bundled men each were obseived stealing 
from the camp, which halted, one oi anothei, at a 
couple of miles’ distance; and towaids four o’clock 
p. M , the whole army, with the exception of the 
artillery, which would have encumbered without 
assisting the movement, was in rapid march to 
the westwaid. 

Geneial Mmiro saw at a glance in what piedi- 
cament affaus stood The enemy had got the 
start of lum too fai to be followed ivith effect by 
infantiy ; but the cavahy, consisting of the 22nd 
dragoons, two bundled iiregular hoise, under 
Captain Munro, of the 7th Native cavahy, and 
a like number of the Nizam’s horse, which had 
just anived under Doolah Khan, were placed 
under General Pritzlei’s oideis, and sent in pur- 
suit No body of men could do then’ duty more 
effectually General Pritzler overtook the re- 
treating column about seven miles from Shala- 
poor, charged, broke, and utterly dispersed it, 
kilhng upwards of eight hundred upon the spot, 
and scattering the remaindei over the face of the 

VOL. I 2 k 
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country The closing m of night, indeed, alone 
saved any of the fugitives , hut the army upon 
Tvhich the Peishwah mainly depended, ivas so 
thoroughly disorganized, so completely hmken m 
spmt, and denuded of arms, eqmpmeiits, and 
baggage, as tp be, m a nuhtary pomt of view, 
utterly annihilated. 

These prelmunary operations being happdy 
conduded. General Munro next apphed himself 
to the task of reducmg the fort, agnmst which lus 
batteries opened on the 11th, and eontmued to 
play tiU the 14th A practicable breach was tlius 
effected , but the kdledar, disheartened by wit- 
nessing the defeat of the covenng army, antici- 
pated the threatened assault, by proposing to 
capitulate. His offer was not rejected , and tlie 
garrison being permitted to march out with arms 
and pm ate baggage, Shalapoor w as taken quiet 
possession of by the conquerors. Tliere were 
found in the place, besides wall pieces, and abun- 
dance of nuhtary stores and ammunition, thirty- 
seven guns of different cahbrcs , whilst the total 
loss sustained durmg the progress of a service so 
arduous, amounted to no more than one hundred 
and two men and ofHccrs killed and w ounded But 
the importance of this capture, and of the victory 
whicli preceded it, is not to be estimated by the 
number of people slam, or the amount of matcnal 
captured There cannot be a doubt tliat intelli- 
gence of so heavy a disaster took away from the 
Peuhwah the last glimmcrmg of hope which he 
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might have hitheito encouraged, and tended not 
a little to bring about the memorable negotiation, 
which ended soon afterwards in his sunender to 
Sir John Malcolm. 

With the fall of Shalapoor, General Munro’s 
biilhant campaign may be said to have closed, in- 
asmuch as no other place offeied the slightest re- 
sistance to his arms. Attempts were indeed 
made by seveial of the chieftains, more paiticu- 
larly by Appa Dessaye, a jagheeidar of gieat 
influence, to ovei reach in negotiation one whom 
they ventured not to resist by foice ; but Gene- 
ral Munro’s knowledge of the native chaiacter 
was too intimate to lay him open to wiles which 
he saw tlirough, and defeated mth the utmost 
coolness. The foUoivmg letter to Mr. Elphin- 
stone will explain how these matters were ma- 
naged. 

2ad J une, 1818 

After leaving Sutturah on the morning of the 
29th ultimo, I rejoined the reseive the following day about 
noon On my arrival, I found that an order from Appa 
Dessaye to his officers at Manowhe,' directing the imme- 
diate surrender of that place to the Company, had been 
received in camp, and despatched about an hour before. 
Though the order itself was perfectly clear, I was con- 
vinced, both from the chaiacter of the Dessaye, and his 
recent conduct, that it would not be acted upon,* without 
an attempt being made to gam time to try the effect of 
negotiation, I therefore determined to pi event all unne- 
cessary delay by marching to Nepawmee I informed the 
two dewans of the Dessaye, who were in camp, of mj in- 
tention^ They endeavoured to dissuade me from ad- 

2 K 2 
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Tanang by urging all the uiual arguments about their 
masters smcenty and attachment to the British GoTem- 
menL I told them that thor master had been long enough 
at hand to have earned mto efiect the order which I had 
sent to them ten or twelve days ago, for the surrender of 
Manowlie, if he had been disposed to do it — that the »ea 
BOD was too far advanced for me to halt in order to see 
whether he was sincere or not — that I should in conse- 
quence march next rooming the Slst May — that on the 
lit June I should encamp before Nepawmee, and that if 
the receipt for the dehvery of Manowhe to the person whom 
I had sent to receive posaeision of that place, did not reach 
me early on the Sod, I should, on that day, treat the Des- 
saye as an enemy and commence the siege of his fort 
On hearing this, the dewan, NachurPunt, said, that he 
would himself instantly proceed to Manowhe and dchver 
it ap which he did accordingly 

’When I marched from Erroor on the Slst ultimo, Appa 
Dessaye had eent no order for giving up the district of 
Chickoree His secoad dewan Singoo Punt, who ac 
companied me, proposed to deliver up the drear, nod 
retain the enaum villages. His plan was at once rejected, 
because it would m fact Imve enabled the Dessaye to con 
tinue to maintain a number of bis servants at the expense 
of the districts. I told the dewan that the order roust be 
for the surrender of the whole dbtnct, without any reser 
ration, and that it must be brought tome before my omval 
at Ncpawmcc, He met roc on Iho march yosterdoy morn- 
ing with this order but as it reserved the enaum villages. 
It was relumed to him and he soon after came back with 
another order for uncondiuonal surrender As the time 
dunog which he was absent was too short to admit of his 
having gone to Nepawmee for the second order, it was 
evident that he had brought both with hun 
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Sucli is a brief and imperfect outbiie of tbe ser- 
vices of Sir Thomas Munio, dining the war with 
the Peishwah and the Mahrattas, in 1 817 and 1818. 
Fiom first to last, the}’’ were earned on under disad- 
vantages against which few besides himself would 
have held up; 3 mt their lesults weie such as an or- 
dinaiy mind, however enthusiastic in its calcula- 
tions, could not for a moment have anticipated 
Of the hindrances thromi m his ivay, a tolerably 
collect estimate must have been aheady foimed. 
He could scarcely be said to be at the head of an 
army, even when Geneial Pntzler joined him ; 
and till that event occmied, his ’svhole foice fell 
shoit of the stiength of a model ate sized regi- 
ment The Madras Government, moi cover, by 
what principle actuated I piesume not to say, was 
the revel se of dihgent in attending to his le- 
quests: nay, there aie circumstances connected with 
their proceedings, which would almost lead the m- 
dififeient spectator to conclude, that failure on his 
part would have been moie acceptable than the 
most bnthant success The extiaordinaiy vacilla- 
tion hkewise displayed by those in power' — the 
sliifting of command from General Piitzler to 
General Munro, and from Geneial Munro to Ge- 
neral Pi itzlei, — might, and in ordinary cases must, 
have led to the worst consequences Indeed, it is 
not going too fai to affirm, that nothing but the 
great temper, and pure and honourable zeal of 
these officers, hindered such an issue from takmg 
place. 


-Agam, upon General Mupro was devolved 
not merely the conduct of the war, hut the civil 
ndrouuatration of all the provinces which he 
obtained hy conquest or cession Every question 
connected with the settlement of claims, the ad- 
justment of the revenue, and the admmistration 
of justice, was referred to him, by which means 
his tent was not more the head quarters of an 
army, than the chief civil court m the SouUiem 
Mahratta country Then his correspondence with 
other funchonanes was volummous All unpre- 
judiced men estimated him as he deserved, and 
were m consequence glad to avad themselves of 
his advice, whilst he was too sincere a patriot 
to refuse his council though aware that of tlie 
merit of deeds onsmg out of it he woiUd reap 
no portion 

But if General JIunro s difficulties were of no 
ordmaiy nature, and if there were a fen quar- 
ters where the result of his evertions was wit- 
nessed with regret, these evils were more than 
counterbalanced by the admiration of all the great 
and the good both m India and m England. In 
the gazettes of the day, and m the popular ac- 
counts of the war his name it is true wdl not 
be found at e\ cry page, but the public records 
at Calcutta— at the India House— and m the 
Bntish House of Commons, abound with tesb 
monials to his honour The pnvate letters, like- 
wise, of all the most eminent men cmplojcd at 
the same time, arc full of expressions of admirn- 
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tioii of his conduct; of which tlie following, ad- 
dressed by Sir John iSlalcolni to T^Ir. Secietaiy 
Adams, may he taken as a specimen. 

]7tli February, 1818 

I srND }ou a cop3 of a ]niblic letter from Tom 
Mintro Sahcbi\s\\Hii\\ for the infoimntion of Sir Tiiomas 
llislop If this Icttei mates the ‘^ame imprc'^sion upon 
3 on that it thd upon me, i\c diall all recede, ns tins extra- 
ordinary man co.iies foiward We use common ^ulga^ 
means, and go on 7caloubl) , and actnclj, and tourngeously 
enougli , but how dificrent is his part in the drama ' In- 
sulated 111 an encm3’s counti3', with no mihtar3' means 
'wbatc^er, (fi\o disposable companies of sepoys were no- 
thing,) he forms the plan of subduing the countr3’’, ck- 
pelhng the army by which it is occupied, and collecting the 
revenues that are due to the 0001113, througli the means of 
the inhabitants themsehes, aided and supported b}’’ a few 
irregular infantry, whom he inaites from the neighbouring 
proMnees for tliat purpo'^o His plan, which is at once 
simple and groat, is successful in a degiee, that a mind 
like his could alone have anticipated The countiy comes 
into his hands by the most legitimate of all modes, the 
zealous and spirited elFoits of the natives, to place them- 
selves under his rule, and to enjoy the benefits of a Go- 
vernment which, when administered by a man like him, is 
one of the best in the world. Munro, they say, has been 
aided in this great work by bis local leputation, — ^but that 
adds to hiS title to praise His populanty, in the quarter 
where he is placed, is the result of long experience of his 
talents and virtues, and lests exactly upon that basis of, 
which an able and good man may be proud. 

Confess, after reading the inclosed, that I have a right 
to exult in the eagerness with which I pressed upon you 
the necessity of bnngmg forwaid this tnaster-worT<man> 
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You had only heard of him at a distance , I had seen bird 
near I^ird Hastings, howcTcr, showed on this, os on 
erery other occasion, that ho had only one desire — how 
beat to pronde for every possible exigency of the pubhc 
service 

It IS not worth wlule to encumber the t>ages 
of a work like this with a transenpt from the 
numerous official documents which he within the 
reach of all men , but the two folloivnig pane- 
gyncs, the one contained in a private letter from 
Lord Hastings, the other spoken by Mr Canning 
on occasion of a vote of thanks bemg passed to 
the army m India are too eloquent to be omitted 

^ In a public acknowledgment of your exploits, says 
the former I have striven to express my opinion of their 
tone and importance With that attempt, however, I 
cannot be satisfied it may be liable to be considered as ono 
of those official recognitions, where the plimscs arc not 
supposed to be exactly measured and when he who oGen 
the compliment may be suspected of exaggeration in the 
terms, for the sake of proving bis own liberality in the 
estimate of his command of language Allow me, there- 
fore, to indulge myself m a private declnrabon of ray sent! 
ments, that I may assert tlic formal tribute paid by me to 
your raents, to ha\o been stnclly what ^our conduct 
claimed nMunng you of my sincero regret, tliat jour 
exertions should ha\c coatnbuted in any wa^ to the lOjUry 
of }nur health Let me sav, that I do not speak on your 
omn individual account only I haven deep sense of tlic 
lo« which the public interc< sustains by jour rcUnquidi 
ment of nctive ctnplo\ment 'iou too have the conscious- 
nos would >ou avow it, of this latter feeling in jour 
hrea t anil you will internally gnerc that jou cannot con- 
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tinue to advance those great objects whicli you have so 
conspicuously promoted. It will be some consolation to 
you to know, that 3011 must conve}' with 3'ou the applause 
of all who have witnessed 3'oui energy and judgment ; 
while this letter vill be my testimony to our honourable 
employeis, that they cannot too highly rate the quality of 
yourelForts in their service ” 

jMr. Canning’s meed of piaise, doubly valuable 
as arising fiom a man whose eloquence left an 
impiession nevei to be effaced on the minds of 
Ins auditois, was as follows. After applauding, 
as they deserved, othei amnes and othei leadeis, 
the speaker went on to say : — 

At the southern extremity of this long line of operations, 
and in a part of the campaign cai ried on in a district far 
fiom public gaze, and without the opportunities of early 
especial notice, was emplo}-ed a man whose name I should 
indeed have been sorry to have passed over in silence I 
allude to Colonel Thomas Munro, a gentleman of whose 
rare quahfications the late House of Commons had oppor- 
tunities of judging at their bar, on the renewal of the East 
India Company’s charter, and than whom Europe never 
produced a more accomplished statesman, nor India, so 
fei tile in heroes, a more skilful soldier. This gentleman, 
whose occupations for some years must have been rathei of 
a civil and administrative than a military nature, was call- 
ed early in the war to exercise abilities which, though dor- 
mant. had not rusted from disuse He went into the field 
with not more than five or six hundred men, of whom a 
veiy small proportion were Europeans, and marched into 
the Mahratta terntones, to take possession of the country 
which had been ceded to us by the treaty of Poonah The 
population, w'hich he subjugated by aims, he managed 
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With such aiHdreiSj equity, and insdoin that he established 
au empire orer their hearts and feehngs. l^ne forts* were 
surrendered to him, or taien by assault, on his way and 
at the end of a *3ent and scarceW observed progress, he 
emerged from a territory heretofore hostile to the Bntish 
interest, with an accession instead of a diminution of force, 
leaving every thing secure and tranquil behind him Thu 
result speaks more than could bo told by any mmute and 
extended commentary” 

To the above testimonials in favour of the 
great merits of General Munro, no language of 
mine could add any thing All therefore that 
I feel called upon to observe is, that there was 
not a point connected with the well being of an 
army, to which he paid not the most scrupulous 
and unremitting attention By a discipline 
fftnct, yet mildly administered, he at once hept 
officers and men to their duty, whilst of maraud- 
ing or wanton plunder, scarcely on instance oc- 
curred during the entire course of the service, 

* He possessed ” says on officer^ oow jn Engbrnd, who 
filled a responsible situatioo on hli staff*, ‘ the happiest 
talent at conaliating every one under his command, whether 
European or Native, by bis open, roanl^, just and honour 
able way of acting on nil occasions but he never socrificod 
duty He never oDoircd any one to assume an authority 

• Mr Canning wni mUtaken ns to the number of fortresses 
UVto, Eren those redoced under the immediate eye of Gc 
ncnil "Mnnro himself exceeded the number of rune and if 
others captured under hit attspices be conuted, they will aootmt 
to more than thnee nine. 
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that belonged to him by i*ight of his situation , and he was 
evei most scrupulous not to encroach on the rights and pn- 
\ lieges of others, either directly or indirectly I never met 
such a considerate man. He never would allow a rude or 
uncourteous letter to be addiessed to any officer, let his 
rank be what it may, though he never allowed any thing 
improper to pass unnoticed, and used severity vhen ncces- 
sarj'^, but al\va3'S leluctantly He never allowed a letter or 
order to issue undei his name, without its being hist shown 
to and approved by him When displeasure was express- 
ed, and found afterw'ards not to be deserved, he always 
acknowledged his eiror as openly as he had expiessed his 
disapprobation , but these errois seldom happened with 
him, for he had too much value for the feehngs of all 
under him ” 

The war being now at an end, General ]\Iunro, 
whose health had suffeied severely fiom fatigue, 
made leady to rejoin his mfe and family, whom 
he had left at Bangalore. For this purpose he 
apphed for leave to lesign all his commissions, 
civil as well as militaiy; and though stiongly 
urged by the Govemor-Geneial to assist his fnend 
Ml Elphmstone in peimanently setthng the con- 
(j^uered districts, he resolutely refused. 

No sooner, therefore, was the reluctant consent 
of the Marquis of Hastmgs received, than he gave 
up his command, and took the road to Madras : 
yet even on this occasion he was not inattentive 
to the public good He diew up a paper on the 
state of the country, whilst prosecuting his jour- 
ney, which for clearness and eneigy might serve 
as a model to all compilers of statistics ; and 
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which, though it be too voluminous for insertion 
in this place, will be found m the Apfenhix. 

General Munro found his family aimously 
waitmg his return at Bangalore, with whom he 
amved in due time at Madras. Here about two 
months were devoted to the arrangement of ne- 
cessary aflFairs pubhc as well as private, and 
on the 24th of January, 1819, the party em- 
barked for England, with a firm determination 
never ogam to revisit the Eastern hemisphere 

Subjomed are a few letters to priMite iriends, 
written dunng the progress of the war They 
are given not only because they illustrate the 
amiable qualities of General Munro s heart, but 
because, m more than one mstance, they throw 
additional hght upon the circumstances m which 
he was engaged 

to OBOROE BROWN, ESQ, LO^DOV 

Camp at Ouddak, 15tb October, 1817 

UY DEAR OEOBOB, 

While I pursue my prescut occupation, I sco 
uo cHauce of wntmg long letters I have been constantly 
in teoU Rnco tbe beginning of last January ond dunng 
that time, between travelling m the sun and writing, I 
have nlmo^ destroyed my ogbL I Imvo come to camp to 
enjoy a little cose and save my eyes, and I am now on 
my way with n military force to reduce the petty Mahrntta 
chief of Soondoor a descendant of Moran Hao, formerly an 
ally of the Company against Ilydcr Ally He will pro- 
bably surrender his little temtory without resistance on 
^ccd\^^g the assurance of some pronuoii being made for 
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him. Whether he does or not, I believe I must conform 
to the fashion, and write something about manoeuvies, 
and demonstrating and surmounting invincible obstacles of 
nature and art If you don’t see something of this kind 
in the papeis, you may conclude that my eyes aie in a very 
bad way. We have now in the field about three times the 
force that was employed under Lord Lake and Geneial 
Wellesle}^ against the Mahratta confederacy in 1803 , and 
I know of no hostile force any where, that is able to meet 
a single division of any of our armies With regard to 
the Pindarnes, they are a most contemptible enemy, ivliose 
numbers have been greatly exaggerated No party of 
them has yet been seen strong enough to oppose a few 
hundred regulars All then different parties do not pro- 
bably evceed ten oi twelve thousand, including all kinds of 
rabble They nevei would have ventured to enter our 
territory, had they not discovered that we were restrained 
from following them into their own This conduct of the 
Indian Government, which I suppose was owing to orders 
from home, produced the consequence which every body 
here foresaw The Pindairies, when tliey saw tliat they 
had nothing to fear if they could only get safe back with 
their plunder to their own country, were encouraged to 
repeat their depredations in ours They are under dif- 
ferent chiefs, among Avhom there is little union, and but very 
slender resouices Even if they were ever so well united, 
they have only a few very small districts, chiefly in the 
dominions of Scindiah and Holkar Some of their chiefs 
were formerly in the service of the Mysore and other 
Native governments, and are now, from the weakness of 
their governments, enabled to maintain some kind of inde- 
pendence ; and as their possessions are inadequate to the 
maintenance of their followers, they make up the deficiency 
by levying contributions both on their Pagan and Chnstian 
neighbouis They can make no resistance, and will pro- 
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bably disperse on the advance of our armies, and seek em 
plojrment under some of the Native states. Sandiah and 
Holkar s famflj vrill, I imagine, accede to onj terms we 
may dictate Enough of pohdes, — I am almost tired of 
them, and often wished, when I read your letter, desmbing 
your journey to the Contioent, that I had been with yom 
Few have seen so much in so short a time and at a time 
when Buonaparte 8 operadont have rendered most conntnes 
on the Cxraduent much more interesting than ever they 
were before. 


TO tt&B UDNSO 

Bammul, IQth November, 1817 
I LEFT camp yesterday monnng, and the sudden 
transibon from constant noise and bustle, to silence and 
solitude, appears almost like a dream This is the only 
time siace my lost return to India that I have travelled 
alone by regular stages, except during my journey from 
Hurrihur to Darwar I was glad that yon were not m 
camp, because it would have been both fatiguing and un- 
comfortable to me os well os to yourself, and would have 
been a veiy inconvenient interruption to the free and 
constant access which every body in o camp should have to 
the commanding ofBcer but now that I nm alone, I am 
sorry that you arc away It is only when I nm alone, 
however that I wish for you I should not hko to hare 
you Qt Darwar because I might be called away suddenly, 
and ho obliged to leavo you alone among strangers, 
and the distance from Madras would bo too great for you 
to undertake the journey alone I wished much to have 
had jou witli me this rooming in mj walk The weather 
II so cool that I went out after breakfast, between ten and 
eleven, and strolled along the bank of a rocky nullah for 
an hour often standing still for some minutes, looking at 
the water tumbling over the stones, and the green sod and 
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bushes looking greener from a bright sun There is 
nothing I enjoy so much as the sight and the sound of 
water gushing and murmuring among rocks and stones I 
fancy I could look on the stream for ever — it never tires 
me. I never see a biawling rivulet in any part of the 
world, without thinking of the one I first saw in my earliest 
years, and wishing myself beside it again. Theie seems to 
be a kind of sympathy among them all They have all 
the same sound, and in India and Scotland they resemble 
each other moie than any other part of the landscape. I 
had written thus far about one o’clock to-day, when I was 
interrupted by the killedar of this place wanting a pass to 
visit a pagoda in the Company’s terntory, with twenty 
horsemen, then came complaints fiom the head man of 
the village about camp followeis, then my own Bramm 
and Mahratta letters, which, with half an hour for dinner, 
occupied me till daik. As the same thing ivill happen to- 
morrow and to-morrow, I am now finishing this letter by 
candlelight, with the help of a handkerchief tied over the 
shade This, I believe, is the fiist time since we were at 
Shevagunga that I have had such an appai atus When 
I was encamped about three weeks ago on the spot ivhere 
I am now, every thing looked dismal it had been raining 
constantly for many weeks , the ground was swampy, the 
tents were wet outside and inside, and man and beast were 


jaded The ground is now dry and covered with grass, as 
if not a foot had ever trodden upon it , the change is so 
great, that it seems to me like a transition from war to 
peace, and as if a long time had passed since I was here 
I shall feel the same thing at every halting-place on my 
way to Darwar, and I shall be harassed with complaints 
from every village about my own devastations among the 
gram-fields, when I was marching down this way. 

I have contrived to read the whole four volumes you 
sent me of the Tales of my Landlord The Black Dwarf 
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u an absurd thiog with little interest, and some verj dis> 
gurting characters. I bke Old Mortality much but ccr- 
tainlj not so well as Guy Mannenng Cuddie ba* got a 
little of Sambo about him Hu testifying mother is just 
such an auld wife os I hare often seen in the West. 
Colonel Graham is drawn with great spint and I feel the 
more interested in him from knowing that he is the cele 
brated Ixird Dundee I admire Bdith, but I should hke 
her better if she were not so wonderfully wise — she 
talks too ihuch like on ^Edinburgh Bcviewer Sand re 
membrance to C^ochrane and his lady 

TO MRB iJDNHO , 

Camp at Danrar, 28th December 1817 
I DO not know when I wrote you last, but I 
think It must have been about eight or ten days ago, 
which is the longest time that has erer passed without my 
wntiog td you. I behere that one of the eouies of my 
writing to you just now is, that I am too tired to do any 
thing else. I am constantly occupied all day, and some 
times till very late at night, in a new Ime of business, in 
encouraging plots against all the constituted authonties of 
the ancient government, and heanog the accounts of the 
success or discomdturo of my fnends the conspirators. I 
see new groups and new faces every day, and many of 
them not very well-favoured but well cnougli for the 
work in which they ore engoged It u a most fatiguing 
task to keep them nil going and to be called up at night, 
and to have my sleep murdered by dire recitals of counter 
plots. I hopo it will be all over by Candlemas, or, ot 
least, by Whitsuntide, and then I shall go to bod and sleep 
for a week ond I should not care if it were at sea, for I 
should nke to be rocked by the waves after all this burly 
burly on shore 
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TO MRS. MUNRO. 

Camp at Jallihal, 11th Febiuary, 1818 
I SUPPOSE your next letter will infoim me of 
youi having got into the paymastei’s bungalow. It is a 
great comfort, in every situation, to have a home of one’s 
own , and, on this account, I sometimes prefer a hot tent 
to a cool house , but at piesent, I think, I sliould have no 
objections to exchange, foi the w'eathei is getting veiy hot 
in this part of the countiy, and we feel it the more from 
the coldness of the night The days are almost as hot now 
as last year when we weie tiavelhng from Madura to 
Coimbitore The thermometei is above ninety in the heat 
of the day, and about fifty at suniise On marching-days 
we nse at thiee, and either stand or sit, as we please, in 
the cold, until four, when, our tents being packed up, we 
raaich off It continues veiy cold till about seven, and by 
eight o’clock the sun is quite oppressive Fiom the mo- 
ment we leave Darwar, our march is over black giound, 
cracked by the heat of the sun, and almost all the water we 
meet with is brackish, except some that is as salt eis the sea 
I sometimes think of the fine water of Malabai, when I am 
obliged to swallow this stuff in th my tea, but I console 
myself with the expectation of bettei times, when I shall 
be able to finish M Du Diffand, of whose letters I have 
read at long intervals about half a volume, since we last 
parted in July You must think that I am very idle, and 
it is perhaps the case , foi I do not recollect that I have 
devoted any part of my time to the leading of any other 
book, not even of a Review I dare say you are better 
employed , but I suspect that you have never yet finished 
Mitfoid’s Greece. I like the book so well, that I am much 
distressed at his not having continued it to the death of 
Alexandei Kind remembiance to the Mainotts 

2 L 
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On the 18th January, 1818 he wrote to jMr 
Stratton, hia colleague in the Judicial CommiB 
non, m the following terms — 

^ I have not a moment to myself I am doing 
subaltern fl duty as a general-ofllcer, and am obliged to 
endure more fatigue than ever I did in any camp m my 
life. When I was at the heed of the reserve, the busmesa 
was easy 1 had Staff to look after all the details but 
now I am again m a civil as well as a military capacity 
I am endeavouring with a small detachment, to occupy an 
extensive tract of country, which, I fear, bos been so much 
exhausted, and will be so much oTemin by the enemy, 
that it will not pay the landstnim I have taken upon 
myself to raise. I have not a moment to myself from 
morning to mght, ond unless times change very much, it 
may bo a long while before I can answer the Bengal 
queries.” 


PEOU THE 8A1IB TO TUB BAJJB. 

Comp near Belgaum, S4lb March, 1810. 

I bo of no use to you while the war lasts. I 
shall never be able to coramand six hours leisure, which 
you think enough and even if I had this leisure, I should 
bo thinkmg of more Immediate concerns than laws and re 
gulaboni. I have 6re-and-twcnty amildars on my hands, 
with a hit of about seven thousand peons, or, what is called 
in the newspapers, irregular Infantry I have also tho 
command of regular troops, tho political management of 
the southern jagbeerdars, and much more thnn I ran well 
attend ta I should bo delighted to have a few weeks 
leisure with you at T^fadras, to hnish whatever is wanting 
but you must expect nolliing from mo while I am on this 
side the Toorabuddra. \ou can do what is wanting your 
self better than any body else 
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I'T?OM 'I’lli; SAMK TO TJIF SVML 

Cnnip, B.idiilmpooi, lltli I\Irticli, 1818. 

Mk. — - is \\ronp^, if he thinks 1 ntn tired of 
the Commission ( ludicial). I am as iniicli interested about 
e\eiy thing legarding it as when I embarked from Eng- 
land, but the long illness I had at jMadras, and the o\er- 
\\ helming labour I hn\e had for the last si\ months, have 
injured my constitution, and Mill soon render me unfit foi 
ail} hca\y business Jtis theicfoie belter tliat I should 
gi\c up 111 } employ iiieiit, than that I should seek to retain 
It Mhcn I am no longer capable of discharging its duties as 
formerly 

Oil the 16th ]Ma}% he wiote fiom Shalapoor — 

“ I am half blind , the heat is excessive — 108, and not 
undci 100 in the day, for ncaily a month It has knocked 
up many officers and men, and has almost finished me ” 

FROM TilL SAMH TO TtlE SAME 

Camp, Ilooblcc, 15lh June, 1818 
■ I MUST get you to diaft the letter , a few lines 

will do I Mould not tiouble you, wero T ' ” 
pied with the tluuiila or a camp This takes up all the 

forenoon, and always some part of the afternoon I am 
engaged in transfernng some territory from the most 
turbulent and ambitious of all the Mahratta jagheeidars, 
the Dessye of Nepaw'inee, to the Kolapooi Rajah To do 
this, I must have the command of tioops, as it is military 
authoiaty w'hich facilitates civil ariangements among these 
chiefs I shall not quit my command till 1 have done all 
the rough work which I think necessary for ensuring the 
quiet conduct of these men hereafter The fellows have 
no idea of recognizances 

♦ Alluding to a good deal of discussion which had passed 
among the judicial Commissioners on this point 
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TO H18 SISTER 

Camp near Belgaum, J28th March, 1818- 

MY PEAR EHSKINB, 

When I think of tlie long time which has passed 
without my wntiog to you, it aeems so strange, that I can 
hardly believe It. There are many causes, however, which 
prevent me from writing ather to you or to any one dse os 
formerly I cannot now write by candlelight and it was 
after dark, that all ray private letters used to be written 
If I persist in writing when I feel my eyes uneasy, they 
water, and get blood-shot. But the great obstacle to my 
corresponding with you and my brother is, the endless pub- 
lic business writing, which comes upon me whether I will 
or not. Fortune, during the greatest port of my Indian 
Hfe, has made a drudge of me every labour which de- 
mands patience and temper and to which no fame is at 
t ac hed, seems to have fallen to my sliare, both in civil and 
mihtory affair*. I have plodded for years among details 
of which I cm nek merely because I knew tliat it was ne 
cessary and I now feel the cffecls of it in on unpaired 
— kind of lassitude at times, as If I had been 
long withour^sleep i>at~~iiJwgVJ_Jiave_not written to 
you, I have, I behcie, thought of you oftener than at any 
former period The clianges in my consUtubon make mo 
naturally think oflcner of home, where it would suffer less 
and I certainly never think of homo without remembenng 
you and wiihlng to nurthle with you among the banks ot 
Ammondcl, or any other banks you like. When I am 
once again fairly upon your favourite bridge, nothing 
sliall ever tempt me to return to India. I hope, however, 
that you will not expect roe to cat as much os any three of 
your guests, nor insist upon my being bcL, when I devour 
onl} as much os two 

I do not recollect whether I liarc wntten to Jfargarct 
since rn> return to India, but I fear that I have not I 
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heal of l)er ficqueiitly, as ircll as of all my fnends at home, 
fiom Alexander, who is an excellent con espondent. I 
hope that Mr Eiskine is again nell, and able to enjoy Ins 
countij'-life and long nalks, as usual He ought never to 
be bick, for were he but in health, he has so much enjoy 
ment in ei cry thing, that he would nevei have an unhappy 
hour. 

We aie still engaged in wai with the Peishwah , but it 
IS not likely to last longer than two or three months, and 
may probably bo ovei sooner I shall then tuin my whole 
thoughts to giving up employment, and getting leave to go 
home , and I hope that I shall be able to leave India by 
September 

The following, which was imtten to Lord 
Hastings dining his stay at Madias, will not, it 
is piesumed, be lead -without interest 

Madras, 12th November, 1818 
My tempoiary detention here, in conseoupnnr^ 
the CastleieaglTs having u — aiivcu our ol the Roads by 

the hurricane of the 24;th ultimo, has permitted me, before 
leaving this country, to have the honour of receiving and 
answenng your Lordship’s letter of the 22nd September. 

I believe that there is no stronger incentive to the zea- 
lous discharge of public duty, than the hope of gaming the 
appiobation of those whose characters ive have been accus- 
tomed to respect, because they aie respected by the pub- 
lic it cannot therefore but be a source of the highest 
gratification to me, to find that my endeavours to execute 
properly the share of the late campaign assigned to me, 
have been deemed worthy of a private testimonial, as well 
as official record, by your Lordship Had I not been 
conscious that I ought, on account of my health, to leave 
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Indja for a time, I would not so soon have given up my 
ntuQtJon ID the Mahratta country, as I thereby sacn- 
ficed every future prospect of again earning praise where I 
most valued iL 

On my return to Madrai, Mr Elliot erpressed his de 
sire that I should remain in India till January, in order to 
finish what he thought was still incomplete in the business 
of the late Commission and he mentioned nt the same 
time, that it was his iDtendon to re-establish the Commis- 
sion until my departure. I was sorry the proposal was 
made because my not assentiDg to it might be construed 
into disrespect but I decbned it on the ground, that hav- 
ing relinquished a military command merely on account of 
the slate of my eyes, it was impossible that I could accept 
of a dvil situation which from the very nature of its duties, 
mult prove ranch more injurious to them Had they not 
suffered so much from long residence m this conntrj, as to 
render an entire rdief from business necessary for a time, 
I should, with pleasure, bare resumed the pursuits of the 
labours of the Commission for I was anxious to give what 
— — xiaivy.I could in carrying Into cffecl the orders of the 
Court of !Dire3o^~ror'^u»|»iiv_,-t^ natives more exten 
sivdy in the internal administration of the country Their 
exclusion from offices of trust and emolument has become 
a part of our system of government, and has been produc- 
tive of DO good IVTieocver, from this cause, the public 
business foils into orrear it is said to be owing to the wont 
of a sufficient number of Europeabs and more European 
agency is rccommcndefl as a cure for every cnL Sudi 
ngenej is too expensive, end even if it was not, it ought 
rather to be abridged than enlarged, because it is, in many 
cases, much less effiaeot than that of the natives. Tor the 
diicliargo of all subordinate duties, but cspcaally in the 
judidal line, the naUves arc Infinitely better qualified than 
Europeans. I have never seen any European whom I 
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thought coni]iotcnt, from lii*> Knoulcdgc of the latigunge 
and the people, to asceitain the value of the c\idcncc 
gnen before him The piociedings in our Com (s of Judi- 
cature, v Inch, in our Kepoit‘5, make a gra\c and ic‘;pcc- 
table a)ipearancc, me, I know, frequently the stdiject of 
deri'Jion among the natnes 

But It IS s.nd that the nati\cs aie too (orrupt to he 
trusted This is an old ol)|eclion, and one which is genc- 
iall\ apphcahle, m Mimlm ciicumstanccs, to the n.itixcs of 
c\ciy sounti} Nohod) has over supposed that the sub- 
ordinate oHicers of the K\use and Customs in Bngland 
ai’e remaikable for their punty' But we need not go homo 
foi cxampleh The Company’s servants weie notoriouslv 
known to make their foi tunes in pm Inei sliij) with their 
native agents, untd Loid Coinwalhs thought it advisable to 
pm chase then integrity by raising their allowances. Let 
this be done with regard to the natives, and the cflbct will 
be similar — though not perhaps in a similar degree, for w’e 
cannot c\poct to find in a nation fallen under a foreign 
dominion the same piide and high principle as among a 
free people, but I am persuaded that we slia]! meet with a 
greatei share of intognty and talent than we arc aw'are of 
While we peisist in withlioldmg hbcial salaries from the 
natives, we shall have the services of the worst part of 
them by making the salaries adequate to the trust, we 
shall secure the services of the best Natives should be 
employed in eveiy situation where they are better calcu- 
lated than the Europeans to discharge the duty required 
In aU original suits, tliey are much fitter to investigate 
the merits than Europeans The European judges should 
be confined almost entirely to the business of appeals In 
cnminal cases, the fact should be found by a native jury, 
who are much more competent than either the European 
judge or his officers to weigh the nature of the evidence 
Our G-overnment mil always be respected from the in- 
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floence of our military power but it will never be popu- 
lar while It offers no employment to the natives that 
con stimulate the ambition of the better classes of tiiem 
Poragn conquerors have treated the natives with viOy 
lence, and often with gteat cruelty, but none has treated'^ 
them with so much scorn as we none has stigmatized 
the whole people as unworthy of trust, ns incapable of 
honesty and as fit to be employed only where we cannot 
do without them It seems to be not only ungenerous, 
but impohdc, to debase the character of a people fallen 
under our dominion and nothing can more certainly pro- 
duce this effect than oar avowing our want of confidence 
ID them, and on that account excluding them os much os 
possible from every office of importance. 

It IS with great reluctance that I have declined acting 
again in a Commisson, the main object of which was, to 
give to the natives a greater share m the internal adminis* 
tradoo of the country and the remarks which I have 
ventured to make have been drawn from mo chiefly by i]py 
anxiety to sadsfy your Lordship that my refusal to engage 
in a avil occupaUon has proceeded altogether from the 
some cause which compelled me to resign my mihtary 
command 
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